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PREFACE. 


Accidental  circumstances  having  placed  me  in 
a situation  allowing  much  opportunity  of  observing 
the  management  of  madhouses,  and  the  treatment  of 
insane  persons;  and  considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  of  this  investigation,  I was  induced 
to  believe  the  Public  would  derive  some  advantage 
from  a more  extended  circulation  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Madhouses,  than  the  few  copies 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
possibly  furnish. 

With  this  view  the  present  edition  was  undertaken, 
and  is  now  presented  to  the  Public. 

I shall  not  presume  to  offer  any  observations  upon 
the  facts  contained  in  the  reports ; the  nature  of  the 
evidence  being  such  as  to  carry  a full  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  individual,  of  the  great  necessity  of 
the  Legislature  enacting  some  powerful  laws  for  the 
better  regulation  of  madhouses:  such  observations, 
indeed,  would  be  foreign  to  the  immediate  object  of 
these  preliminary  remarks. 

The  report,  as  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  in  four  Parts,  and  the  evidence  appears  in  the  order 
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in  which  it  arose  on  the  several  days  of  examination, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  collect  all  the  information  relative 
to  any  one  point,  without  great  difficulty  and  labour. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  place  the  various 
subjects  in  a conspicuous  point  of  view,  the  whole 
evidence  is  here  arranged  under  distinct  heads,  shew- 
ing by  a mere  inspection,  the  principal  objects  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  directed. 

Annexed  to  the  reports  were  eight  copper-plate 
engravings,  but  in  this  edition  they  are  omitted  for 
two  reasons : first.  They  had  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  evidence,  as  they  were  designs  for 
intended  buildings : secondly,  the  reprinting  of 
them  would  have  occasioned  considerable  delay,  and 
doubled  the  price  of  this  edition  without  any  cor- 
responding advantage. 

Under  the  head  Powers  of  the  Cotmnissioners,  it  will 
be  seen,  much  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Powell  and  of 
Dr.  Latham , relates  to  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton, 
and  to  the  Private  flouses ; but  as  the  greater  part  of 
this  evidence  was  illustrative  both  of  the  method  in 
which  the  Commissioners  prosecuted  their  enquiries, 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  powers*  I preferred  keeping 
the  whole  as  it  originally  stood,  to  the  separating  of 
it  under  distinct  heads.  The  connexion  however  is 
fully  maintained,  by  the  order  in  which  these  sub- 
jects are  arranged,  all  which' relates  to  the  Powers  of 
the  Commissioners  being  placed  after  the  Naval  Manict# 
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at  Hoxton , and  followed  by  the  evidence  relating  to 
Private  Houses. 

Should  any  one  object  to  the  propriety  of  this  ar- 
rangement, he  will  be  enabled  to  read  the  evidence 
in  the  order  as  published  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  the  table  prefixed  to  the  Report,  shewing 
the  days  on  which  the  Committee  held  its  sittings, 
and  the  witnesses  examined  on  those  days,  with  a 
reference  to  the  pages  in  this  edition. 

In  concluding,  I cannot  but  offer  my  humble  tri- 
bute of  applause  so  justly  due  to  the  great  promoter 
of  this  salutary  investigation.  The  RIGHT  Hon. 
GEORGE  ROSE,  whom  posterity,  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  will  record,  as  the  protector  of  the  wretch- 
ed, and  a benefactor  to  the  miserable.  “ HE  that 
*f  has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  the  bappi- 

<c  ness,  of  one  fellow-creature 

tc may  be  contented  with  his  own  per- 

“ formance,  and  with  respect  to  mortals  like  him- 
" self,  may  demand  like  Augustus,  to  be  dismissed 
“ at  his  departure  with  applause.”  * 

JAMES  BIRCH  SHARPE, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

&c.  &cr 

Sept.  24,  1815. 

No.  5,  Myrtle  Street , 

Hoxton , London. 


* Dr.  Johnson. 
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• REPORT 

FROM  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  MADHOUSES 

IN 

ENGLAND. 

\ 

ORDERED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  TO  BE  PRINTED, 

11th  JULY,  INST. 


The  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  of  Pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  better  Regulation  of 
MADHOUSES  in  England,  and  to  report  the  same, 
with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  The  HOUSE; 
and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  MlNUTES 
of  the  EVIDENCE  taken  before  them  from  time  to 
time  5 — Have,  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  The  House, 
considered  the  Matter  to  them  referred,  and  agreed 
upon  the  following  REPORT  : — 

Your  Committee,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  Matter  referred  to  their  consideration,  have 
applied  themselves  with  great  earnestness,  to  the 
performance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  The 
House. 

The  Evidence  presented  herewith,  will  show  how 
extensive  their  inquiries  have  been.  It  was  their  in- 
tention to  make  Observations  in  detail  on  the  several 
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Heads  of  the  Examination  taken  before  them,  and 
on  the  several  public  and  private  Establishments,  for 
the  reception  of  Insane  Persons;  but  on  reconsidering 
the  whole  subject,  they  have  thought  it  advisable,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  make  their  Report  more  general, 
for  the  reasons  which  will  be  stated. 

Your  Committee  cannot  however  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest, with  the  utmost  confidence,  from  the  Evidence 
they  now  offer  to  the  House,  that  some  new  provision 
of  law  is  indispensably  necessary  for  insuring  better 
care  being  taken  of  Insane  Persons,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland , than  they  have  hitherto  experienced ; 
the  number  of  whom  appear  to  be  very  considerable; 
as  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  have  convinced 
them,  that  there  are  not  in  the  Country  a set  of 
Beings  more  immediately  requiring  the  protection  of 
the  Legislature  than  the  persons  in  this  state;  a very 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  entirely  neglected  by 
their  relations  and  friends.  If  the  treatment  of  those 
in  the  middling  or  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  shut  up 
in  hospitals,  private  madhouses,  or  parish  workhouses, 
is  looked  at,  Your  Committee  are  persuaded  that  a 
case  cannot  be  found  where  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy  is  more  urgent. 

It  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  Evidence  (relying 
principally  on  the  testimony  of  the  persons  keeping 
the  houses,)  that  in  a few  of  them,  the  arrangement 
is  as  good  as  the  contracted  size  of  the  houses,  and 
the  small  extent  of  the  ground  attached  to  them, 
will  admit;  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants 
in  them  has  been  kind  and  proper; — but  it  is  in  proof, 
that  there  is  just  and  great  cause  of  complaint  against 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  have  hardly,  in  any  instance,  been  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  are  incapable  of  being  con- 
veniently adapted  to  it. 

Your  committee  have  classed  their  Observations 
under  the  following  Heads,  that  each  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  occasion  may  arise : — 
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1st. — Keepers  of  the  Houses  receiving  a much  greater 
number  of  persons  in  them  than  they  are  calcu- 
lated for ; and  the  consequent  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  Patients,  which  greatly  retards 
recovery ; they  are,  indeed,  represented  by  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Physician  acting  as  Secretary  to  the  visiting  Com- 
missioners, who  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
competent  judges  on  the  subject,  to  be  better 
calculated  for  the  imprisonment  than  the  cure 
of  patients. 

Ildly. — The  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  Keepers, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  intrusted 
to  their  care,  which  unavoidably  leads  to  a pro- 
portionably  greater  degree  of  restraint  than  the 
Patients  would  otherwise  be  under. 

Illdly. — T he  mixing  Patients  who  are  outrageous, 
with  those  who  are  quiet  and  inoffensive;  and 
those  who  are  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
with  others  who  are  cleanly. 

IVthly. — The  want  of  medical  assistance,  as  applied 
to  the  malady  for  which  the  persons  are  confined  ; 
a point  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention,  as 
the  practice  very  generally  is  to  confine  medical 
aid  to  corporeal  complaints;  which  circum- 
stance the  Committee  are  the  more  desirous  of 
inforcing  on  the  House,  as  an  opinion  has  been 
given,  by  a respectable  Physician  and  another 
person  of  great  experience,  that  where  tho 
mental  faculties  are  only  partially  affected  (stated 
by  them. to  be  so  in  seven  eighths  of  the  cases,) 
medical  assistance  is  ot  the  highest  importance. 

Vthly. — Restraint  of  persons  much  beyond  what  is 
necessary,  certainly  retarding  recovery,  even 
beyond  what  is  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  house;  of  which  many  instances  were 
stated  to  the  Committee.  In  the  course  of  the 
Evidence  there  wijl  be  found  opinions  unfavour- 
able to  the  use  of  strait  waistcoats,  as  more  op- 
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pressive  to  the  Patient  even  than  irons  j which 
induce  your  Committee  to  observe,  that  a waist- 
coat has  been  invented,  under  the  view  of  one 
of  the  Members  of  it,  which  appears  likely  to  be 
quite  as  secure  as  the  one  now  in  use,  and  in- 
finitely less  distressing  to  the  wearer. 

Vlthly. — The  situation  of  the  parish  paupers  in  some 
of  the  houses  for  Insane  Persons;  respecting  the 
care  of  whom,  when  confined  in  parochial  work- 
houses,  the  Committee  also  made  some  inquiries, 
as  connected  with  the  matter  before  them,  al- 
though not  expressly  included  in  the  reference  to 
them. 

Vllthly. — Detentions  of  persons,  the  state  of  whose 
minds  did  not  require  confinement : — On  this 
ground  of  complaint.  Your  Committee  had  very 
slender  means  of  information. 

VUIthly. — Insufficiency  of  certificates  on  which 
Patients  are  received  into  the  madhouses. 

IXthly. — The  defective  visitation  of  private  Mad- 
houses, under  the  provisions  of  the  14  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  49. 

The  references*  are  made  by  Your  Committee  to 
the  pages  of  the  Evidence,  to  show,  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  to  the  reader,  what  has  been  said 
respecting  each.  On  consideration  of  which.  Your 
Committee  are  persuaded,  that  no  doubt  will  be  en- 
tertained of  the  insufficiency  of  the  visitation  which 
has  taken  place,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  district 
assigned  to  the  care  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
from  the  professional  occupations  of  the  visitors  not 
allowing  them  sufficient  time  to  perform  the  duties 
required;  and  still  less  doubt  will  probably  remain, 
of  the  utter  insufficiency  or  total  neglect  of  those 


* The  references  here  alluded  to,  were  marked  in  the  margin  of 
the  report;  but,  the  method  of  this  arrangement  followed  in  this 
edition,  having  placed  the  subject  in  different  pages,  the  figures 
were  omitted  as  useless. 
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* duties  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  follows  of  course, 
that  some  amendment  of  the  law  is  requisite  for  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  cannot  resist  observing  also,  that 
the  Commissioners  have  not  the  power  of  withholding 
a new  licence  to  a person  deprived  of  one  for  the 
most  flagitious  conduct. 

In  Ireland , the  necessity  of  making  some  further 
provision  for  Insane  Persons,  appears  to  be  more 
urgent  even  than  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Evidence,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  public  establishments,  and  some 
private  houses  in  Dublin,  there  are  no  places  appro- 
priated separately  for  the  reception  of  persons  in  this 
state  in  Ireland.  In  a few  hospitals  for  general  relief 
of  patients,  there  are  wards  for  Insane  Persons,  but 
these  are  very  ill  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  that  should  be  had  in  view ; and  as  there  are 
no  poor  houses  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  pauper  lunatics  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the 
country,  till  those  who  are  outrageous  are  sent  up  to 
Dublin,  in  a manner  shocking  to  humanity;  while 
the  idiots  are  left  to  go  about  the  villages,  the  sport 
of  the  common  people. 

As  the  Governors  of  the  Asylum  at  York  called 
the  attention  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  by 
petition,  in  the  last  session,  to  the  management  of 
the  establishment,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  subject  it  to  the  provisions  of  a Bill  then 
depending,  respecting  Madhouses;  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  Bethlem  succeeded  on  that  occasion  in  ob- 
taining a clause,  while  the  Bill  was  in  the  House,  for 
a partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
favour  of  that  Hospital ; Your  Committee  are  de- 
sirous of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Plouse  to  the 
parts  of  the  Evidence  which  relate  to  those  two 
establishments. 

Your  Committee,  impressed  with  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Buildings  for  the  reception  of  Insane  Persons 
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throughout  England,  obtained  from  an  Architect, 
who  has  given  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
who  has  been  employed  to  make  designs  for  an 
Asylum  for  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
Plans  with  Estimates,  which  they  think  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  public,  especially  in  counties  where  there 
may  be  a disposition  to  erect  houses  for  the  reception 
of  Insane  Persons  under  the  Act  48  Geo.  III.  c.  9b  j 
as  it  appears  to  Your  Committee  to  be  highly  desir- 
able jto  promote  the  operation  of  that  wise  and  bene- 
ficent law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intolerable  evil  of 
these  unhappy  persons  being  imprisoned  in  gaols  or 
in  parish  workhouses,  or  permitted  to  wander  about 
the  country  in  a state  of  total  helplessness  and  neg- 
lect ; in  the  former  case,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  other  prisoners  or  poor,  as  well  as  the  unneces- 
sary restraint  and  suffering  to  themselves ; and  in  the 
latter,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  doing  mischief  to 
others  or  to  themselves. — (See  Letter  from  Mr.  Finch, 
near  Salisbury,  to  the  Chairman.) 

Some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  in  the  care 
and  management  of  Houses  for  the  reception  of  In- 
sane Persons,  will  be  found  in  the  Evidence. 

The  length  to  which  this  Inquiry  has  been  un- 
avoidably drawn,  must  in  any  event  have  prevented, 
at  this  period  of  the  Session,  a Bill  being  passed  in 
the  remaining  part  of  it,  as  perfect  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  demands;  Your  Committee  deeply  la- 
ment the  necessity  for  this  delay,  because  the  ma- 
nagement in  more  than  one  of  the  places  for  the 
reception  of  the  unhappy  persons,  has  been  so  repre- 
hensible, as,  in  their  opinion,  to  subject  the  persons 
concerned,  if  it  had  been  known,  to  criminal  prose- 
cutions; but  that  regret  is  somewhat  abated  by  a 
conviction,  that  the  state  of  those  establishments  has 
already  been  considerably  meliorated  by  the  Inquiries 
which  have  taken  place. 

Your  Committee  are  persuaded  also,  that  when  the 
extent  of  the  evil  pointed  out  in  this  Report  shall  be 
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generally  known,  the  visiting  Physicians  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  will,  as  far  as  the  professional 
calls  upon  them  will  permit,  give  additional  attention 
to  the  duty  they  have  been  desirous  of  discharging; 
and  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  watch,  as  narrowly 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  over  the  conduct  of  the 
keepers  of  these  houses,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Patients  in  them.  The  Committee  trust  also,  that 
every  Magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  who  may  think  the 
condition  of  Insane  Persons  worthy  of  his  attentions, 
will  inform  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  respecting 
abuses  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  that  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  whether  it  may  be  fit  in  such 
case,  that  a prosecution  should  be  instituted  at  the 
suit  of  His  Majesty’s  Attorney  General. 

If  in  any  instance  a Magistrate  (during  the  ap- 
proaching recess)  shall  be  refused  admittance  into  one 
of  these  houses,  Your  Committee  cannot  doubt,  but 
that  such  refusal  will  have  due  weight  with  the  per- 
sons who  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  grant  li- 
cences for  keeping  Houses  of  this  description,  if  they 
shall  be  invested  with  a discretion  to  refuse  them  to 
unfit  persons. 


NEW  BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

AFTER  the  patient  Inquiry  made  by  Your  Com- 
mittee on  the  matters  referred  to  them,  they  thought 
it  desirable  to  inspect  the  New  Bethlem  Hospital , 
erected  in  Saint  George’s  Fields,  but  not  yet  inha- 
bited ; that  they  might  consider,  with  the  advantage 
they  have  acquired  from  this  examination,  how  far 
the  Building  might  appear  to  be  well  calculated  for 
the  accommodation  of,  and  to  afford  the  best  chance 
of  cure  to,  the  Patients  intended  to  be  soon  removed 
into  it ; and  having  accordingly  made  a careful  in* 
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spection  of  that  Building,  they  sybmit  the  following 
Observations  : — 

On  entering  the  Gallery  on  the  principal  Floor, 
they  observed  that  the  windows  were  so  high  as  to 
prevent  the  Patients  looking  out;  with  the  unfitness 
of  which  Your  Committee  were  struck,  as  intelligent 
persons  had  stated  in  the  course  of  the  examination, 
that  the  greatest  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
Patients  having  opportunities  of  seeing  objects  that 
might  amuse  them.  An  alteration  might  be  made  in 
this  respect,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Go- 
vernors, at  little  expense,  and  with  no  risk  of  injury 
to  the  building;  as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Upton,  the 
Deputy.  Architect,  that  these  windows  were  at  first 
so  constructed,  but  were  afterwards  built  up  at  the 
lower  part,  on  a suggestion  that  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  expose  the  Patients  to  the  view  of  passen- 
gers; which  inconvenience  it  is  conceived  might  be 
very  easily  obviated.  The  windows  in  the  upper 
story  appear  to  be  properly  constructed. 

In  the  Sleeping  Apartments  the  windows  are  not 
glazed,  which  Your  Committee  think  deprives  the 
Patients,  generally,  of  a reasonable  comfort,  and  may 
in  many  cases  be  really  injurious;  but  what  appears 
to  be  still  more  important,  there  are  no  flues  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  conducting  warm  air 
through  the  house,  except  in  the  lower  galleries  on 
the  basement  story,  which  are  proposed  to  be  warmed 
by  steam.  This  appears  to  be  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  because  it  is  represented  that  the 
Patients  suffer  sensibly  from  cold ; and  Doctor 
Munro,  the  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  stated,  that 
it  had  not  been  thought  advisable  to  administer 
medicines  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold  of 
the  house. 

In  this  opinion,  respecting  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hospital  being  properly  warmed,  the 
Committee  are  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Beecher,  who  has  witnessed  the  good 
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effect  of  it  in  the  Nottingham  Asylum,  and  in  other 
places. 

In  the  Infirmary  for  Female  Patients,  there  are 
only  three  small  windows,  at  a great  height,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  room ; it  appears  therefore,  that 
something  should  be  done  for  ventilation,  which 
might  easily  be  accomplished. 

The  construction  of  the  Privies  appears  to  be  very 
objectionable ; and  there  is  only  one  in  each  of  the 
upper  galleries,  one  in  the  criminal  part,  and  two  on 
the  basement  story ; nor  are  there  any  privies  or 
urinals  in  the  airing  grounds.  And  it  seems  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  drain  passing  under  the  beds,  is  on 
such  a construction  as  will  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  no  room  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead  bodies,  which  should  be  provided  for. 

There  are  eight  acres  of  ground  occupied  for  the 
Hospital,  including  the  site  of  the  buildings,  the  airing 
grounds,  and  one  acre  and  an  half  intended  for  a 
kitchen  garden ; and  there  are  nearly  four  acres  more 
adjoining,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Governors 
to  turn  to  profit,  the  Act  of  Parliament  restraining 
them  to  the  use  of  eight.  The  Committee,  however, 
think  it  may  be  expedient  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  propriety  of  enabling  the 
Governors  to  devote  this  ground  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Hospital,  from  a conviction  of  the  bene- 
fits the  Patients  derive  from  exercise,  and  in  many 
cases  from  labour. 

And  that  the  Patients  may  not  be  entirely  deprived 
of  these  benefits  in  wet  weather,  it  appears  to  be  de- 
sirable that  penthouses  should  be  erected  against  the 
cross  walls  of  the  airing  grounds,  or  a sort  of  covering 
in  the  middle  thereof,  like  those  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital. 

In  the  Criminal  Part  of  the  building,  the  Com- 
mittee find  the  same  objection  to  the  height  of  the 
windows,  as  before  mentioned  -3  and  that  no  provision 
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whatever  is  made  for  warming  this  department,  al- 
though the  warming  pipes  from  the  basement  story 
are  continued  to  the  door  at  which  this  part  is  en- 
tered ; and  it  may  be  useful,  if  external  doors  of  iron 
grating  should  be  provided  on  the  basement  story. 

The  Committee  have  only  further  to  remark,  that 
in  this  part  of  the  building  there  is  no  Infirmary. 

Resolved , 

That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  The 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill,  to 
amend  and  enforce  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
14th  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  intituled,  “An  Act  for  regu- 
lating Madhouses.” 


Wth  July,  1815. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Taken  before  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  Provi- 
sions being  made  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Madhouses  in  Eng- 
land. 


YORK  ASYLUM. 


Luna,  1°  die  Mail,  1815. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

Where  do  you  live? — At  Skellow  Grange,  near  Doncaster, 
in  Yorkshire. 

You  are  a Governor  of  the  York  Asylum,  and  a Magistrate 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire? — I am. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
York  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients in  that  Asylum  ? — I have. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  how  you  became 
possessed  of  that  information  ? — In  the  year  1813,  application  was 
made  to  me  to  grant  a warrant  against  a man  who  had  assaulted 
a poor  woman  : upon  inquiry,  I found  the  man  to  be  insane,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  at  York.  Sometime  after- 
wards he  returned,  and  I was  informed  he  had  been  extremely 
ill  used.  The  name  of  the  man  was  William  Vickers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  I published  several  letters  and  other  documents; 
upon  which  various  meetings  of  the  Governors  were  held,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  course  of  twelve  months,  until  the  27th  of 
August  last ; upon  which  day  all  the  servants  and  officers  of  the 
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house  were  dismissed,  or  their  places  declared  vacant,  except 
one.  Not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  was  done,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  publish  a letter  to  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  Riding ; in  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I stated  every  thing  that  I knew  relating 
to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  abuses  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  house.  The  Appendix  contains  a Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses,  and  the  new  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

[A  Copy  of  this  Pamphlet  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
Committee .] 

In  what  condition  did  you  find  this  Asylum  when  you  visited  it 
in  the  Spring  Assize  week  of  1814? — Having  suspicions  in  my 
mind  that  there  were  some  parts  of  that  Asylum  which  had  not 
been  seen,  I went  early  in  the  morning,  determined  to  examine 
every  place.  After  ordering  a great  number  of  doors  to  be  opened, 
I came  to  one  which  was  in  a retired  situation  in  the  kitchen 
apartments,  and  which  was  almost  hid  by  the  opening  of  a door 
in  the  passage.  I ordered  this  door  to  be  opened ; the  keepers 
hesitated,  and  said,  the  apartment  Belonged  to  the  women,  arid 
they  had  not  the  key.  I ordered  them  to  get  the  key ; but  it  was 
said  to  be  mislaid,  and  not  to  be  found  at  the  moment.  Upon 
this  I grew  angry,  and  told  them  I insisted  upon  its  being  found ; 
and  that,  if  they  would  not  find  it,  I could  find  a key  at  the  kit- 
chen fire-side,  namely,  the  poker ; upon  that  the  key  was  imme- 
diately brought.  When  the  door  was  opened,  I went  into  the 
passage,  and  I found  four  cells,  I think,  of  about  eight  feet  square, 
in  a very  horrid  and  filthy  situation  ; the  straw  appeared  to  be  al- 
most saturated  with  urine  and  excrement;  there  was  some  bedding 
laid  upon  the  straw  in  one  cell,  in  the  others  only  loose  straw. 
A man  (a  keeper)  was  in  the  passage  doing  something,  but  what 
I do  not  know.  The  walls  were  daubed  with  excrement ; the 
air-holes,  of  which  there  were  one  in  each  cell,  were  partly  filled 
with  it.  In  one  cell  there  were  two  pewter  chamber-pots,  loose. 
I asked  the  keeper  if  these  cells  were  inhabited  by  the  patients, 
and  was  told  they  were  at  night.  I then  desired  him  to  take  me 
up  stairs,  and  shew  me  the  place  of  the  women  who  came  out  of 
those  cells  that  morning ; I then  went  up  stairs,  and  he  shewed 
me  into  a room,  which  I caused  him  to  measure,  and  the  size  of 
which,  he  told  me,  was  twelve  feet  by  seven  feet  ten  inches ; 
and  in  which  there  were  thirteen  women,  who,  he  told  me,  had 
all  come  out  of  those  cells  that  morning. 

Were  they  pauper-women  ? — I do  not  know.  I was  afraid  that 
afterwards  he  should  deny  that,  and  therefore  I went  in  and  said  to 
him,  “ Nqw,  Sir,  clap  your  hand  upon  the  head  of  this  woman,” 
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and  I did  so  too ; and  I said,  “ Is  this  one  of  the  very  women 
that  were  in  those  cells  last  night  f”  And  he  said  she  was.  I 
became  very  sick,  and  could  not  remain  longer  in  the  room ; I 
vomited.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a half  after  this  I pro- 
cured Colonel  Cooke,  of  Owston,  and  John  Cooke,  Esq.  of 
Cams  Mount,  to  examine  those  cells ; they  had  come  to  attend 
a special  meeting,  which  I had  caused  to  be  called  that  day  at 
twelve  o’clock.  Whilst  I was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cells, 
waiting  for  the  key,  a young  woman  ran  past  me,  amongst  the 
men-servants,  decently  dressed  ; I asked  who  she  was ; and  was 
told  by  Atkinson  that  she  was  a female  patient  of  respectable 
connexions.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  Governors,  which  I had 
caused  to  be  called,  I told  them  what  I had  seen ; and  I asked 
Atkinson,  the  apothecary,  in  their  presence,  if  what  I had  said 
was  not  correctly  true  ; and  I told  him,  if  he  intended  to  deny 
any  part  of  it,  he  must  do  it  then : he  bowed  his  assent,  and  ac- 
knowledged what  I said  was  true.  I then  desired  the  Governors 
to  come  with  me  to  see  those  cells ; and  then  I discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  cells  were  unknown  to  the  Governors. 
Several  of  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  fifteen,  told  me 
they  had  never  seen  them  ; that  they  had  gone  round  the  house 
with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York  ; that  they  had  under- 
stood they  were  to  see  the  whole  house,  and  these  cells  had  not 
been  shewn  to  them.  We  went  through  the  cells,  and  at  that  time 
they  had  been  cleaned  as  much  as  they  could  in  so  short  a space 
of  time.  I turned  up  the  straw  in  one  of  them  with  my  um- 
brella, and  pointed  out  to  the  gentlemen  the  chain  and  handcuff 
which  were  then  concealed  beneath  the  straw,  and  which  I then 
perceived  had  been  fixed  into  a board  newly  put  down  in  the  floor. 
I afterwards  inquired  of  one  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  afford  any  temporary  accommodations 
which  they  could  for  a moderate  sum  of  money  to  the  patients, 
if  those  cells  had  been  shewn  to  that  Committee,  and  I was  told 
they  had  not.  Before  I saw  these  cells  I had  been  repeatedly 
told  by  Atkinson,  the  apothecary,  and  the  keepers,  that  I had 
seen  the  whole  house  that  was  occupied  by  patients  ; I after- 
wards was  told,  by  a professional  man,  (Mr.  Pritchett)  that  he 
had  heard  Mr.  Watson,  the  architect,  ask  one  of  the  keepers 
what  those  places  were  ; Mr.  Watson  at  that  time  was  looking 
out  of  the  staircase  windows,  and  he  heard  the  keeper  answer 
Mr  Watson,  that  they  were  cellars  and  other  little  offices.  The 
day  after  my  examination  of  these  cells,  I went  again  early  in 
die  morning  to  examine  them,  after  I knew  that  the  straw  could 
have  been  used  only  one  night ; and  I can  positively  say,  from 
this  examination,  that  the  straw  which  I first  fouud  there  must  liav$ 
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been  in  use  a very  considerable  time.  Early  in  the  investigation 
which  took  place  into  this  Institution,  several  gentlemen  came 
forward  to  state  that  they  had  examined  the  house,  on  purpose  to 
form  a judgment  of  it,  but,  though  several  of  them  were  present 
when  I stated  the  case  of  these  cells,  they  did  not  state  that  they 
had  seen  them.  When  Colonel  Cooke,  of  Owston,  was  in  one 
of  the  cells,  he  tried  to  make  marks  or  letters  in  the  excrement 
remaining  upon  the  floor  after  it  had  been  cleaned,  and  fresh 
straw  put  upon  it ; which  he  did  without  any  difficulty,  and 
which  he  will  be  ready  to  state  to  the  Committee,  if  required. 
The  day  after  I saw  these  cells,  I went  up  into  the  apartments 
of  the  upper  class  of  female  patients  with  one  of  the  men- 
keepers,  as  I should  suppose,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  one  of 
those  who  were  dismissed  in  August ; and  I asked  him,  when  at 
the  door  of  the  ward,  if  his  key  would  not  open  those  doors ; 
I did  not  give  him  time  to  answer,  but  I seized  the  key  from  his 
hand,  and  with  it  opened  the  outer  door  of  the  ward,  and  then 
went  and  opened  the  bed-room  doors  of  the  upper  class  of  fe- 
male patients,  and  locked  them  again ; I then  gave  him  his  Icey 
again.  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  a Quaker,  at  York,  was  standing  by, 
and  saw  me. 

Do  you  know  of  any  unfit  practices  with  respect  to  the  female 
patients? — Yes;  I have  been  informed  they  have  been  got  with  child ; 
and  I have  now  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a warrant,  granted  by  Frede- 
rick L’Oste,  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  apprehend  James  Back- 
house, the  head-keeper,  who  was  charged  with  having  got  with  child 
Elizabeth  West,  a female  pauper,  sent  to  this  Asylum  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  the  Township  of  Louth ; the  warrant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  backed,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1797,  by  R.  Met- 
calfe. I ain  informed  that  he  was  taken  by  the  authority  of  this  war- 
rant to  Louth,  where  Elizabeth  West  fathered  the  child  upon  him. 
Elizabeth  West  was  admitted  into  the  Asylum,  August  the  17th, 
1796,  was  removed  May  the  8th,  1797,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  August  the  19th,  1797 ; the  keeper  Backhouse  paid 
30  L to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Louth,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bastard ; he  paid  it  by  three  instalments ; it 
appears  by  the  town  books,  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  have 
made  themselves  debtors  in  these  sums  to  the  township : I am  in- 
formed that  Elizabeth  West  was  a young  woman  of  exceedingly 
good  character  before  she  went  to  the  Asylum ; and  she  is  now  a 
woman  of  exceedingly  good  character,  and  has  been  living  some 
years  in  a respectable  family.  Sometime  after  this  the  head- 
keeper  retired  from  this  house ; upon  which  occasion  a piece  of 
plate  was  voted  to  him  a9  a mark  of  approbation  of  his  conduct 
during  a service  of  twenty-six  years ; I have  not  the  most  distant 
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suspicion,  that  any  one  of  the  governors  who  voted  for  this  piece  of 
plate,  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  this  transaction  between 
Backhouse  and  West,  except  the  phvsician  Hunter. 

In  what  liue  of  life  is  Backhouse  at  present  t — He  now  keeps 
a private  Madhouse  in  Yoik. 

Do  you  know  of  any  case  more  recent,  of  the  same  nature  ? — 
Yes;  the  case  of  Dorothy  Exilby  of  Kirby  Malzeard;  she  was 
admitted  February  8th,  1801,  she  was  discharged  cured  February 
20th,  1802,  delivered  of  a male  child  the  21st  September,  1802; 
the  father  of  this  child  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  patieuts. 
I have  heard  also,  and  believe  from  the  respectable  authority  from 
which  I received  it,  that  a woman  in  a superior  situation  in  life 
who  was  there  as  an  insane  patient,  was  got  with  child  by  some 
person  within  the  house. 

Do  you  know'  whether,  amongst  the  women  whom  you  found 
as  inhabitants  of  the  cells,  you  have  described  as  having  been  con- 
cealed, there  were  persons  of  a better  situation  of  life  than 
pauper  lunatics  ? — I think  there  were  not  at  that  time. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  women  of  that  better  situation 
of  life,  had  ever  been  confined  there  ? — I have  not. 

Do  you  knowr  of  any  cases  of  cruelty  or  unnecessary  severity 
having  been  exercised  in  that  Asylum  ? - I conceive  the  case  of 
William  Vickers  must  have  been  a case  both  of  cruelty  and  of 
very  great  neglect.  When  I examined  him,  which  I did  very 
soon  after  I w'as  told  he  had  returned  from  York,  his  body  ap- 
peared to  be  bruised  in  many  parts ; I was  informed  he  had  a 
bad  sore  on  his  leg,  and  I refused  to  order  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  to  give  him  relief,  until  he  had  procured  for  my  satisfaction 
the  certificate  of  Mr.  Maples,  a surgeon  of  Thorn  (who  attended 
the  poor  people  of  the  parish)  as  to  his  state  of  health ; of  which 
the  following  is  a copy : 

“ This  is  to  certify,  That  I w'as  sent  for  by  Mr.  Hopwood 
“ of  Thorning  Hurst,  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant,  to  exa- 
“ mine  the  state  in  which  William  Vickers  of  Staniforth  was 
“ dismissed  from  the  York  Asylum.  He  had  the  itch  very 
“ bad,  was  also  extremely  filthy,  for  I saw  his  wife  not  only 
“ comb  several  lice  from  his  head,  but  take  them  from  the 
u folds  of  his  shirt  neck ; his  health  w'as  so  much  impaired 
te  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  by  himself ; his  legs  were 
“ very  much  swelled,  and  one  of  them  in  a state  of  mortifi- 
“ cation.  He  is  now  much  recovered  both  in  mind  and 
“ health,  by  bark  and  a generous  nourishing  diet.  Witness 
“ my  hand,  this  29th  day  of  October,  1815. 

“ Charles  Maples'* 

Upon  that  certificate  being  sent  to  me,  I ordered  him  relief,  and 
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I began  to  make  enquiries  of  his  relations  and  friends,  into  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  respecting  him,  and  I have 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  eight  or  nine  disinterested  witnesses  had 
been  examined  by  the  governors,  this  case  would  have  been 
completely  made  out.  Several  of  the  witnesses  told  me,  from  the 
appearance  of  his  back  when  he  first  came  from  York,  that  he 
had  been  flogged ; he  repeatedly  told  them  so  when  in  the  Asy- 
lum ; and  at  one  time,  when  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses  were 
present  with  him  in  the  Asylum,  a wroman  was  brought  from  the 
other  part  of  the  Asylum,  and  she  told  them  that  she  was  flogged 
also.  When  1 saw  Vickers,  the  black  marks  remained  very 
strong,  but  the  marks  of  the  whip-lashes,  which  they  described, 
liad  disappeared.  Vickers,  at  the  time  I saw  him,  was  in  such  a 
state  of  health,  that  he  could  not  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  any 
question  whatever,  although  he  walked  about  and  ate  his  victuals 
heartily.  Another  case  which  I laid  before  the  governors,  was 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shorey ; he  was  a clergyman,  reduced  to 
indigence  I believe  in  consequence  of  his  mental  complaint ; he 
had  at  times,  and  for  considerable  periods,  intervals  of  reason  ; iu 
those  intervals,  when  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  understanding 
every  thing  that  was  done  to  him,  repeatedly  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  he  w as  exposed  to  personal  indignity ; and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  w as  inhumanly  kicked  down  stairs  by  the  keepers,  and  told, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  looked  upon  no  better 
than  a dog ; his  person  sw'armed  with  vermin : And  to  complete 
this  poor  man’s  misery,  the  keepers  insulted  his  wife  with  indecent 
ribaldry,  in  order  to  deter  her  from  visiting  him  in  his  unfortunate 
situation ; his  wife  occasionally  visited  him,  to  bring  him  such 
little  comforts  as  she  could  procure  by  the  labour  of  her  hands, 
for  she  w orked  to  support  him  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the 
Asylum : he  had  a gold  watch,  which  was  lost  there,  and  which 
his  wife  could  never  recover. 

How  long  ago  was  this  case? — I should  think  not  more  thau 
three  years  ago. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  cases  of  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Thirkell  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  relations? — Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  what  you  know 
about  them  ? — One  of  them,  a labouring  man,  was  sent  to  the 
Asylum  on  the  recommendation  of  Miss  Place  of  York ; after 
some  time  he  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  from  that 
time  to  this. 

In  what  w'ay  was  his  disappearance  entered  in  the  books  ? — He 
was  entered  “ removed when  Miss  Place  called  to  enquire 
after  his  state  of  health,  as  she  told  me,  she  asked  Atkinson  the 
apothecary,  how  he  did,  and  Atkinson  said,  he  was  gone  away 
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well.  I have  asked  the  father  of  this  young  man,  if  he  knew 
whether  hand-bills  were  published,  or  any  means  taken  to  discover 
him ; he  said,  he  never  heard  of  any,  and  he  never  could  get  a 
sight  of  a hand-bill. 

Did  Atkinson,  or  any  one  belonging  to  the  Asylum,  say,  that 
hand-bills  wrere  issued  offering  a reward  for  his  discovery? — Yes, 
the  steward  said  so ; and  on  the  day  when  I discovered  the  con- 
cealed cells,  I asked  Mr.  Surr  the  steward,  to  produce  to  me  the 
printer’s  bill  for  that  quarter  of  the  year  in  which  the  hand-bill 
must  have  been  entered,  if  any  had  been  printed  by  the  printer  of 
the  Asylum;  and  he  told  me,  after  a long  search,  that  he  had  lost 
the  bill. 

How  long  ago  is  this  ? — About  two  years  ago.  The  other 
Thirkell  was  a relation  of  the  former,  and  came  from  Sherbon  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  killed  some  time  after  he  was  in  the  Asylum 
by  another  patient;  his  death  was  entered  in  the  book  of  the 
Institution  where  the  accounts  are  kept  of  what  becomes  of  the 
patients,  under  the  w'ord,  “ died.”  Upon  my  examining  Mr.  Surr 
at  the  meeting  in  August,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  casualties 
were  entered,  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  all  entered  in  the 
same  way ; but  in  the  case  of  Thirkell  a coroner’s  inquest  did  sit, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  entered  in  the  order  book,  which 
was  a book  kept  locked  up  for  the  use  of  the  governors.  When 
a man  of  the  name  of  Bardwell,  alias  Chappy,  was  killed  a little 
after  ibis,  and  who  was  endeavoured  to  be  buried  privately,  and 
without  a coroner’s  inquest,  his  death  was  also  entered  “ died ;” 
but  the  Reverend  Mr.  Graham  having  heard  that  he  had  been 
killed,  would  not  bury  him,  but  insisted  upon  a coroner’s  jury 
being  summoned  ; and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  “ that  he  had 
died  by  the  violence  of  three  other  of  the  patients.” 

Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fact  was  as  found  by 
the  coroner’s  jury  r — Certainly  not ; I never  meant  to  attach  blame 
in  the  case  of  Thirkell,  who  was  killed,  and  I only  named  him  in 
my  information  to  the  governors  to  clearly  distinguish  his  case 
from  that  of  the  Thirkell  who  had  disappeared,  for  at  that  time  I 
did  not  know  the  Christian  names  of  the  two. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  book  or  books  are  kept,  so  as  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of  patients  admitted,  and  how 
they  are  disposed  of,  whether  by  cure,  or  by  death,  or  escapes,  or 
in  any  other  way  ? — There  was  a set  of  books  regularly  kept  by 
the  apothecary,  and  also  another  set  by  the  steward,  both  of 
whit_n  purported  to  be  a correct  account  of  the  admissious  of  the 
patients,  and  how  they  were  disposed  of;  but  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  accounts  were  false,  and  that  they  were  kept 
falsely  on  purpose.  By  the  report  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, it  appears  that  the  patients  admitted  from  the 
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opening  of  the  Institution  up  to  the  1st  of  July  1813,  had  been 
2,560,  and  that  the  deaths  during  that  period  had  been  365 ; but 
it  appears  that  a publication  of  the  state  of  the  Asylum,  signed  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  the  apothecary,  was  made  in  the  York  Herald, 
August  1812,  and  another  in  August  1813  ; which  are  as  follow : 


“ Extract  from  the  York  Herald,  Ausrust  1812. 


Admitted  from  the  first 
Establishment,  in  the 
year  1777,  to  June 
30th,  1811  - - -2,346 

Present  year  - - - - 99 


2,445 


Discharged  cured 

- -1,112 

Ditto  relieved 

- - 612 

Ditto  incurable  - 

- - 312 

Died  - - - - 

- - 210 

Remain  - - - 

- - 195 

2,445 

York  Herald, 
Admitted,  to  1st  July 

1812 2,445 

Ditto,  from  1st  July  1812 
to  1st  July  1813  - - 111 


2,556 


August  1813. 

Cured  ------  1,132 

Relieved  -----  655 

Incurable  and  relieved  by 

friends  -----  34S 

Died  - --  --  -221 
Remain,  Men  - “1227 

Ditto,  - Women-  - 77  i ^ 


2,556 


(Signed)  Charles  Atkinson  ” 

In  the  last  account,  the  deaths  within  the  year  ending  June 
1813,  appear  to  be  eleven;  but  I found  upon  examining  the  re- 
gister of  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Olave’s,  that  either  eighteen 
or  nineteen  had  been  buried  in  that  churchyard  alone  in  that  year, 
and  the  Committee  have  ascertained,  that  twenty-four  had  really 
died  in  that  year ; it  appears  therefore,  that  thirteen  were  taken 
from  the  deaths  and  added  to  some  other  item,  to  make  the  sums 
agree ; this  would  have  the  effect  of  disguising  the  mortality,  and 
also  of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  house  in  a two-fold  manner, 
if  added  to  the  cures ; and  if  reference  was  had  to  the  Extract 
from  the  York  Herald  of  August  17th,  1811,  I think,  that,  in 
that  year  will  clearly  appear  to  have  taken  place ; the  following 
are  the  two  Accounts  published  for  1811  and  1812: 
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“ Extract  from  the  York  Herald  of  August  17th,  1811. 


Admitted,  from  the  first 
Establishment  in  1771, 
to  1st  July  1810  - 2,254 

From  the  1st  July  1810, 
to  1st  July  1811  ~ - 92 


2,346 


Cured  -----  Q96 

Relieved  -----  592 

Incurable,  and  removed 
by  their  friends  - - 294 

Died  ------  292 

Remaining  in  the  house, 

106  men ; 66  women  172 


2,346 


Extract  from  the  York  Herald  of  August  22,  1812. 


Admitted,  from  the  first 
Establishment  in  177 1, 
to  1st  July  1811,  -2,S46 

From  the  1st  July  1811 
to  1st  July  1812  - - 99 


2,445 


Cured  - - - - -1,112 

Relieved  w - - - - 6l6 

Incurable,  and  relieved 
by  their  friends  - - 312 

Died  - - - - - - 210 

Remaining  in  the  house, 

116  men;  79  women  195 


2,445 


The  Accounts  kept  by  the  apothecary  and  the  steward,  were 
Debtor  and  Creditor  Accounts  ; and  as  it  appears,  from  a com- 
parison of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  the  extracts  from 
the  York  Herald,  that  the  deaths  of  144  patients  had  actually 
been  concealed,  they  must  have  been  concealed  from  design,  be- 
cause the  account  is  a debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  if  the  ac- 
count was  false  in  one  place,  it  must  have  been  false  in  more 
places  than  one,  or  else  the  sum  totals  could  not  have  agreed ; 
therefore  as  this  arises  upon  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  kept  by 
two  men,  and  they  both  agreed,  and  both  were  false,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a falsification  by  quadruple  entry,  not  double  entry 
only.  I asked  the  apothecary,  who  made  out  these  accounts  ? 
and  he  told  me,  that  he  did,  but  that  it  was  his  practice  to  send 
them  to  the  physician  and  to  the  steward  for  examination,  pre- 
vious to  their  publication. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  books  of  the  Institu- 
tion?— Yes;  the  committee  for  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion, about  last  Christmas,  sent  to  the  steward,  to  desire  him  to 
send  them  his  books  of  accounts.  He  told  them,  he  wrould  not 
do  it,  for  the  books  were  his,  and  he  would  not  give  them  up. 
They  reported  this  at  a quarterly  court ; upon  which  Mr.  Brook, 
the  treasurer,  was  sent  to  demand  them ; when,  he  told  Mr. 
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Brook,  that,  in  a moment  of  irritation,  he  had  burned  them  all 
except  a single  quarterly  account,  namely,  that  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1814,  which  he  delivered  up.  A few  days  afterwards,  the 
steward  produced  a set  of  quarterly  books  for  the  last  sixteen 
years.  The  books  produced  were  those  occasionally  inspected 
by  the  governors,  and  they  purposed  to  contain  an  account  of  the 
sums  received  for  the  patients.  There  was,  however,  another  set 
of  books,  which  have  not  been  produced,  in  which  the  steward 
entered  his  actual  receipts ; and  it  was  by  the  comparison  of  a 
single  quarterly  account  belonging  to  this  set,  which  accidentally 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry,  with  a quar- 
terly book  of  corresponding  date  belonging  to  the  former  set, 
that  the  physician’s  participation  in  the  weekly  payments  of  certain 
classes  of  patients  was  discovered.  I have,  I think,  therefore 
reason  to  believe  that  the  burning  of  the  books,  if  it  actually  took 
place,  was  not  a sudden  sally  of  passion,  but  a deliberate  act  of 
selection;  that  information  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Gray  of  York,  one  of  the  governors,  who  was  present  at  the 
time. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  respecting  the  mortality  within  the 
Asylum? — Yes;  I believe  the  average  number  of  patients  during 
Dr.  Hunter’s  life,  for  thirty-two  years,  ending  in  1 808,  was  84  ; and 
that  the  deaths  upon  the  average  were  eight  per  annum,  or  about  a 
tenth  of  the  w hole.  Since  Dr.  Hunter’s  death,  the  number  of  pa- 
tients has  been  as  follows  : — In  1 809,  156  ; in  1810,  1 68 ; in  1811, 
168;  in  1812,  186;  in  1813,  200;  in  1814,  173.  The  average 
number  of  patients  was  173.  The  deaths  on  an  average,  have  been 
23  in  a vear,  or  a seventh  of  the  whole.  During  the  year  ending 
the  1st  J uly,  1814,  the  number  of  patients  was  as  follows  : — 181 3 : 
July,  200;  August,  198;  September,  1Q6;  October,  199;  No- 
vember, 1SS;  December,  186. — 1814:  January,  173;  Feb- 
ruary, 1 60 ; March,  160;  April,  139;  May,  139;  June,  121. 
The  average  number  for  the  year,  is  173.  The  deaths  were  33, 
or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  w hole.  There  w as  no  death  took  place 
from  the  14th  July  1814,  up  to  the  3d  of  February  1815,  nearly 
seven  months.  In  the  former  year,  exclusive  of  the  four  that 
were  said  to  be  burned,  there  was  a mortality  of  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  patients,  29  out  of  173,  whereas  during  Dr.  Hunter’s 
life  they  did  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  same  pro- 
portion, videlicet,  that  of  1813-14,  would  allow'  17  deaths  during 
the  year  ending  in  July,  1815. 

Do  you  know  how  many  patients  have  died  during  the  iast 
year,  in  the  Asylum  ? — \N  hen  1 enquired  last,  about  a month  ago, 
I was  told  there  had  been  three. 

Do  you  know  the  mortality  that  took  place  in  the  Institution 
allied  the  llctreat  at  York,  by  which  the  Committee  can  be  made 
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acquainted  with  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  number  of  patients? — A 
greater  mortality  appears  to  me  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Asylum, 
than  in  the  Retrtal,  cater  s paribus.  1 beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
the  calculation  ought  always  to  be  made  on  the  average  number 
of  patients  in  the  house,  and  not  upon  the  number  admitted  in  the 
year.  I believe  the  deaths  in  the  Asvlum,  in  the  fifst  thirty-six 
years,  were  3bj ; the  average  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum, 
about  98:  the  deaths  in  the  Retreat,  in  sixteen  years,  were  26; 
the  average  number  of  patients  in  the  Retreat,  46.  I have  been 
informed,  that  of  82  old  cases,  stated  to  be  incurable,  admitted 
into  the  Retreat,  1 6 were  discharged  cured.  At  Saint  Luke’s 
only  18  out  of  323  incurables  were  reported  cured;  and  from 
Bethlem  Hospital  but  one  out  of  78  was  discharged  cured,  and 
that  one  was  returned  to  the  Hospital. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  Asylum  was  burnt? — A few  days 
after  the  court  of  governors  at  York  had  ordered  a general  in- 
vestigation, by  a committee,  into  the  rules  and  management  of  the 
Institution  (which  was  about  last  January  twelvemonth)  the  build- 
ing was  found  to  be  on  fire. 

Did  any  investigation  take  place  how  it  came  to  be  on  fire  ? — - 
Yes ; a general  meeting  took  place  immediately  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  and  a committee  of  live  gentlemen  wras  ap- 
pointed ; and  they  made  a report  a few  weeks  afterwards,  that  they 
believed  four  patients  had  been  burnt. 

Do  you  believe  more  than  four  people  were  burnt? — I can 
hardly  state  a decisive  opinion  upon  that  subject ; only  it  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  several  patients  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  house,  of  whom  no  account  whatever  can  be 
given. 

You  mean  by  that,  that  they  are  not  now  existing  in  the  house, 
and  they  can  produce  no  proof  of  their  being  discharged  ? — Y es  ; 
viz.  Margaret  Smith,  admitted  February  17th,  1787;  Catherine 
St.  Clair,  admitted  October  1 6th,  1790;  D.  Myson,  admitted 
April  20th,  1796;  D.  Thackwray,  admitted  July  20th,  1796; 
and  Mrs.  Parke,  admitted  August  19th,  1797. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  or  night  did  the  fire  break  out  ? — At 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  use  of  chains  in  the  house  ? — 
Yes,  1 do ; but  I never  thought  or  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  use  of  a chain  would  have  been  a charge  against  the  Institu- 
tion, if  it  had  not  been  stated  by  Dr.  Best  and  all  the  keepers, 
that  to  their  knowledge  there  were  no  chains  in  the  house,  and 
that  they  were  unnecessary. 

Did  you  find  any  chains  in  the  house? — Yes,  I did  ; 1 found  a 
chain  in  one  of  the  cells  that  was  concealed,  which  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  recently  used ; and  I should  never  have 
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made  an  observation  upon  that  chain,  if  it  had  not,  as  1 have 
said  before,  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  Institution,  that  to  their  knowledge  there  was  not  such  a thing 
in  the  house. 

Did  you  find,  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  chains? — Yes,  I 
did ; on  the  day  when  all  the  servants  and  officers  of  the  house 
were  dismissed,  I went  to  a closet  at  the  side  of  a fire  in  one  of  the 
cells,  and  demanded  the  key  of  it ; we  could  find  all  the  keys  in 
the  house  but  that,  and  the  carpenter  was  obliged  to  open  it.  In 
that  closet  I found  an  instrument,  which  I believe  is  called  by 
Shakespear  a gyve ; it  is  a strong  iron  bar  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a shackle  at  each  end,  intended  to  keep  open  the  legs  of  a 
patient ; it  is  fastened  to  an  iron  belt  which  goes  round  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  has  two  chains  to  it,  and  handcuffs  fcj-  the 
hands  of  the  patient.  I took  it  directly  to  the  weighing  scales, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  was  there,  for  the  chain  was  wanting, 
weighed  24lbs.  I desired  it  to  be  taken  care  of,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  see  it,  if  they  should 
be  so  disposed.  It  appeared  rusty,  and  not  to  have  been  lately 
used.  The  keeper  could  give  no  account  of  when  it  came  into 
the  house. 

Did  you  find  any  where  about  the  house,  any  chains  in  such  a 
state  as  to  induce  you  to  think  the  use  of  them  had  been  recently 
required  in  the  house  ? — No  ! nor  do  I believe  they  had. 

Have  any  new  laws  been  made  ? — Yes. 

Bearing  what  date  ? — The  new  laws  were  passed  last  August. 

Dr.  Best  the  physician  has  resigned,  has  he  not  ? — He  has. 

So  that  at  this  moment  there  is  not  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  who  w'as  there  during  the  time  the  abuses  you  have 
been  detailing  existed? — Yes;  there  is  one,  Mr.  Brook,  the  trea- 
surer, who  l believe  every  body  thought  had  conducted  himself 
with  very  great  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  Institu- 
tion ; Dr.  Best  resigned  lately,  assigning  ill  health  as  the  cause. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  food  of  the  patients 
was  bad  ? — Yes ; Mary  Beckw'ith,  who  was  examined  in  the  case 
of  Martha  Kidd,  one  of  the  cases  of  abuse  I laid  before  the 
governors,  told  me,  that  she  w'as  faint  for  want  of  something  to 
eat,  when  attending  as  a witness,  and  she  was  ordered  some  bread 
and  cheese ; that  the  bread  was  of  the  vilest  and  worst  description 
she  ever  saw  in  her  life.  I asked  Mr.  Ridsdale,  a respectable 
linen-draper  in  Pomfret,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  if  he  saw 
any  thing  of  that  bread,  and  he  said  he  had,  and  he  was  ready  to 
make  oath  of  it  if  necessary,  and  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  of  the 
worst  quality  he  ever  saw  in  his  life ; and  therefore  I think  they 
would  have  hardly  given  the  witnesses  upon  such  an  occasion, 
such  bad  bread,  if  they  had  not  fed  their  patients  with  it. 
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Were  the  servants  of  the  Institution  in  the  practice  of  taking 
fees  from  any  of  the  patients,  or  of  exacting  money  from  them, 
upon  one  pretence  or  another  ? — -A  respectable  man  of  the  name 
of  Hanson  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a patient  in  the  house, 
he  was  shut  up  in  a dark  cell  naked,  sometimes  with  another 
patient,  and  sometimes  by  himself,  for  a week  at  a time  or  more; 
that  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  in  a corner  of  the 
room ; that  the  straw  was  not  changed  for  a considerable  number 
of  days ; and  that  at  one  time  when  he  was  there,  when  the 
keeper  brought  him  his  meat,  he  promised  him  five  shillings 
when  he  went  out,  if  he  would  get  him  a shirt ; and  when  he 
did  come  out  and  left  the  Institution  he  gave  the  keeper  five  shil- 
lings according  to  his  promise.  I understood  this  gentleman,  that 
when  he  gave  him  the  five  shillings  he  was  recovered,  and  on  that 
account,  I conceive,  he  is  a credible  evidence  as  to  the  fact. 
The  physician  and  apothecary  also  took  fees  in  one  case ; a Mr. 
Mandell,  of  Doncaster,  paid  the  physician  five  guineas,  upon 
which  occasion  Mr.  Atkinson  also  received  two,  as  was  stated  to 
me  by  the  relations  of  the  patient  who  paid  them. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Atkinson  since  he  was  discharged 
from  the  Institution  ? — He  has  set  up  a private  Madhouse  of  his 
own  at  York. 

Do  you  know  that  any  sums  of  money  have  been  misapplied  ? 
- — I have  great  reason  to  think  there  have ; and  I have  stated  my 
reasons  at  length  for  that  opinion,  in  my  letter  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

Do  you  know  an  instance  of  a patient  being  found  out  of  his 
proper  place? — Yes,  I do;  one  was  found  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke 
and  Mr.  Pritchett  in  the  wash-house ; it  was  in  the  month  of 
April ; he  was  standing  on  a wet  stone  floor,  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay;  he  was  a mere  skeleton;  his  thighs  were 
nearly  covered  with  excrement  in  a dry  state,  and  those  parts 
which  were  not  so,  appeared  excoriated,  as  did  also  some  parts 
of  his  waist.  The  keeper,  who  was  called,  said,  that  the  patient 
was  not  accustomed  to  leave  his  bed ; that  he  was  a perfect  child, 
and  could  do  nothing  for  himself ; that  his  attendant  was  killing 
pigs,  and  could  not  therefore  attend  to  him ; the  bed  which  he 
was  said  to  have  left  was  in  a most  filthy  state,  and  corresponded 
with  that  of  his  body ; he  was  spoken  of  by  all  the  attendants  as 
a dying  man.  The  further  history  of  this  poor  creature,  how- 
ever, proved  the  fallacy  of  appearances ; he  was  removed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Asylum,  where  he  was  better  attended  to,  and 
in  a few  months  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  removed  to  his 
parish,  in  an  inoffensive  though  imbecile  state  of  mind. 
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Mart  is,  2°  die  Mali,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

IN  your  examination  of  yesterday,  you  stated  that  it  appeared 
by  the  Report,  that  certain  patients  were  missing  or  unaccounted 
for ; did  the  Asylum,  or  the  relatives  of  any  of  those  persons  so 
missed,  take  any  trouble  to  discover  what  had  become  of  them  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  a considerable  misapplication  of  the 
public  money  had  taken  place ; will  you  inform  the  Committee, 
as  briefly  as  you  can,  how  that  arose,  and  to  whose  use  the  mis- 
applied money  was  appropriated  ? — In  the  seventh  page  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
classification  took  place  in  the  year  17S5,  and  it  is  therein  also 
admitted,  that  this  order  was  never  repealed.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  certain  weekly  payments  were  directed ; and  in  page 
2Q,  it  is  stated,  that  “ when  any  patients  of  a better  condition 
offer  themselves  to  the  Asylum,  they  are  admitted  upon  a rate  of 
payment  which  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  their  circumstances ; 
and  that  Dr.  Hunter,  to  whom  the  Governors  think  themselves 
obliged,  for  his  liberal,  disinterested,  and  charitable  attendance 
upon  the  necessitous  objects  of  the  charity,  may  be  requested  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  interest,  by  receiving  from  the  friends  of 
such  patients  the  reasonable  emoluments  of  his  profession 
And  that  in  the  same  page,  it  is  also  stated  what  the  weekly  pay- 
ments of  the  patients  should  be,  and  what  items  they  should  dis- 
charge ; viz.  “ the  weekly  payments,  discharge  board  and  lodg- 
ing, coal,  candle,  tea,  washing,  and  medicines.”  These  orders 
could  not  be  considered  obsolete  by  the  physician,  because,  in 
3813,  he  published  a Report,  of  which  the  following  is  a part; 
and  it  appears  by  the  order  book,  that  this  Report  was  proposed 
by  himself,  and  is  entered  in  the  book,  as  follows : “ Resolved, 

That  the  Report  now  produced  and  submitted  to  the  Court  by 
Dr.  Best  be  adopted,  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted ;”  and  it  contained  the  following  passages : “ The  friends 

of  the  patients  pay  a weekly  sum  in  proportion  to  their  ability, 
and  by  this  arrangement,  the  utility  of  the  Institution  is  extended 
to  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
penses of  the  indigent  are  reduced  by  the  payments  of  the  more 
affluent  patients.  Parish  and  other  paupers  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  nine  shillings  a week;  the  weekly  payments  of  persons 
in  low  circumstances,  but  not  absolutely  in  the  condition  of  pau- 
pers, is  from  10s.  to  15s.;  patients  in  better  circumstances,  aud 
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in  the  higher  stations  of  life,  are  charged  with  moderation  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  means.  A certain  number  of  patients,  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  who  pay  for  their  own  board,  and 
have  no  assistance  from  their  parishes,  receive  the  benefit  of  S5l. 
per  annum  (being  the  interest  of  the  reduction  fund)  along  with 
the  overflowings  of  the  payments  of  the  more  affluent  patients. 
The  above  payments  discharge  lodging,  board,  coal  and  candle, 
tea,  washing,  and  medicines ; but  those  patients,  whose  expenses 
exceed  Qs.  a week,  are  separately  charged  for  their  washing. 
The  physician  is  required  to  attend  gratis  on  the  paupers,  and  on 
those  who  are  maintained  at  reduced  payments  ; but  is  authorized 
to  receive  from  the  friends  of  the  more  affluent  patients  the  rea- 
sonable emoluments  of  his  profession.”  In  the  above  Report  it 
is  stated,  that  parish  and  other  paupers  are  maintained  at  nine 
shillings  a week,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  physi- 
cian receives  emoluments  from  the  affluent  only  ; yet,  from  seven- 
teen of  the  patients  maintained  at  nine  shillings,  the  physician 
was  receiving  one  shilling  per  week  each.  It  is  stated,  the  phy- 
sician “ is  authorized  to  receive  reasonable  emoluments  from  the 
affluent.”  Mr.  Wilson  paid  one  hundred  and  nine  pounds  four 
shillings  per  annum,  of  which  the  physician  only  accounted  for 
thirty-six  pounds  eight  shillings,  retaining  the  remaining  sum  of 
seventy-two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  as  “ his  reasonable  emolu- 
ment.” The  thirty-six  pounds  eight  shillings  paid  to  the  house 
was  also  to  leave  overflowings  to  the  distressed  patients.  In 
page  48  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  it  will  be 
seen,  that  there  were 

Fourteen  patients,  at  4s.  each  per  week  - £.145  12  0 

Twelve  ditto,  at  2s.  each  per  week  - - 62  8 0 

Seventeen  ditto,  at  1 s.  each  per  week  - - - 44  4 0 

Now,  take  the  first  class  of  patients  at  16s.  and  252  4 0 

the  part  taken  from  them  at  1/.  8s.;  for  Mr. 

Wilson,  of  Saviour  Gate,  paid  2/.  2s.  to  the 
Asylum,  of  which  the  physician  took  1 1.  8s., 
and  there  will  remain  for  him  - - - 1,1 64  1 6 0 

Which,  added  to  the  former,  makes  - - 1,417  0 0 

This  sum,  multiplied  by  five,  the  number  of 

years  Dr.  Best  has  held  the  situation,  gives  7,085  0 0 

And  by  twenty-three,  the  time  Dr.  Hunter 
might  have  taken  these  sums,  viz.  since  the 
year  1785,  gives  - - - - - - - 32,59 1 0 0 


£.39,676  0 0 
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Now  give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  this  statement  is  founded 
part  on  fact  and  part  on  reasoning  merely  from  the  facts  stated 
by  the  Committee ; but  I can  prove,  on  unquestionable  evidence, 
that  as  much  as  four  pounds  a week  have  been  paid ; and  if  I 
cast  off  for  errors  in  taking  too  high  an  average,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  account,  20,000/.,  I apprehend  enough  will  have 
been  shewn  to  prove  that  the  physicians  had  applied  to  their  own 
use  large  sums,  without  any  authority. 

Was  there  any  committee  or  visitors  who  looked  after  the 
affairs  of  the  Asylum  ? — No  ; the  physician  had  for  many  years 
past  been  the  sole  physician,  sole  visitor,  and  sole  committee, 
and  had  the  whole  management  of  the  Institution. 

There  was  no  visitation  of  the  Asylum  at  all  by  any  of  the 
governors,  or  the  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood? — I never 
heard  that  there  was  any  visitation  by  governors,  except  at  the 
quarter  days,  and  the  annual  day;  and  the  magistrates  had  no 
authority  whatever. 

At  these  quarterly  and  annual  meetings,  did  the  governors  who 
visited  examine  into  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  house  ? 
— I never  heard  that  they  went  over  it  to  examine  it  at  those 

was  no  duty  prescribed  to  them  by  the  laws  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any ; they  met  quarterly  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to 
make  such  orders  as  they  thought  proper. 

Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  believe  that  in  that  period  any  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  by  the  governors,  of  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  lunatics  within  the  Asylum,  took  place  ? — 
No,  I do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether,  shortly  previous  to  the  time  of  your 
visiting  the  cells  you  described  yesterday,  there  had  been  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  governors?  I think  not,  but  constant 
meetings  had  taken  place  of  the  committees  to  enquire  into  the 
abuses  of  the  house. 

Do  you  believe  the  governors  knew  of  the  misapplication  of 
the  money,  or  the  general  mismanagement  of  the  Asylum  ? — I 
conceive  the  physician,  who  was  one  of  the  governors,  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  it,  whether  others  were  or  not,  I cannot  tell ; 
but  I am  certain  a great  many  of  them  w'ere  ignorant. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  houses,  in  which  there  is 
any  degree  of  mismanagement  of  the  Lunatics  ? — Y es,  in  a house 
at  Spinkw'ell,  near  Bradford,  the  situation  in  which  I found  the 
Lunatic  paupers  was  most  deplorable ; one  of  them  was  chained 
to  a stone  floor,  wallowing  in  his  own  excrement  and  filth ; 
another  of  them  bolted  fast  into  a chair  from  which  he  could  not 
move ; this  house  had  no  licence,  and  had  never  been  visited 
regularly  by  any  magistrates,  as  the  woman-keeper  of  it  told  me, 
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and  I only  got  access  to  it  by  threatening  her,  that  as  I was  a 
magistrate,  I would  punish  her,  and  that  I would  ruin  her  by 
suing  for  the  fine  of  500/.  Mr.  Gee,  surveyor,  of  Little  Hough- 
ton, was  present  with  me  when  I visited  this  house. 

How  many  persons  were  there  confined  in  it  ? — I do  not  recoL 
lect,  certainly,  but  about  seven  or  eight. 

Were  all  of  them  ill  treated? — No,  not  all. 

Were  those  persons  so  chained  down,  represented  to  you  as 
particularly  violent? — Yes. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  so  ? — No. 

What  steps  did  you  take  in  consequence  of  findiug  them  in 
such  a situation  ? — 1 represented  it  to  the  magistrates  at  the  Leeds 
sessions ; but  nothing  wras  done,  as  we  w'ere  upon  the  point  of 
building  a new'  place  for  our  paupers  in  the  Riding ; and  we  w'ere 
in  hopes  Mr.  Rose’s  bill  w'ould  pass,  which  would  regulate  all 
these  places. 

Do  you  believe  those  persons  remain  in  the  same  situation  at 
present? — I saw  them  sometime  after  that,  and  I think  their 
situation  was  not  mended ; the  second  time  I visited  the  house, 
three  patients  were  chained  in  one  bed ; two  were  lying  length- 
wise, and  one  across  the  other  two.  A young  man,  called 
Craven,  the  son  of  an  auctioneer  at  Bradford  w'as  present  with 
me. 

You  say  that  house  had  not  been  regularly  visited  by  any  ma- 
gistrate ; have  you  reason  to  believe  it  had  ever  been  visited  at  all 
by  any  magistrate? — I believe  Mr.  Lister  had  visited  it  once  or 
twice  a very  little  time  before  I had  gone  there  ; but  I have  named 
the  circumstance  of  this  house  to  a considerable  number  of  the 
Justices  at  Pomfret  sessions;  and,  except  Mr.  Lister,  1 did  not 
find  any  that  knew  of  it. 

No  step  was  taken,  upon  your  stating  to  the  magistrates  what 
you  had  seen,  for  the  correction  of  those  abuses,  gross  as  they 
were,  but  it  was  put  off  on  the  hope  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Bill  placing 
these  establishments  upon  a better  footing  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
way  I understood  it  was  disposed  of ; I beg  leave  to  add,  upon 
recollection,  that  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Lister  should  look  after 
this,  and  see  that  they  were  taken  care  of,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit,  until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Rose’s  Act. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  thing  was  done,  in  consequence  of 
that,  by  Mr.  Lister? — No,  I do  not;  but  I dare  say  Mr. 
Lister  did  look  after  it,  and  probably  their  situation  is  mended. 

Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.  called  in,  and  examined. 

YOU  are  a Magistrate  of  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of 
\ork  ? — I am. 

Did  you,  in  March  1814,  visit  certain  cells  pointed  out  to  you 
by  Mr.  Iiiggius,  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  York  ? — I did. 
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In  what  state  did  you  find  them  ? — I found  them  newly  cleaned 
out ; the  stench  was  abominable ; I turned  over  the  new  straw 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  floor,  and  the  boards  were  wet ; 
and  I pressed  my  stick  upon  the  floor,  to  see  whether  it  was  im- 
pregnated with  the  moisture,  and  I could  have  marked  any  letter 
upon  it  in  the  remains  of  the  filth.  I should  say  it  was  hardly 
possible  it  could  have  been  cleaned  out  for  a considerable  time ; 
the  floor  was  completely  saturated  with  filth. 

Do  you  know  any  other  particulars  of  the  state  of  the  Asylum 
at  York  ? — The  general  state  of  the  Asylum  was  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Have  you  read  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Higgins,  of  the  part 
which  you  took  along  with  him,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  ? — I have. 

Are  the  statements  there  made  by  Mr.  Higgins,  of  your  inter- 
ference in  the  business,  correct  ? — Perfectly  so.  I think  it  was 
in  or  about  March  1814  there  was  a meeting,  at  which  I at- 
tended, and  I was  desired  by  one  of  the  governors  to  go  into  one 
of  the  day-rooms ; he  said  he  had  a person  there  that  had  for- 
merly worked  for  him,  and  he  wished  to  see  him.  I,  together 
with  a governor  and  Colonel  John  Cooke,  of  Camp’s  Mount, 
went  into  a day-room  ; there  were  about  twelve  men  patients  in 
it.  Upon  opening  the  door,  my  feelings  were  so  offended,  that  l 
could  hardly  proceed  from  the  stench ; I retreated  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  was  very  near  vomiting;  Colonel  John  Cooke,  who 
was  with  me,  staid  about  two  minutes  longer  in  the  day-room, . 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  felt  the  nausea  the  whole  day  after-’ 
wards. 


Veneris,  26°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Chaules  Best,  of  York,  called  in,  and  examined. 

Is  not  your  attendance  here,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
Temarks  on  the  evidence  given  respecting  the  York  Asylum,  ofi 
which  you  were  Physician  ? — It  is. 

Are  the  questions  delivered  in  by  you,  such  as  you  wish  to 
have  asked  you,  with  reference  to  some  passages  of  the  evidence 
alluded  to? — They  are;  and  I should  be  glad  to  answer  any. 
other  questions  which  may  be  put  to  me  by  the  Committee. 

(No.  1.)  Did  you  ever  observe  thirteen  women  confined 
together  in  a very  small  room  up-stairs  at  the  York  Asylum  ? — 
I did. 

(No.  2.)  Was  this  a common  practice? — By  no  means;  it 
only  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  usual  accommodation  of 
these  individuals  having  been  destroyed  by  the  previous  fire. 
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(No.  3.)  Was  it  likely  to  be  known  to  the  male  keepers,  what 
number  of  female  patients  occupied  the  cells  at  night  ? — I should 
believe  not,  it  being  the  province  of  the  female  keepers  only  to 
attend  to  the  female  patients. 

(No.  4.)  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a young  female  patient 
who  was  permitted  to  go  about  the  house  without  any  restraint  ? — 
I do ; the  person  alluded  to  was  only  in  a partial  state  of  insanity, 
and  generally  conducting  herself  with  propriety  ; and  was  in  the 
habit  of  living  during  that  time  with  the  matron  of  the  house, 
whose  apartment  adjoined  to  the  kitchen  ; it  was  during  her  passing 
from  her  bed-room  to  that  apartment,  that  she  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Higgins,  as  represented  in  his  evidence. 

(No.  5.)  Do  you  know  any  thing  respecting  any  female 
patients  who  are  said  to  have  become  pregnant  during  their  resi- 
dence at  the  Asylum  ? — I only  know  of  such  cases  by  report, 
they  being  said  to  have  occurred  many  years  before  1 had  any 
connection  with  the  Asylum. 

(No.  6.)  Do  you  recollect  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Vickers? — I do;  he  was  brought  to  the  Asylum  in  a violent 
state  of  insanity ; he  continued  in  the  Asylum  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  varying  both  in  the  state  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  bodily  health : in  the  month  of  September  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  and  continued  in  a state  of  helpless  deplorable 
bodily  illness  for  some  time  afterwards,  his  discharges  being 
involuntary,  and  it  being  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  attend- 
ance, to  keep  him  in  a state  of  complete  cleanliness  ; during 
that  period  he  had  a special  attendant  constantly  by  him,  and 
was  supplied  with  every  extra  comfort  and  attendance  which 
were  judged  necessary,  and  which  his  lamentable  situation  re- 
quired ; m the  month  of  October,  in  the  very  early  stage  of  his 
convalescence,  he  was  removed  from  the  Asylum  ; the  state  in 
which  he  then  was  seen  by  Mr.  Higgins  and  other  persons,  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  Witnesses  on  this  case,  was  occasioned 
by  his  previous  bodily  illness,  and  not  by  any  improper  treatment 
he  had  received  at  the  Asylum. 

(No.  7-)  Were  the  keepers  permitted  to  strike  or  flog  the 
patients r — Never:  I myself  suggested,  and  w'as  the  means  of 
introducing  a law  into  the  Asylum,  some  time  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  matter  now  alluded  to,  that  if  any  keeper  or 
servant  should  strike  or  otherwise  ill  treat  any  patient  in  the 
Asylum,  such  keeper  or  servant  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
situation.  The  Committee  ot  Inquiry  made  special  investigation 
into  that  particular  subject,  and  did  not  find  any  grounds  for 
believing  that  patients  were  subject  to  beating  or  any  other  ill 
treatment  in  the  Asylum. 

(No.  8.)  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Mr.  Schorey  ? — I do  : 
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he  was  in  the  Asylum  at  various  periods,  with  certain  intervals, 
for  two  years  or  longer  ; during  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  he 
was  constantly  visited  by  his  wife,  and  his  wife  also  frequently 
(generally  about  once  a week)  called  upon  me  to  communicate 
with  me  respecting  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
that  he  was  repeatedly  treated,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  at 
the  Asylum,  with  personal  indignity.  Mrs.  Schorey  stated  in 
evidence,  that  she  heard  him  kicked  down  stairs,  which  I con- 
ceive impossible ; and  though,  as  stated  above,  Mrs.  Schorey 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  me  about  once  a week,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  her  husband  was  confined  in  the 
Asylum,  she  never,  on  any  one  occasion,  complained  to  me  of 
ill  treatment,  which  her  husband  is  said  to  have  received.  When 
I say  impossible,  I mean  impossible  that  she  could  have  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ear  whether  her  husband  had  been  kicked  down 
stairs  or  not.  With  regard  to  his  person  swarming  with  vermin, 
as  far  as  I know,  it  happened  only  on  one  occasion.  The  case 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Schorey  was  investigated  by  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  of  the  Governors  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  there 
were  circumstances  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  that 
Committee,  which  do  not  accord  with  the  statement  mentioned 
in  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  evidence. 

(No.  9.)  Do  you  remember  the  cases  of  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Thirkell? — Yes:  one  of  them  was  recovered  from  his 
state  of  mental  indisposition,  and  his  friends  Mere  written  to,  to 
remove  him  from  the  Asylum,  when  he  escaped  or  disappeared 
from  the  Asylum.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  this  case,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  person  of  the  name  of  Thirkell,  and  two 
other  persons,  whose  cases  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Higgins, 
and  stated  in  the  public  papers  as  flagrant  ones,  reported  that, 
in  these  cases,  “ no  sufficient  ground  of  censure  has  been  esta- 
blished.” . .... 

(No.  10.)  Do  you  recollect  the  mode  in  which  the  death  and 

removals  of  the  patients  were  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Asylum? 

They  were,  during  the  time  I was  Physician  to  the  Asylum, 

and  from  its  first  establishment,  reported  in  the  books,  in  all 
cases,  as  Admitted,  Removed,  or  Died. 


Martis  30°  die  Maii,  1813. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Charles  Best  again  called  in,  and  examined. 

Hive  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  upon  the  evidence: 
*iven  before  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Higgins?— I beg  leave  to 

ID 
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make  the  following  observations  : The  first  part  of  Mr.  Higgins’s 
evidence  which  I deem  it  necessary  to  notice,  relates  to  the  con- 
finement of  thirteen  poor  women  at  the  Asylum,  in  one  small 
day-room,  (Minutes  page  1#):  upon  which  circumstance  I would 
merely  beg  permission  to  observe,  that  it  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Higgins,  that  the  usual  accommodations  of  these  individuals  had 
been  destroyed  by  a previous  fire,  and  that  the  arrangement  which 
he  witnessed  was  the  result  of  temporary  necessity,  and  not  of 
habitual  practice. 

The  case  of  William  Vickers,  mentioned  at  page  3,  of  the 
Minutes,  having  undergone  an  investigation  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Asylum,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Resolution  upon  the 
subject,  at  page  16  of  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Higgins’s  letter  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  which  is  in  these  words : “ The  Governors 
having  taken  into  their  consideration  the  statement  published  in 
the  York  and  other  newspapers,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
William  Vickers,  lately  a patient  in  the  Asylum;  and  having 
examined  upon  oath  such  witnesses  as  were  competent  to  afford 
information  on  the  same,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  during 
the  time  that  the  said  William  Vickers  remained  in  the  Asylum, 
he  was  treated  with  all  possible  care,  attention,  and  humanity.” 
An  attempt  being  made  by  Mr.  Higgins,  in  his  evidence  on  the 
same  case,  (page  3*),  to  induce  the  Committee  to  believe  that 
flogging  constituted  a part  of  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the 
Asylum  ; I think  it  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Committee  of 
Governors  of  the  Asylum  made  this  matter  an  object  of  parti- 
cular investigation ; and  that  no  evidence  whatever  could  be  found 
to  induce  them  even  to  suspect  such  a practice.  I also  beg 
leave  to  state,  that,  a considerable  time  before  the  late  occur- 
rences at  the  Asylum,  I was,  myself,  the  means  of  introducing 
the  following  law,  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Report  of  the 
York  Lunatic  Asylum  : — “That  if  any  keeper  or  servant  shall 
strike,  or  otherwise  ill  treat,  any  patient  in  the  Asylum,  such 
keeper  or  servant  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  situation.” 

The  case  of  Mr.  Schorey,  which  is  mentioned  (Minutes, 
page  3#)  in  such  terms  as  must  have  excited  feelings  of  horror  in 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  has  also  undergone  an  investiga- 
tion by  a Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Asylum,  who  reported 
their  opinion  on  it  in  the  following  words  : — “ That  in  the  case 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Schorey  there  has  been  considerable  per- 
sonal neglect,  and  that,  both  towards  himself  and  Mrs.  Schorey, 
some  of  the  keepers  have  conducted  themselves  in  a very  repre- 
hensible manner.”  With  respect  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  to  avoid 

These  references  do  not  apply  to  this  edition,  for  reasons  as  stated  in 
note,  page  4 of  the  Report. 
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repetition,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  evidence  already  before  the 
Committee. 

The  whole  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  (page  3*,)  relating  to 
the  inaccurate  statement  of  the  deaths  and  admissions  published 
in  the  newspaper  by  the  apothecary,  is  calculated  to  produce  an 
erroneous  impression.  By  omitting  to  mention  that  this  inac- 
curacy did  not  exist  in  the  Steward’s  books,  in  which  the  only 
official  register  of  the  admissions  and  deaths  was  to  be  found, 
and  by  a reference  to  which  books  this  inaccuracy  was  afterwards 
detected,  Mr.  Higgins  has  apparently  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood, contrary  to  what  was  the  real  fact,  that  144  persons  had 
perished  in  the  Asylum,  of  whose  deaths  there  was  no  official 
record,  or,  to  use  his  own  language  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
that  their  deaths  “ had  actually  been  concealed.”  Though  the 
incorrect  statement  made  by  the  apothecary  in  the  newspapers, 
was,  of  course,  very  strongly  and  justly  reprehended  by  the 
Governors,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  interest  in  making 
it.  As,  however,  my  emoluments  were  variable,  and  dependent 
on  the  estimation  in  which  the  Institution  was  held  by  the  public, 
it  seemed  to  be  thought  probable,  by  some  of  the  Governors,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August  last,  that  the  incorrect  statement 
in  favour  of  the  Asylum  might  have  originated  in  me,  and,  in 
consequence,  a strict  inquiry  took  place  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was  proved,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  court,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Higgins  himself,  that  I had  never,  on  any  occasion,  ex- 
amined the  apothecary’s  books  with  a view'  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  his  Report,  and  that  1 had  never,  on  any  occasion, 
altered  or  corrected  it.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Higgins  has  given 
his  evidence  on  this  subject,  in  such  terms  as  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  an  inference  that  I was  probably  accessory  to  the  publication 
of  this  inaccurate  statement. 

The  account,  given  in  the  same  page,  of  the  burning  of  the 
Steward’s  books,  is  equally  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea 
of  that  affair ; and  a circumstance  mentioned  in  the  same  para- 
graph respecting  myself,  viz.  that  the  physician’s  participation  in 
the  weekly  payments  of  certain  classes  of  patients,  was  discovered 
by  a book  which  accidentally  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry,  is  perfectly  at  variance  with  fact.  At  one  of 
the  very  earliest  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Governors,  and 
the  moment  the  physician’s  emoluments  became  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  1 communicated  every  particular  relating  to  the  accus- 
tomed mode  of  remuneration  of  the  physician,  by  participation 
in  the  payments  of  the  different  classes  of  patients  who  were  not 


* See  note,  page  31. 
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paupers.  The  burning  of  the  Steward’s  books  at  Christmas  last 
as  mentioned  in  the  evidence,  did  not  take  place  till  eleven 
months  after  their  examination  by  a Committee  of  Governors, 
and  after  extracts  had  been  made  from  them,  distinctly  describing 
the  nature  and  amount  of  my  participation  in  the  payments  of  the 
patients,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  page  48  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  subjoined  to  Mr.  Higgins’s  publication  ; from 
whence,  I presume,  it  will  appear,  that  Mr.  Higgins  is  not 
warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  burning  of  the  Steward’s 
books,  however  reprehensible  in  itself,  was  a deliberate  act  of 
selection,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  circumstances  in  regard 
to  the  emoluments  of  the  physician.  The  account  of  the  mor- 
tality in  the  Asylum  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter  (Minutes, 
page  5*')  is  stated  with  corresponding  unfairness.  An  inference 
is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  unfavourable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  under  my  care,  by  contrasting  the  mortality  of  the  year 
ending  July  1814,  with  the  average  mortality  for  thirty  years 
under  Dr.  Hunter ; no  mention  being  made  that  a long-continued 
and  destructive  epidemic  had  prevailed  in  the  Asylum  during 
that  year ; and  that  the  patients,  during  a considerable  part  of 
the  time,  were  crowded  together  in  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  subjected  to  various  unfavourable  circumstances  by  the 
destruction  of  their  ordinary  accommodations  by  lire. 

It  was  not  stated  by  me,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Higgins  in  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  (page  6*,)  that  to  my  knowledge  there 
were  no  chains  in  the  Asylum  : the  only  assertion  I have  ever 
made  on  this  subject  was,  that  when  I was  first  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  Asylum,  I found  chains  were  used  in  certain  cases : 
but  that  I had  gradually  and  totally  abolished  their  employment  : 
which  assertion  I now  repeat. 

Some  evidence  being  adduced  at  pages  6 and  7 of  the  Minutes,* 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  food  of  the  patients  at 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  was  bad;  I not  only  affirm  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  it  was  both  good  and  plentiful,  but  have  to 
request  that  the  Committee  will  permit  me  to  produce  certain 
letters  from  individuals  who  had  recently  been  confined  in  the 
Asylum  at  the  time  Mr.  Higgins  first  published  his  Statement  in 
the  York  and  Doncaster  newspapers.  The  perusal  of  these 
letters  may  possibly  tend,  not  only  to  throw  light  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  also  to  undeceive  the  Committee  in  various 
other  particulars  relative  to  the  Asylum. 


* See  note,  page  3t. 
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The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Letters,  and  they  were  read,  as 

follow : 

“ Sir, 

<f  As  we  are  accused,  at  the  Asylum,  of  harsh  treatment  and 
cruelty  to  the  patients,  neglecting  to  afford  them  a sufficient 
supply  of  proper  food,  and  inattention  to  cleanliness ; I shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  candidly  state  what  you  yourself 
experienced  and  observed  upon  these  several  points,  during  your 
residence  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

« I may  possibly  have  occasion  to  lay  your  letter  before 
the  Governors ; but  it  shall,  on  no  account,  appear  before  the 
public. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“ Charles  Best.” 

« Sir,  “ Thorne,  Nov.  25,  1813. 

“ 1 received  yours  of  the  22d  instant,  and  observe  the  parti- 
culars. During  the  time  I was  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  I was 
treated  with  tire  greatest  attention  towards  ray  recovery,  and 
having  had  a very  good  supply  of  good  provisions : with  respect 
to  cleanliness,  I always  had  my  linen,  and  other  necessary  con- 
veniences, kept  in  very  good  order : I never  experienced  any 
severe  treatment  from  the  managers  of  the  Asylum,  having  been 
allowed  to  walk  out  at  convenient  times.  1 can  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  say,  I never  saw  any  of  the  other  patients  cruelly 
treated ; for  my  own  part,  I think  it  a great  blessing  there  is  such 
a place  provided  for  the  afflicted. 

“ Sir,  I remain,  &c.” 

Addressed, 

“ Doctor  Best,  York.’r 

Sir,  “ Lincoln,  Dec.  1,  1813. 

<<  Mr.  S not  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  P ’s  address, 

has  just  brought  me  the  letter  for  that  gentleman,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  you  a few  days  ago,  enclosed  in  one  to  himself.  I 

will  take  care  that  Mr.  P shall  have  it  immediately  on  my 

return  to  my  country  residence  the  latter  end  of  this  week,  (which 
will  be  sooner  than  if  sent  by  the  post,)  and  entertain  no  doubt  of 
his  returning  such  an  answer  as  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  that  may  arise  from 

this  unforeseen  delay,  “Mr.  S and  myself  think  it  only  due  to 

justice  to  declare,  that  we  have  both  of  us  heard  Mr.  P 

speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kind  treatment  in  every  respect 
which  he  himself  experienced  in  the  York  Asylum,  and  of  the 
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great  care  and  attention  with  which  the  whole  concerns  of  that 
institution,  appeared  to  him  to  be  conducted. 

t(  -Addressed,  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Doctor  Best.”  « Sir.  &c.  &c  ” 

“ Doctor  Best. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I this  morning  received  jour  kind  favour,  requesting  me  to 

SIZ  a ,*"1  fa?dld  S‘at,en\eut  of  toy  treatment,  during  my 
abode  at  the  \ oik  Lunatic  Asylum  ; also  wishing  me  to  °-ive  mv 

opinion  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  several  patients  that  fell 
under  my  observation,*  during  my  stay  at  the  said  Asylum. 

In  answer  to  these  enquiries,  I can  with  heart-felt  pleasure 
state  that  my  treatment  was  such  as  every  reasonable  person 
mus  approve  of;  not  having  a want  unsupplied,  as  far  as 
wholesome  food,  cleanliness,  and  attention  could  supply  them 
Owing  to  my  elevated  spirits  and  eager  curiosity,  I lost  no 
opportunity  of  investigating  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rooms  and 
beds  in  the  two  galleries  in  which  I was  placed,  and  found  the 
strictest  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and  good  order,  through  the 
whole  of  the  rooms  I went  into.  * 

“ I dined  twice  at  one  of  the  public  tables,  and  was  astonished 

evened  7h  , P ?“y  °f  g°°d  al,d  food,  and  re- 

g etted  the  want  of  appetite,  to  partake  of  the  several  dishes 

17  vrVeiie  ,1YHIg  lt  In  "-n'olar  succession  on  to  the  table 

Mess^fc&aS^^tr’-  r a!rg  rh 

he  had  met  with  the  best  of  treatment  during” Ibe^oIeTf' his 
stay,  and  that  he  had  always  his  meals  sent  to  his  room,  the 

IhTd  ie  \ qUa  ,ty  f uh‘Ch’  W3S  SUch  as  he  ful‘y  approved  of. 
I had  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  meals  along  with  him  for  several 

Sm  w 1 ^ ^ p,en.*  oT  -d  wholesome  food.  The 
roomie  lodged  m contained  three  beds,  which  were  as  <mod 

ones  as  I would  wish  to  sleep  on.  6 

^ treall"lem’  de"r  Sir,  I shall  ever  hold  jour 

name  m graieful  remembrance,  and  can  assure  you,  that  your 

vom  ‘he  aff0lded  me  greatest  pleasure  : 

Dhvsicin!,  I t°  '"7  "'as  m0re  l,ke  lhat  of  a brother  than  a 

Judged  metlmtf  of  treating'me!”^  *°  **“  WelU 

their  aP°!heFary  and  keepers  merit  my  thanks,  for 

nil  mess  at  all  times  to  supply  niy  wants,  which  were 

was  occasioned^  keenness  of  iny  aPPetite>  which  I believe 

ministered  to  he  pr°per  treatment  and  food  that  was  ad- 
((  t , ,ne  during  my  convalescent  state. 

s a now  haste  to  conclude,  by  observing,  that  if  the  in* 

n G 
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sertion  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  letter,  (the  grammatical 
e'  , . ^ will  be  of  anv  service  to  you,  or  any 


sertion  of  the  whole,  or  any  pari  ui  \ v o 

erlors  being  first  corrected,)  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  or  any 
. , , l . ■ „ an  active  part  in  the  establishment,  you  are  per- 

S':  ibertygto  lay  U be?ore  the  public  ; and  beg  you  will  not 
from  atiy  scruples  of  delicacy  withhold  it,  as  misrepresentations, 
such  as  you  advert  to  in  your  letter,  ought,  by  all  possible  m&ns 
to  be  crushed  in  the  bud.  Independent  of  your  letter,  I had  been 
informed  that  complaints  had  been  made  by  fnends  of  lat® 
patients,  against  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  \ ork  Lunatic 
Asylum  I trust  truth  will  ever  prevail  over  misrepresentation, 
4d  if  so  those  complaints  must  fall  to  the  ground,  as  others 
might  be  brought  forward  who  could  bear  testimony  to  the  iruth 

that  i.  is  my  hope,  .hat  those  afflicted 
with  my  late  malady  may  never  want  a Doctor  Best,  nor  the 
attention  I met  with  under  his  skilful  direction  at  the  Yor 

LU"  HopiogTis  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  me, 

I remain, 

“ Dear  Sir,  8tc.  &c. 

((  Ackworth,  9th  Dec.  1813. 
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(e  c-  tc  Foston,  Dec.  4th,  1813. 

« I this’ moment  have  received  your  favour  from  the  hands  oil 
A " 1 . — cefrmisbpd.  and  even  feel  in— 


ent  nave  receiver  you.  * - , . 

Doctor  G , and  am  extremely  astonished,  and  even  feel  in- 

ffllan  at  the  foul  falsehoods  which  have  been  propagated  ra 
disparagement  of  York  Lunatic  Asylum.  From  the  very  Ingl. 
estimatfon  in  which  1 hold  that  useful  establishment,  as 'veil  as- 
from  a warm  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  kmd  usage  I on  all  hands,, 
and  at  all  times  received  in  it ; it  now  becomes  imperiously  in- 
cumbent upon  me  unequivocally  to  declare,  that  no  one  single 
instance  ofP the  exercise  of  any  harsh  treatment,  or  unnecessary] 
severity  came  under  my  observation;  had  such  occasions  oo 
complaint  ever  occurred,  from  the  wide  range  that  was  allowed 
both  within  and  without  doors,  they  could  not  possibly 
escaped  my  notice ; I can  with  equal  sincerity  and [truth,  mo  . 
conscientiously  aver,  that  an  abundant  supply  of  food  ot  the  be. 
Taffl,  and  in  a superior  style  of  excellent  cookery,  was  regula  r 
and  duly  distributed  to  each  patient,  from  the  highest  to 
lowest  without  a shadow  of  partiality,  and  with  the  most 
mine  ca^e  and  circumspection.  As  to  cleanliness  the  unco  . 
mon  and  general  attention  paid  to  that  point,  in  all  its  actqi > 
mon  ana  ge  departments,  was  a constaut  source  of  tl 

SS.'Sw&Ti  5 I.  M to  - my  decided  opinio 
and  I here  solemnly  assert  it,  that  the  whole  routine  of  busine 
require d in  the  management  of  the  Asylum,  was  uniformly  co 
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ducted  upon  the  most  humane,  cleanly,  plentiful,  yet  prudent 
plan,  that  such  an  institution  can  admit  of;  and  is  therefore 
justly  entitled  to  my  warmest  approbation  and  applause.  Pray 
accept  of  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  your  unbounded  kindness  to 
me,  and  excess  of  humanity  to  that  motley  and  turbulent  society, 
some  of  whom  it  seems  have  rendered  themselves  so  unworthy  of 
your  regard.  That  you  may  long  enjoy  health  and  happiness,  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of,  Sir, 

“ Your  much  obliged  and  humble  Servant,  &c. 
u Foston,  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

11  Charles  Best,  Esq.  M.  D.” 

The  accusation  of  my  having  received  a fee  improperly,  in  a 
particular  case,  mentioned  at  page  7 * was  brought  before  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  at  York,  by  Mr.  Higgins,  in  August 
last,  with  extremely  aggravating  circumstances,  and  was  by  that 
Committee  rejected  as  undeserving  of  notice.  My  written  reply 
to  the  charges,  presented  to  the  Governors,  I beg  leave  to  lay 
before  the  Committee. 

[It  was  read,  as  follows :] 

“ To  the  Governors  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum. 

11  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

<(  An  accusation  having  been  this  day  brought  forward  against 
me,  by  Mr.  Higgins,  of  having  charged  five  guineas  for  myself;  and 
two  guineas,  or  2/.  for  the  apothecary,  for  extra  attendance  on 
one  of  my  private  patients  at  the  Asylum  about  three  years  ago, 
the  friends  of  the  patient  having  been  informed  by  me,  that  he  had 
broken  his  leg,  when  no  such  accident  had  in  reality  befallen  him; 
I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I have  witnesses  at  hand,  who, 
should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  this  Court,  will  immediately  appear, 
and  as  I believe,  will  prove  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
that  the  patient  alluded  to  did  break  his  leg,  and  that  he  more- 
over suffered  a long  and  distressing  bodily  illness,  not  connected 
with  the  accident. 

“ In  regard  to  my  recommendation  of  a remuneration  to  the 
apothecary  for  extra  attendance,  though  I cannot  speak  with  any 
accuracy  as  to  the  fact,  at  the  present  period,  the  circumstance 
being  alleged  to,  having  taken  place  three  years  ago ; I think  it 
highly  probable,  that  I may  have  recommended  it  in  the  instance 
under  consideration,  as  I have  the  recollection  of  having  done  so 
in  one  or  more  other  instances  of  casual  illness,  requiring  special 
medical  or  surgical  attendance. 

“ In  regard  to  myself,  though  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  I 


* See  note,  page  31. 
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may  have  expressed  myself  as  entitled  to  extra  remuneration  for 
extra  attendance  in  the  case  alluded  to,  I have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  having  done  so  in  this,  or  in  any  other  instance.  I 
can  however,  if  it  shall  be  required  of  me,  bring  forward  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  declined  such  remuneration  in  other 
cases,  when  strongly  pressed  upon  me,  not  indeed  from  con- 
ceiving that  I had  no  right  to  receive  it,  but  because  I believed 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  patient’s  family  rendered  it  incon- 
venient to  them  to  incur  such  expense. 

“ Upon  this  subject  I beg  leave  farther  to  remark,  that  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  made  between  the  friends  of  what  are 
called  Private  Patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  the  Physician,  having 
been  always  considered,  both  during  the  time  of  my  predecessor 
and  myself,  as  a matter  of  private  contract  between  the  parties 
themselves ; in  order  to  establish  any  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
the  Physician,  in  expressing  himself  as  entitled  to  extra  remune- 
ration in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  friends  of  the  patient  were  apprized  by  the 
Physician,  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  that  the  weekly 
payment  was  intended  to  include  extra  attendance  for  protracted 
bodily  illness,  as  well  as  ordinary  attendance  for  mental  disorder. 

“ On  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Higgins  in  bringing  forward  this 
serious  charge  at  the  present  time,  without  any  previous  notice  to 
the  person  accused,  I must  leave  it  to  the  Governors  present,  to 
form  their  own  opinions.” 

(Signed) 

Respecting  the  alleged  misapplication  of  money,  mentioned 
at  pages  7 and  8 of  the  Minutes,  the  annual  meeting  of  Go- 
vernors in  August  last,  before  whom  I subjected  myself  to  a 
voluntary  and  most  rigorous  examination,  adopted  and  published 
the  following  Resolution,  viz.  “ That  no  criminality  attaches  to 
Dr.  Best  for  misapplication  of  the  funds  of  this  Institution.”  In 
regard  to  the  mode  which  was  adopted  of  remunerating  the 
Physician,  considering  it  objectionable,  I do  not  in  the  least 
attempt  to  defend  it ; but  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  long-established 
usage,  previous  to  my  appointment ; and  as  the  general  meeting 
of  Governors  at  the  time  I was  elected,  not  only  negatively  but 
positively  confirmed  the  existing  privileges  of  the  Physician,  by 
rejecting  a proposition  for  enquiring  into  the  emoluments  before 
disposing  of  the  office  ; I have  never  felt  any  doubt  in  regard  to 
my  right  of  receiving  the  same  emoluments  as  were  enjoyed  by 
my  predecessor.  I here  think  it  an  act  of  justice  due  to  myself 
to  state,  without  however  assuming  any  merit  for  my  conduct, 
that  during  the  five  years  I was  Physician  to  the  Asylum,  I 
voluntarily  gave  up  about  200/.  per  annum  out  of  these  emolu- 
ments, for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 

The  assertion  at  page  8,  that  the  Physician  had  the  whole 
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management  of  the  Institution,  is  not  accurate,  the  subordinate 
officers  were  not  appointed  by  the  Physician,  and  the  respective 
duties  of  each  were  regulated,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Governors.  The  constitution  of 
the  Asylum  was  undoubtedly  faulty,  and  the  plan  upon  which  it 
was  built  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose ; but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  make  the  Physician  for  the  time  being,  responsible  either  for 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  Governors  during  forty  years,  or  for 
the  evils  unavoidably  arising  from  the  inappropriate  structure  of 
the  buildings. 

If  I may  be  permitted  to  remark  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bryan  Cooke,  I would  briefly  observe,  that  as  it  only  relates 
to  the  state  of  the  Asylum  during  the  pressure  of  very  distressing 
and  unprecedented  circumstances,  consequent  on  the  destruction 
of  half  the  building  by  tire,  it  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the 
usual  state  of  the  Asylum  at  other  times.  Should  it  however 
be  thought  otherwise  by  the  Committee,  I beg  leave  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion,  that  “ the  general  state  of  die  Asylum  was 
filthy  in  the  extreme,”  as  stated  in  page  9 of  the  Minutes ; and 
to  assert,  that  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  house,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  galleries  and  bed-rooms,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  patients,  were  in  a cleanly  and  orderly  state.  The 
temporary  day-rooms  down  stairs,  where  the  most  uncleanly 
patients  were  placed  until  new  accommodations  could  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  were  doubtless ; as  stated  in  page  9,  in  a very 
disgusting  condition.  This  condition  however  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  neglect,  as,  without  explanation,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  evidence,  but  solely  the  result  of  unavoidable  necessity. 

Do  you  know  that  the  four  cells,  or  any  one  of  them,  alleged 
by  Mr.  Higgins  to  have  been  concealed  from  the  visitors,  were 
ever  shewn  to  any  one  visitor? — I do  not  know  that  they  have 
been ; I know  they  have  been  seen  by  Governors. 

Have  you  seen  any  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit,  who  has 
informed  you  he  was  aware  that  there  were  such  cells ; — I know 
that  a Governor  had  seen  those  cells. 

Previous  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Higgins  asserts  them  to  have 
been  concealed  ? — Certainly ; I refer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bulmer 
of  York. 

Did  it  not  happen  more  than  once,  that  patients  escaped  from 
the  Asylum  ? — Yes. 

How  w'ere  their  escapes  registered,  as  removals,  or  as  having 
made  their  escape  ? — As  removals,  that  being  the  established  mode 
of  entering  them  for  forty  years ; there  was  no  distinction  made 
in  the  books  ; it  did  not  fall  to  my  province  to  examine  the  books, 
but  l have  a general  knowledge  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Were  any  pains  taken  to  recover  such  patients  as  had  escaped? 
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■ — I believe  always,  but  it  did  not  fall  within  my  province. 

Were  hand-bills  printed? — There  were;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  there  never  was  an  omission  of  the  printing  of  hand-bills  ; 
but  that  did  not  fall  within  my  province. 

What  had  occurred  to  make  the  regulation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  patients  being  beaten  or  flogged? — I had  frequently  heard 
there  was  a belief  that  persons  were  flogged,  and  I very 
frequently  walked  behind  the  Asylum  myself,  and  heard  such 
howlings,  as,  if  I was  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of 
the  patients  very  frequently  making  noises,  I should  have  believed 
to  proceed  from  their  being  beaten ; that  was  more  than  six 
months  before  Mr.  Higgins’s  statements. 

It  was  your  practice  occasionally  to  see  all  the  rooms  of 
the  Asylum  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  often  see  the  four  cells  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
cealed ? — When  there  were  patients  confined  in  the  day-time,  in 
them,  which  occurred  only  occasionally. 

You  only  followed  the  patients  into  the  cells,  you  did  not 
look  to  their  state  and  condition  ? — At  the  time  the  patients  were 
in  them,  I did,  and  perhaps  at  other  times ; but  I conceived 
that  the  department  of  taking  care  of  the  rooms  and  keeping 
them  clean,  belonged  to  the  housekeeper. 

You  did  not  consider  yourself  called  upon  to  inspect  the  bed- 
rooms;— When  1 saw  any  thing  wrong,  I observed  upon  it;  I 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  my  province  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  house,  and  therefore  did  not  make  it  a daily  practice  to 
examine  all  the  rooms  of  that  very  large  building. 

Did  not  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  see  that  the  house 
was  kept  clean  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power. 

Did  you,  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  you  were  Physician, 
see  those  four  cells  that  have  been  referred  to  ? — I did, 
frequently. 

How  soon  after  the  visit  of  Colonel  Cooke  and  Mr.  Higgins, 
did  you  yourself  inspect  the  cells  in  question  ? — I really  am  not 
able  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

Was  it  soon  after? — I believe  it  was. 

Can  you  say  how  long  before  that  visit  it  was,  that  you  had 
inspected  them  ?• — 1 cannot. 

Can  you  say  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  repre- 
sentation made  by  Mr.  Higgins  first,  and  by  Mr.  Cooke  after- 
wards, of  the  state  in  which  they  found  those  cells,  is  not  per- 
fectly correct  ? — 1 cannot  say  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  you  any  aud  what  reason,  from  the  representation  of  any 
other  person  who  had  examined  them,  to  doubt  its  correctness  ? 
— I have  not. 

What  has  been  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  interference  of 
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the  Governors,  with  respect  to  the  internal  management  of  the 
Asylum  during  the  time  you  have  acted  as  Physician  They 
met  at  the  Asylum  once  a quarter,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  August,  to  examine  the  accounts,  and  discuss  any  matters  that 
might  come  before  them. 

Did  they  at  those  quarterly  meetings,  inspect  regularly  the 
Asylum  ? — They  did  not  regularly,  only  occasionally,  which  was 
but  seldom. 

What  do  you  mean  by  inspect;  what  did  they  do  ?— They 
walked  round  the  Asylum,  or  nearly  round ; they  walked  about 
the  Asylum. 

Did  they  see  all  the  rooms  ? — That  I cannot  say ; they 
examined  the  beer  and  the  bread ; there  was  a repugnance  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors  to  enter  the  rooms  where  the  patients  were 
confined. 

Then  you  apprehend  they  did  not  see  all  the  patients  ? — No,  I 
apprehend  they  did  not. 

To  whom  then  was  the  management  and  superintendence  com- 
mitted, in  the  intervals  of  those  meetings  of  the  Governors  ? — 
The  Physician,  the  Steward,  the  Apothecary,  and  the  Matron. 

Is  the  Committee  then  to  understand,  that  the  persons  now 
mentioned,  had  the  complete  management  and  superintendence 
of  every  concern  respecting  the  patients,  without  any  inspection 
whatever  of  the  Governors,  otherwise  than  that  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  l — Yes. 

What  was  the  regulation  of  the  Asylum,  with  respect  to  the 
friends  of  the  patients  being  permitted  to  see  them  ? — They  were 
not  permitted  to  see  them  without  a written  order  from  the 
Physician,  except  in  particular  cases;  that  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Apothecary  on  the  spot. 


Martis,  6°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honorable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Charles  Best  was  again  called  in,  and  desired  to  add 
to  his  former  evidence ; which  he  did , as  follows  : 

LEST  it  should  be  thought  that  'he  Resolutions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  in  contradiction  to  suine  parts  of  Mr.  Higgins’s 
evidence,  were  of  little  moment,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
supposed  to  have  been  framed  by  personal  friends  of  my  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  my  character,  I beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  of  those  resolutions, 
they  were  all  framed  after  the  numerous  accession  of  new  gover- 
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nors,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  appeal 
to  the  Public  relative  to  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum. 

My  reason  for  not  recommending  the  governors  of  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  managers  of  the  Quakers’ 
Retreat  to  accommodate  a part  of  their  patients,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fife,  was,  that  I conceived  it  was  not  worth  while  for  the 
governors  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  trifling 
accommodation  which  would  be  afforded  thereby,  four  beds  only 
having  been  offered,  and  the  whole  number  of  patients  approach- 
ing towards  two  hundred. 

What  other  offer  or  offers  of  temporary  accommodation  were 
made? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  though  it  did  not  take 
place  at  the  same  moment,  the  offer  from  Nottingham  was  of 
eight  beds,  which  I did  not  recommend  them  to  accept,  for  the 
same  reasons,  superadded  to  the  circumstance  of  the  distance 
intervening  between  one  Institution  and  the  other. 

For  how  many  patients  did  you  then  want  accommodation  ? — 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  present. 

How  many  patients  were  at  that  time  confined  in  the  cells 
said  to  be  concealed  ? — It  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer  that 
question,  for  my  visits  to  the  Asylum  were  generally  between 
eleven  and  five  o’clock,  which  was  while  the  patients  were  out  of 
their  sleeping-rooms. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  number  confined  in  those  four  cells 
was  thirteen  ? — I do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  there  could 
have  been  so  many ; as  it  may  appear  from  the  evidence  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  Asylum  when  seen  by  Mr.  Bryan  Cooke,  that  no 
steps  had  been  taken  by  myself  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the  patients 
after  the  fire.  I beg  to  observe,  that  every  means  in  our  power 
was  resorted  to,  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  us, 
both  by  fitting  up  temporary  day-rooms,  by  placing  new  beds  in 
the  open  galleries,  and  by  writing  repeatedly  to  the  friends  of 
various  patients  who  we  thought  might  be  taken  care  of  at  their 
own  houses,  to  request  they  would  remove  them.  But  various 
obstacles  occurred  to  the  execution  of  these  projects,  from  un- 
foreseen causes ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  patients  were 
most  inconveniently  crowded  in  their  day  rooms  for  a longer 
period  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been : some  time  after- 
wards, a day-room,  which  I had  immediately  after  the  fire  pro- 
posed, was  actually  erected.  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  at  the 
period  the  fire  took  place  there  were  to  my  knowledge  three 
patients  in  the  Asylum,  who,  after  having  been  previously  con- 
fined there,  had  voluntarily  returned ; two  out  of  the  three, 
without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  their  friends.  For  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  I have  made  in  contradiction  to 
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those  of  Mr.  Higgins,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  following  go- 
vernors of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum  : — the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Godfrey  Wentworth,  Esquire;  Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  Es- 
quire; the  Rev.  Robert  Croft;  John  Hall  Wharton,  Esquire; 
George  Palmer,  Esquire;  Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esquire;  George 
Lowther  Thompson,  Esquire ; the  Rev.  William  Dealtry  and 
the  Rev.  William  Bulmer ; by  which  I would  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  I do  not  mean  that  each  individual  mentioned  will 
confirm  each  individual  contradiction  which  I have  made  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Higgins,  but  that  my  testimony  in  every  pdint 
will  be  confirmed  by  some  one  or  more  of  them. 


BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 


Mart  is,  2°  die  Maii,  1815. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  of  Pall  Mall,  called  in,  and 

Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  profession  ? — A land  agent. 

Have  you  been  led  in  any  way  to  examine  into  the  treatment 
of  Insane  persons  ? — I have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  all  places  where  I have  heard  they  have  been  confined. 

Have  you  any,  and  if  so,  what  interest,  direct  or  collateral, 
in  the  subject? — None  whatever,  in  any  way. 

You  have  no  other  interest,  but  motives  of  general  humanity 
and  benevolence? — None,  whatever. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  a useful  Act  of  Parliament  may  be 
introduced  for  the  government  of  the  houses  in  which  Insane 
persons  are  kept  ? — I have  no  doubt,  a very  beneficial  one 
indeed. 

Have  you  considered  the  particular  objects,  which  a Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject,  should 
have  in  view  ? — It  strikes  me,  that  the  first  and  great  object  of 
an  Act  should  be,  that  of  holding  in  confinement  persons  under 
this  malady,  who  may  be  dangerous,  either  to  the  public  or  to 
their  relatives,  and  in  that  point  of  view,  I rather  consider  it  as 
a matter  of  police.  The  late  Act,  commonly  called  Mr.  Wynn’s 
Act,  were  it  rendered  imperative  upon  the  different  counties  of 
England,  instead  of  optional  as  it  now  is,  would  at  once  have  a 
great  effect  upon  all  the  labouring  classes  of  society  ; and  I know 
not  a single  step  that  would  produce  so  great  an  effect,  as  the 
rendering  that  Act  imperative,  laying  it  down  as  the  basis  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  to  confine  Insane  persons : I 
think  the  next  great  object  should  be,  if  possible,  securing  to 
those  persons  in  confinement  every  possible  degree  of  comfort. 

How  does  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act  operate,  as  affecting  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  you  meaning  by  that  expression, 
pauper  Lunatics  ? — As  I understand  it,  in  a county  which  has 
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built  an  Asylum,  in  consequence  of  that  Act,  the  overseers  of 
the  several  parishes  within  that  county  can  no  longer  retain  their 
pauper  Lunatics  in  their  respective  workhouses,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  send  them  to  the  County  Asylum. 

Have  you  any  particular  knowledge  as  to  the  treatment  of 
pauper  Lunatics  in  workhouses  ?— -I  have. 

Why  do  you  conceive  those  pauper  Lunatics  would  be  better 
off  in  county  asylums  than  in  workhouses? — Because  in  work- 
houses  they  are  under  the  care  of  persons  totally  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  proper  treatment  of  Lunatics  in  general ; because 
in  workhouses,  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  kept  are  ill  adapted 
to  the  confinement  of  such  persons,  and  because  in  some  cases 
which  I have  seen  from  those  causes,  those  unfortunate  persons 
have  been  constantly  confined  in  strait-waistcoats,  frequently  kept 
in  bed  night  and  day ; and  because  I should  hope,  that  a county 
Lunatic  asylum  would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a com- 
petent superintendent ; and  also,  because  Lunatics  in  workhouses 
are  an  extreme  annoyance  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  those 
houses. 

Do  you  believe  that  many  Lunatic  establishments  have  been 
raised  under  that  Act  ? — I have  heard,  in  twelve  counties. 

Have  you  visited  the  different  public  establishments  for  Insane 
persons,  in  and  about  the  Metropolis? — Yes;  frequently. 

Have  you  visited  Bethlem  ? — 1 have,  frequently  : I first  visited 
Bethlem  on  the  25th  of  April,  1814. 

What  observations  did  you  make  ? — I was  introduced,  with 
others,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Cox,  an  official  governor,  whose  feel- 
ings being  overpowered  before  w'e  had  gone  over  the  men’s  side, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  Steward’s  office,  whither 
he  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  us,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  the  steward,  who  then  informed  us,  that  Mr.  Cox 
w'as  prevented  from  accompanying  us  farther.  We  solicited 
permission  to  continue  our  inspection  whilst  Mr.  Cox  remained 
in  the  Hospital,  but  this  was  declined,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  close  our  visit  on  that  day.  On  Monday,  the  2d  of  May, 
we  re-visited  the  Hospital,  introduced  by  Robert  Calvert, 
Esquire,  a governor,  and  accompanied  by  Charles  Callis  Wes- 
tern, Esquire,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Essex,  and  four  other 
gentlemen.  At  this  visit,  attended  by  the  steward  of  the  Hospi- 
tal and  likewise  by  a female  keeper,  we  first  proceeded  to  visit  the 
women’s  galleries : one  of  the  side  rooms  contained  about  ten 
patients,  each  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall ; the  chain 
allowing  them  merely  to  stand  up  by  the  bench  or  form  fixed  to  the 
■wall,  or  to  sit  down  on  it.  The  nakedness  of  each  patient  was  covered 
by  a blanket-gown  only ; the  blanket-gow  n is  a blanket  formed 
something  like  a dressing-gown,  with  nothing  to  fasten  it  with  in 
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front;  this  constitutes  the  whole  covering  ; the  feet  even  were  naked. 
One  female  in  this  side  room,  thus  chained,  was  an  object  re- 
markably striking  ; she  mentioned  her  maiden  and  married  names, 
and  stated  that  she  had  been  a teacher  of  languages ; the  keepers 
described  her  as  a very  accomplished  lady,  mistress  of  many 
languages,  and  corroborated  her  account  of  herself.  The  Com- 
mittee can  hardly  imagine  a human  being  in  a more  degraded 
and  brutalizing  situation  than  that  in  which  I found  this  female, 
who  held  a coherent  conversation  with  us,  and  was  of  course 
fully  sensible  of  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  those  wretch- 
ed beings,  who,  equally  without  clothing,  were  closely  chained 
to  the  same  wall  with  herself.  Unaware  of  the  necessities  of 
nature,  some  of  them,  though  they  contained  life,  appeared  to- 
tally inanimate  and  unconscious  of  existence.  The  few  minutes 
which  we  passed  with  this  lady  did  not  permit  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  degree  of  restraint  to  which  she  ought  to  be 
subject ; but  I unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  her  confinement  with 
patients  in  w'hom  she  was  compelled  to  witness  the  most  dis- 
gusting idiotcy,  and  the  most  terrifying  distraction  of  the  human 
intellect,  was  injudicious  and  improper.  She  intreated  to  be 
allowed  pencil  and  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  herself 
with  drawing,  which  were  given  to  her  by  One  of  the  gentlemen 
with  me.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  women  were  locked  up  in 
their  cells,  naked,  and  chained  on  straw,  with  only  one  blanket 
for  a covering.  One  who  was  in  that  state,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, the  keeper  described  as  the  most  dissatisfied  patient  in  the 
house,  she  talked  coherently,  complained  of  the  want  of  tea  and 
suaar,  and  lamented  that  her  friends  whom  she  stated  to  be  re- 
spectable  people,  neither  came  to  see  her,  nor  supplied  her  with 
little  necessary  comforts  ; the  patients  generally  complained  much 
of  being  deprived  of  tea  and  sugar.  On  leaving  the  gallery,  we 
enquired  of  them,  whether  the  visit  had  been  inconvenient  or 
unpleasant:  they  all  joined  in  saying,  No;  but  (which  was  suffi- 
ciently apparent)  that  the  visit  of  a friend  was  always  pleasant. 
In  the  men’s  wing  in  the  side  room,  six  patients  were  chained 
close  to  the  wall,  five  handcuffed,  and  one  locked  to  the  wall  by 
the  right  arm  as  w'ell  as  by  the  right  leg ; he  was  very  noisy ; all 
were  naked,  except  as  to  the  blanket-gown  or  a small  rug  on  the 
shoulders,  and  without  shoes ; one  complained  much  of  the 
coldness  of  his  feet ; one  of  us  felt  them,  they  were  very  cold. 
The  patients  in  this  room,  except  the  noisy  one,  and  the  poor 
lad  with  cold  feet,  who  wras  lucid  w hen  we  saw'  him,  were  dreadful 
idiots ; their  nakedness  and  their  mode  of  confinement,  gave  this 
room  the  complete  appearance  of  a dog-kennel.  From  the  pa- 
tients not  being  classed,  some  appear  objects  of  resentment  to 
the  others ; we  saw  a quiet  civil  man,  a soldier,  a native  of 
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Poland,  brutally  attacked  by  another  soldier,  who  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  keepers  always  singled  out  the  Pole  as  an  object 
of  resentment ; they  said,  there  were  no  means  of  separating 
these  men,  except  by  locking  one  up  in  solitary  confinement. 
Whilst  looking  at  some  of  the  bed-lying  patients,  a man  arose  naked 
from  his  bed,  and  had  deliberately  and  quietly  walked  a few  paces 
from  his  cell  door  along  the  gallery ; he  was  instantly  seized  by 
the  keepers,  thrown  into  his  bed,  and  leg-locked,  without  en- 
quiry or  observation  : chains  are  universally  substituted  for  the 
strait-waistcoat.  In  the  men’s  wing  were  about  75  or  7fi  pa- 
tients, with  two  keepers  and  an  assistant,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  patients  on  the  women’s  side ; the  patients  were  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  each  other  as  to  disease,  than  as  those 
who  were  not  walking  about  or  chained  in  the  side  rooms,  were 
lying  stark  naked  upon  straw  on  their  bedsteads,  each  in  a se- 
parate cell,  with  a single  blanket  or  rug,  in  which  the  patient 
usually  lay  huddled  up,  as  if  impatient  of  cold,  and  generally 
chained  to  the  bed-place  in  the  shape  of  a trough ; about  one- 
fifth  were  in  this  state,  or  chained  in  the  side  rooms.  It  appeared 
that  the  wet  patients,  and  all  who  were  inclined  to  lie  a-bed,  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  from  being  less  troublesome  in  that  state  than 
when  up  and  dressed.  The  end  window  towards  Fore-street  was 
the  chief  source  of  entertainment  to  the  patients ; they  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  people  walking,  and  to  derive 
great  pleasure  from  our  visit.  In  one  of  the  cells  on  the  lower 
gallery  we  saw  William  Norris  ; he  stated  himself  to  be  55  years 
of  age,  and  that  he  had  been  confined  about  J4  years;  that  in 
consequence  of  attempting  to  defend  himself  from  what  he  con- 
ceived the  improper  treatment  of  his  keeper,  he  was  fastened  by 
a long  chain,  which  passing  through  a partition,  enabled  the 
keeper  by  going  into  the  next  cell,  to  draw  him  close  to  the 
wall  at  pleasure ; that  to  prevent  this,  Norris  muffled  the  chain 
with  straw,  so  as  to  hinder  its  passing  through  the  wall ; that  he 
afterwards  was  confined  in  the  manner  we  saw  him,  namely,  a 
stout  iron  ring  was  rivetted  round  his  neck,  from  which  a short 
chain  passed  to  a ring  made  to  slide  upwards  or  downwards  on 
an  upright  massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high,  inserted 
into  the  wall.  Round  his  body  a strong  iron  bar  about  two 
inches  wide  was  rivetted  ; on  each  side  the  bar  was  a circular 
projection,  which  being  fashioned  to  and  inclosing  each  of  his 
arms,  pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides.  This  waist  bar  was 
secured  by  two  similar  bars,  which,  passing  over  his  shoulders, 
were  rivetted  to  the  waist  bar  both  before  and  behind.  The 
iron  ring  round  his  neck  was  connected  to  the  bars  on  his  shoul- 
ders, by  a double  link.  From  each  of  these  bars  another  short 
chain  passed  to  the  ring  on  the  upright  iron  bar.  We  were  in- 
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formed  he  was  enabled  to  raise  himself,  so  as  to  stand  against 
the  wall,  on  the  pillow  of  his  bed  in  the  trough  bed  in  which  he 
lay;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  advance  from  the  wall  in 
which  the  iron  bar  is  soldered,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his 
chains,  which  were  only  twelve  inches  long.  It  was,  I conceive, 
equally  out  of  his  power  to  repose  in  any  other  position  than  on 
his  back,  the  projections  which  on  each  side  of  the  waist  bar  in- 
closed his  arms,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  lie  on  his 
side,  even  if  the  length  of  the  chains  from  his  neck  and  shoulders 
would  permit  it.  His  right  leg  was  chained  to  the  trough ; in 
which  he  had  remained  thus  encaged  and  chained  more  than 
twelve  years.  To  prove  the  unnecessary  restraint  inflicted  on 
this  unfortunate  man,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  for  some  years 
been  able  to  withdraw  his  arms  from  the  manacles  which  encom- 
passed them.  He  then  withdrew  one  of  them,  and  observing  an 
expression  of  surprise,  he  said,  that  when  his  arms  were  with- 
drawn he  was  compelled  to  rest  them  on  the  edges  of  the  circu- 
lar projections,  which  was  more  painful  than  keeping  them  with- 
in. His  position,  we  were  informed,  was  mostly  lying  down, 
and  that  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  raise  himself  and  stand  upright, 
he  very  seldom  did  so ; that  he  read  a great  deal  of  books  of  all 
kinds,  history,  lives,  or  any  thing  that  the  keepers  could  get  him ; 
the  newspaper  every  day,  and  conversed  perfectly  coherent  on 
the  passing  topics  and  events  of  the  war,  in  which  he  felt  parti- 
cular interest.  On  each  day  that  we  saw  him  he  discoursed 
coolly,  and  gave  rational  and  deliberate  answers  to  the  different 
questions  put  to  him.  The  whole  of  this  statement  relative  to 
William  Norris  was  confirmed  by  the  keepers.  On  Wednesday 
the  7th  of  June,  when  we  again  visited  Bethlem,  we  discovered 
that  all  the  male  patients  who  were  then  naked  and  chained  to 
their  beds  in  their  cells,  were  in  that  situation  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  misbehaviour,  and  not  from  disease.  Inconsequence  of 
the  discovery  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  went  with  me,  and 
myself,  of  the  situation  of  William  Norris,  and  of  a drawing 
which  we  procured  to  be  made  of  him  in  his  irons,  he  was  visit- 
ed by  the  following  gentlemen : — George  Holme  Sumner,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  M.  P.  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 
the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Bennet,  M.P.  R.  J.  Lambton,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  I have  now  to  state  that,  at  this 
last  visit,  l observed  that  the  whole  of  the  irons  had  been  re- 
moved from  Norris’s  body,  and  that  the  length  of  chain  from  his 
neck,  which  was  only  twelve  inches,  had  been  doubled. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Drawing  of  William  Norris , re- 
ferred to  in  his  Answer .] 
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Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  chains  ? — I was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Wallet,  the  new  steward  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 
that  the  chains  are  now  in  the  Hospital,  and  are  to  be  seen.  I 
was  at  Bethlem  on  Saturday  week  the  23d  of  April,  and  found 
that  the  old  steward,  Mr.  Alavoine,  no  longer  held  the  office ; 
and  that  a new  steward,  Mr.  Wallet,  was  filling  his  situation. 
Mr.  Wallet  sent  for  an  official  governor,  Mr.  Deputy  Greena- 
way of  Bishopsgate-street,  to  attend  me  : and  although  the  num- 
ber of  patients  was  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  last  year,  I 
found  but  one  single  one  chained  to  his  bed,  and  not  a single  pa- 
tient in  any  one  of  the  side  rooms  chained  to  the  wall.  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  the  teacher  of  languages,  to  whom  1 have  referred,  was 
walking  about  the  gallery,  who,  Mr.  Wallet  told  me,  was  an 
entirely  different  creature  since  she  had  been  treated  like  a human 
being. 

How'  was  she  dressed  ? — She  was  dressed  like  a woman.  She 
immediately  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  Mr.  William 
Fry,  with  whom  she  had  lived  as  a governess,  was,  and  all  his 
family.  Mr.  Deputy  Greenaway  stated  that  a great  reformation 
had  taken  place  in  the  hospital  lately,  very  much  in  consequence 
of  a speech  that  Lord  Robert  Seymour  had  made  in  Parliament ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  the  inspection  which  took  place  last  year 
having  done  any  harm,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  hospital  had  been 
essentially  served.  The  patients,  1 understand,  are  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  new  Bethlem  next  Midsummer,  a great  part  of 
which  is  to  be  warmed  with  steam.  Mr.  Greenaway  stated,  that 
were  that  not  the  case  he  felt  the  necessity  of  glazing  the  cells  of 
the  present  hospital,  they  in  point  of  fact  having  been  without 
any  glazing  for  many  years. 

Did  the  patients  make  as  many  complaints  of  the  ill-treatment 
they  received  as  they  had  done  on  your  former  visits  ? — I did  not 
hear  any  complaints.  Norris  died  on  the  £6th  of  February. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  thing 
concerning  the  death  of  Norris,  that  would  leave  you  to  believe 
it  w as  occasioned  by  the  long  confinement  which  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  chains  he  had  worn  ? — No  person  can  doubt  that 
his  death,  in  all  probability,  was  brought  on  by  the  state  of  con- 
finement in  which  he  was  held. 

What  was  his  age  ?— I understand  fifty-five. 

Was  his  body  examined  ? — I understand  his  body  w'as  dissected 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Had  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  entrance  into  the  hos- 
pital X I originally  went  to  Bethlem  Hospital  with  a written  or- 
der from  a Governor.  Mr.  Alavoine,  the  then  steward,  said  he 
was  extremely  sorry  that  he  could  not  shew  me  the  hospital,  as 
he  could  have^  done  the  week  before ; but  that  a resolution  of 
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twenty  years  standing  had  been  revived,  to  prevent  any  persons 
seeing  that  Hospital  but  in  company  with  a Governor;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  something  which  had  been  publicly  said  at  a 
meeting,  which  had  been  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern. 
I asked  Mr.  Alavoine  who  were  the  Governors ; he  said  it  was 
more  than  his  place  was  worth  to  tell.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
printed  list  of  the  Governors ; I requested  permission  to  look  at 
it ; he  said  he  could  not  allow  me  to  do  so ; that  Mr.  Poyn- 
der,  the  secretary,  who  lived  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  would  fur- 
nish me  with  a copy  of  the  List  of  Governors.  In  consequence 
of  which  I sent  two  persons,  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  1814, 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Poynder,  Clerk  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  who 
asked  his  clerk  for  a List  of  the  Governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital ; 
the  clerk  said,  “ I cannot  give  a list ; Mr.  Poynder  is  below 
“ stairs.  On  furnishing  a list,  the  fee  charged  by  Mr.  Poynder 
“ must  be  paid.”  “ What  is  the  fee  ?”  “ One  guinea.”  Mr. 

Poynder  > now  entered  from  below  stairs,  and  finally  refused  to 
give  the  person  I sent  a List  of  the  Governors  \ he,  however, 
forwarded  me  a list  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

Did  he  know  for  whom  the  application  was  made ; and  did  he 
refuse  it  in  consequence  of  knowing  that  fact  ? — He  refused  to 
let  me  have  a list  at  any  price  whatever.  Upon  obtaining  the 
list,  finding  that  the  Mr.  Calverts  were  Governors,  Mr.  Western 
applied  to  Mr.  Robert  Calvert,  and,  accompanied  by  him,  Mr. 
Western  and  myself  visited  the  Hospital.  After  having  visited 
the  Hospital,  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Poynder,  to  say,  that, 
on  a Saturday,  fixing  the  day,  the  Hospital  was  open  for  my 
inspection. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  a person  of  the  name  of  Matthews, 
who  was  confined  for  many  years  as  a lunatic  in  Bethlem  ? — I 
found  the  late  James  Tilley  Matthews  at  Mr.  Fox’s,  who  kept  a 
private  house,  London  House,  Hackney.  He  was  sent  to  this 
private  madhouse,  half  at  the  expense  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  expense  of  his  own  friends,  in  consequence 
of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Crowther,  the  Surgeon  to  Bethlem 
Hospital,  who,  from  his  having  a bad  abscess  in  his  back,  thought 
that  his  remaining  within  the  air  of  the  Hospital  would  shorten 
his  life,  and  recommended  his  being  placed  somewhere  in  the 
, country.  I understand  that  he  had  been  confined  seventeen  years 
in  Bethlem  Hospital,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  his 
relations  or' friends  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  libera- 
tion, with  a view  to  his  being  sent  to  Jamaica,  where  his  wife 
and  family  were  resident.  An  application,  L believe,  had  been 
made  to  the  Court  of  Kiug’s  Bench,  and  his  liberation  refused ; 
but  upon  what  specific  ground  I cannot  tell.  During  the  last 
summer  Mr. Western  applied  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  State, 
presenting  a petition  from  his  relations  for  his  discharge.  In  my 
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opinion,  Mr.  Matthews  was  a very  unfit  person  for  confinement 
in  Bethlem,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper — the  use  of  knife  of 
fork — any  fire-place,  to  which  he  could  retire  by  himself — and 
shut  up  of  a night  from  the  time  of  locking-up  till  the  opening 
next  morning  ; being  a man  of  considerable  accomplishments  and 
great  learning ; and  who  evidently  had  never  kept  such  society  as 
that  in  which  he  was  confined  for  so  many  years.  The  latter 
years  of  his  being  in  Bethlem  he  was  taken  from  the  galleries, 
where  the  people  generally  were,  and  had  a room  to  himself. 

Do  you  know  in  what  way  he  w'as  confined  prior  to  his  re- 
moval to  the  room  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — I have  heard 
from  Mr.  Staveley,  his  nephew,  that  he  was  confined  in  the 
common  gallery,  and  frequently  chained  to  his  bed. 

Is  Mr.  Matthews  now  alive  ? — He  died  sometime  in  the  last 
autumn. 


Mercurii,  3°  die  Maii , 1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Richard  Staveley  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  do  you  know  respecting  the  situation  of  Mr.  James 
Tilley  Matthews,  during  the  time  he  was  confined  in  Bethlem  ? — 
My  knowledge  of  him  has  been  principally  within  the  last  eight 
years,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  state  of  health,  and 
the  sufferings  he  w'as  labouring  under,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  confined,  I made  application,  with  another  relative,  who 
is  since  dead,  (Mr.  Dunbar)  to  the  Committee  several  times, 
that  he  might  be  removed  from  the  Hospital  to  be  in  the  care  of 
his  friends.  I grounded  this  application  on  the  information  and 
evidence  of  two  physicians,  of  the  highest  respectability,  Dr. 
Birkbeck  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  authorized  me  to  state  to  the 
Committee,  that  he  w-as  not  by  any  means  in  that  insane  state  of 
mind  to  render  confinement  necessary  to  him ; that  his  mind  w'as 
certainly  affected  on  one  point,  but  that  was  more  on  a philoso- 
phical point,  with  respect  to  an  air-loom  system,  as  to  which  he 
fancied  there  were  certain  agents  employed  by  the  Hospital  to 
annoy  him  by  different  modes ; and  they  were  of  opinion,  that, 
if  he  was  removed  from  that  scene,  this  would  cease.  That  he 
was  by  no  means  considered  as  a dangerous  lunatic ; for,  from 
the  evidence  of  their  own  officers  who  attended  (the  different 
keepers)  that,  for  the  whole  time  of  his  being  there,  the  man,  so 
far  from  interrupting  the  peace  of  the  house,  or  creating  disturb* 
Rnce,  was  the  man  to  whom  all  parties,  whether  patients  or  ser- 
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vants  of  the  house,  if  there  were  any  grievances,  made  their 
reference  for  redress ; but  there  appeared,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hasiam,  which  I have  told  him  himself,  and  which  I told  to  Dr. 
Monro,  a violent  animosity  against  this  man.  W ith  respect  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  chained,  I did  not  see  him  so  my- 
self, but  had  it  as  reported  by  him ; it  was  previous  to  my  having 
so  much  intercourse  with  him  ; that  arose  from  his  disputing  the 
authority  by  which  he  had  been  sent  there,  or  Mr.  Hasiam  s au- 
thority to  treat  him  in  the  manner  he  did.  Mr.  Matthews  said  to 
me  that  Mr.  Hasiam  said  in  reply,  “ You  dispute  our  authority, 
(with  an  oath)  “ Sir,  we  will  soon  let  you  know  what  our  au- 
“ thority  is  ;”  and  the  next  day  he  was  leg-locked.  On  inquiry, 
to  find  the  authority  by  which  he  was  confined,  they  informed  us 
it  was  by  the  parish  officers  of  Camberwell.  I w'eut  to  the 
parish  officers  of  Camberwell,  who  were,  of  course,  very  de- 
sirous of  getting  rid  of  an  expense  which  they  had  been  paying  for 
so  many  years,  and  ol  relieving  their  own  funds  of  it,  if  Mr. 
Matthews’s  friends  would  come  forward  and  take  the  onus  on 
themselves.  They  attended  the  Committee  of  Bethlem  Hospi- 
tal with  me,  to  state  the  interview  they  had  had  with  us,  and  to 
demand  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  friends.  The  Committee 
adjourned  that  day  the  consideration  of  the  subject  till  the  subse- 
quent Saturday.  Iu  the  interim  we  took  a legal  opinion  upon 
the  point,  as  to  the  parish  officers  of  Camberwell,  they  saying, 
“ We  certainly  are  not  authorized  to  appropriate  the  funds  of 
“ the  parish  to  the  support  of  this  man  in  Bethlem,  when  his 
“ friends  are  willing  to  come  forward  and  relieve  us  of  that 
charge.  We  have  the  assertions  of  the  medical  men,  who 
“ state°that  he  is  by  no  means  a dangerous  lunatic,  and  therefore 
t(  we  request  he  may  be  given  up.  Still  the  Committee  per- 
severed in  their  refusal.  It  was  then  desired  that  they  should 
shew  by  what  authority  they  held  him ; that  they  refused  to  do, 
but  that  they  were  determined  to  keep  him.  The  parish  officers 
then  consulted,  I presume,  with  their  legal  adviser,  what  course 
they  should  pursue  to  be  discharged  of  this  expense.  They  were 
advised  to  attend  with  his  friends  at  the  Committee,  and  again 
to  repeat  their  request,  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  his  friends  ; 
I requesting  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Hospital  still  refusing, 
« Gentlemen,”  they  said,  “ we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
tt  him  . iet  us  know  the  amount  that  is  due,  and  we  tender  it  you 
« iu  bank  notes ; if  you  hold  him,  you  hold  him  at  your  owu 
tt  expeuse.”  Finding  that  they  were  so  very  much  determined  to 
keep  this  man,  for  a reason  that  they  would  not  state,  although 
his  friends  were  ready  and  willing  to  take  caie  of  him  I 
should  mention  one  thing:— the  parish  officers  stated,  “ If  we 
“ are  to  be  burthened  with  this  expense,  admitting  that  he  is  a 
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“ madman,  are  not  we  authorized  to  take  him,  and  put  him  in 
“ our  own  strong-room  at  the  workhouse  ?”  Still  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  part  with  him.  We  then  put  the  thing  into  the 
regular  channel,  by  the  affidavits  of  the  physicians ; and  we  went 
into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  moved  for  a writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  to  have  him  removed.  The  Hospital  finding  this, 
had  the  Committee  of  Lunacy,  from  the  College  of  Physicians, 
who  examined  Mr.  Matthews.  They  were  with  him,  1 am  not 
certain  whether  more  than  once,  but  I am  certain  not  more  than 
twice,  for  a very  short  period  of  time.  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  had  seen  him,  at  our  request,  at  different  times  for 
nearly  three  weeks  or  a month,  going  together,  and  separately, 
taking  him  at  auy  hour  when  he  was  not  expecting  them,  and  ex- 
amining him  in  all  the  points  they  chose.  In  their  affidavits, 
which  were  very  strong,  they  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he 
was  not  in  that  dangerous  state  to  authorize  his  being  confined. 
We  went  into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  ; but,  I presume,  that  on 
the  evidence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  they  were  induced  to 
refuse  the  habeas,  assigning  some  grounds,  or  pointing  out  some 
other  course,  which  I cannot  immediately  charge  my  recollection 
with.  It  is  proper  I should  state,  that,  in  one  of  the  attendances 
on  the  Committee,  they  desired  particularly  to  know  why  we 
were  so  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Matthews  out.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Committee  and  Dr.  Monro,  Mr.  Crowther,  and  Mr.  Has- 
lam,  I said,  we  are  dissatisfied  w'ith  his  treatment  generally,  but 
with  his  medical  treatment  particularly  ; so  much  so  that  we 
wish,  as  you  refuse  to  let  him  out,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
medical  men  seeing  him.  We  asked,  “ Have  you  any  objection 
“ to  our  bringing  in  other  medical  men  to  see  him  r”  Dr. 
Monro  said,  “ Certainly  not,  provided  they  are  men  of  regular 
“ character  in  their  profession,  not  empirics.”  I said,  certainly 
I should  not  pass  such  an  insult  upon  you,  or  bring  such  a dis- 
grace upon  myself,  as  to  bring  in  any  men  but  those  of  regular 
character.  In  consequence  of  this,  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck went  to  see  him ; and  Mr.  Haslam  afterwards  charged 
me  with  surreptitiously  bringing  medical  men  to  see  him,  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Hospital.  Mr.  Haslam  came  into  the 
parlour  when  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  myself  were  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews ; and,  to  shew  that  there  was  nothing  underhand,  in  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Birkbeck,  I constantly  addressed  him  as 
doctor,  so  did  Mr.  Matthews.  His  health  becoming,  within  the 
last  three  years,  considerably  worse,  his  friends  were  still  more 
anxious,  and  constantly  urged  the  Hospital  to  let  him  be  dis- 
charged. He  had  very  bad  abscesses  in  his  back,  all  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  cell  that  he  had  been  originally  placed  in,  and 
damp  of  the  house,  which,  he  said,  affected  most  of  the  patients 
in  the  same  way,  beginning  with  a numbness  about  the  thighs,  and  the 
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lower  part  of  the  back,  and  frequently  terminating  in  death.  The 
Hospital,  finding  the  situation  that  Mr.  Matthews’s  health  was  in, 
I believe,  were  a little  alarmed,  and  he  then  became  a patient  of 
the  surgeon,  Mr.  Crowther,  who  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Matthews’s  state  of  health  to  be  such,  that, 
if  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  change  of  air,  or  a different  scene 
and  treatment,  he  would  not  answer  for  his  living  over  the  win- 
ter. In  consequence  of  that,  on  an  application,  Mr.  Crowther 
came  to  me,  and  stated,  “ If  you  will  go  to  the  Committee, 
“ and  state,  that,  as  a relation  of  Mr.  Matthews,  you  are  very 
“ desirous  of  giving  him  a change,  1 have  a place  near  town 
“ where  he  can  go,  if  you  propose  to  pay  one  half ; let  them 
“ bear  the  other.  There  is  a certain  allowance  made  by  govern- 
“ ment  for  him,  and  there  will  be  but  little  more  expense  in- 
u curred.”  They  granted  it,  and  he  was  removed.  He  was 
considerably  better  at  first,  as  Mr.  Fox  will  state,  for  the  first 
eight  or  ten  weeks ; but  the  abscess  in  his  back  continued 
to  gain  ground.  The  last  twelve  months  he  fell  off  very  much 
indeed,  and  died  in  January  last.  I wrote  to  the  clerk  of  Bride- 
well Hospital,  Mr.  Poynder,  stating  his  death  ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this  circumstance,  in 
case  1 should  ever  after  be  called  on,  on  any  investigation  taking 
place,  that  I should  state  a fact,  which  I thought  was  not  at  all 
creditable  to  the  Hospital, — that,  though  Mr.  Matthews  was 
only  three  miles  from  town,  although  he  had  been  in  this  very 
bad  state  of  health  for  so  long,  that  neither  the  physician  nor  the 
apothecary  had  been  near  him  to  make  any  inquiry,  or  give  them- 
selves any  trouble ; that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  humanity  of 
Mr.  Fox,  his  very  kind  attention  in  every  respect,  which  does  him 
the  highest  credit,  as  the  keeper  of  one  of  those  houses,  Mr. 
Matthews  might  have  been  perfectly  neglected.  Frequently  I 
got  the  medical  man  who  attends  my  own  family  to  go  and  see 
him.  Mr.  Poynder,  in  reply,  states  : “ With  respect  to  your 
“ observation,  of  the  medical  men  not  going  to  see  Mr.  Mat- 
“ thews, — it  is  not  customary,  nor  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
“ house,  when  patients  are  absent  on  leave,  that  they  should  go 
“ to  see  them.”  There  is  one  circumstance  very  extraordinary, 
stated  in  an  affidavit  which  was  afterwards  made,  that  Mr.  Has- 
lam  stated,  in  a public  coffee-house,  where  Mr.  Matthews’s  case 
was  spokeu  of,  having  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  that 
Matthews  was  as  well  as  he  was  ; that  he  had  no  right  to  be 
there,  but  he  should  keep  him.  This  was  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Dunbar,  my  relation.  When  this  came  before  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Dunbar  said  to  him  in  the  Committee,  “ Mr.  Haslam,  on 
“ what  grounds  can  you  recommend  to  the  Committee  still  to 
“ persevere  in  the  keeping  Mr.  Matthews,  after  your  assertion  in 
" tiie  City  of  London  Tavern,  at  such  a time,  that  he  was  as  well  as 
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“ you,  and  there  was  no  more  right  to  confine  him  within  the  walls  ?” 
Mr.  Haslam  made  no  answer  to  this.  Mr.  Dunbar  stated  in  the 
Committee,  “ I have  no  objection,  if  Mr.  Haslam  disputes  it, 
“ to  make  an  affidavit  of  it.”  Mr.  Haslam  sat  perfectly  still, 
and  never  attempted  to  refute  it. 

You  say  you  repeatedly  saw  the  Committee  at  Bethlem  ? — 
Yes. 

What  number  generally  composed  that  Committee? — Some- 
times 1 have  seen  them  when  there  have  not  been  more  than  four 
or  five ; at  other  times  there  have  been  from  ten  to  a dozeu. 
There  have  been  in  attendance  always  the  steward,  Mr.  Crow- 
ther,  and  Mr.  Haslam.  Dr.  Monro  was  in  ill  health,  and 
was  not  always  in  attendance.  The  clerk,  Mr.  Poynder,  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Committee  gave  leave  for  Mr.  Matthews  to 
be  removed  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  Committee,  and  I 
think  there  were  only  three  or  four  Governors. 

That  is  the  smallest  number  you  have  seen  composing  the 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Matthews  inform  you,  during  the  course  of  your  visits 
for  the  last  eight  years,  that  chains  had  been  applied  as  a punish- 
ment to  him,  in  the  first  part  of  his  confinement  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  ask  any  one  of  the  keepers,  whether  that  had  been  the 
fact  ? — I have  asked  the  keepers,  whether  or  no  Mr.  Matthew's 
was  in  that  situation  that  should  render  it  necessary  to  confine  or 
chain  him  as  Mr.  Haslam  had ; the  invariable  answer  I received 
was,  that  so  far  from  his  being  a disturber  of  the  house  he  was 
the  peace-maker. 

Did  they  admit  that  the  chains  had  been  applied? — Certainly; 
after  we  had  gone  into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Matthews  was  very  different  indeed  from  what  it  had  been 
before,  for  he  then  was  allowed  a room  to  himself. 


Luna,  8 0 die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation? — I am  assistant-surgeon  to  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Has  it  happened  to  you  to  have  much  practice  among  insane 
persons,  or  any  knowledge  of  their  treatment? — Not  much  ; what 
i know  upon  that  subject  has  been  principally  derived  from  visit- 
ing Bethlem  occasionally ; the  late  surgeon  was  a friend  of  mine, 
for  whom  I officiated  sometimes. 
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Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  thing  that  occurs  to  you 
upon  the  treatment  of  those  persons  ? — I have  not  any  particular 
observations  to  make  on  the  subject. 

Were  you  often  at  Bethlem  professionally  ? — When  I have  been 
there,  it  has  been  to  see  patients  under  Mr.  Crowther’s  care  sur- 
gically, not  on  account  of  insanity,  but  when  they  happened  to  be 
the  objects  of  surgical  attention. 

Have  you  ever  made  any  remark  as  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  patients  in  Bethlem  ? — I could  not  help  observing  the 
management  of  them ; but  I had  no  object  in  view  in  observing 
it  particularly. 

Were  your  observations  upon  that  subject  particularly  directed 
to  the  entire  want  of  classification,  and  the  situation  of  persons 
who  were  in  the  common  rooms;  the  number  of  persons  that 
were  chained  against  the  wall  together  ? — I have  observed  that  a 
number  of  persons  in  different  states  have  been  mixed  in  that 
room  indiscriminately ; some  not  violent,  and  some  in  a state  of 
great  bodily  irritation. 

Did  you  ever  see  a person  there  confined  by  the  name  of 
Norris? — I do  not  recollect  that  I did  ; though  I must  have  been 
through  the  Hospital  many  times  while  he  was  there ; I have 
since  heard  of  him,  but  I suppose  he  may  have  been  kept  rather 
secret  and  not  so  much  shewn  as  other  persons  were ; he  is  dead ; 
I examined  his  body  after  his  death,  but  I do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  him  while  he  was  alive ; and  I think  I should  have 
remembered  it,  if  I had  seen  him,  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
I have  understood  he  was  confined. 

What  did  he  die  of? — He  had  a very  considerable  disease  of 
the  lungs ; a consumption. 

Did  he  die  of  a decline  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which  he  was  confined, 
may  be  considered  as  having  hastened  his  death  ? — I am  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  he  was  confined, 
nor  of  his  state  previous  to  his  death,  to  give  any  information  on 
the  subject. 

He  was  confined  in  a square  room  in  which  there  was  no 
glazing  to  the  windows,  and  you  know’  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  caged;  under  these  circumstances,  should  you  not  think  a 
person,  having  a tendency  to  that  disease,  would  be  considerably 
injured  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  ? — I have  seen 
so  little  of  him,  that  I do  not  imagine  1 could  give  the  Committee 
any  positive  information,  or  any  thing  satisfactory,  any  more  than 
a general  surmise  or  opinion,  wdiich  any  person  can  form  as  w ell 
as  myself ; the  patient  I saw  most  of  was  a patient  of  the  name  of 
Matthew's. 

Did  you  attend  Matthews  any  considerable  time  ? — For  a con- 
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siderable  length  of  time ; first  in  Bethlem,  and  afterwards  when 
he  had  been  removed  to  a private  house  at  Hackney. 

What  was  his  disease? — An  abscess  in  the  loins. 

Had  he  been  subject  to  that  disease  for  a number  of  years? — 
It  took  place  a few  months  before  his  removal  from  Bethlem ; I 
happened  to  attend  for  Mr.  Crowther,  and  was  called  on  to  see  a 
tumour  on  his  back,  which  was  the  first  he  had  perceived  of  it ; 
this  might  be  six  or  seven  months  before  he  left  Bethlem. 

Hid  you  ever  see  him  when  he  was  under  restraint? — At  the 
time  I saw  him,  he  was  not  personally  confined ; he  was  in  a 
room ; I think  he  was  never  under  any  personal  restraint  when  I 
saw'  him : I remember  to  have  seen  him  some  years  before  the 
time  I now  speak  of,  then  he  was  in  a different  part  of  the  house, 
and  not  personally  confined. 

He  w'as  a very  quiet  tractable  person  ? — Perfectly  so,  all  the 
times  when  I have  seen  him  ; very  gentle  and  quiet  in  his  dejmeanor. 

He  was  part  of  the  time  confined  in  one  of  the  rooms  that 
opened  into  the  gallery  ? — Yes,  that  was  a long  time  ago,  it  must 
be  some  years  ago. 

Did  you  ever  see  a person  there  of  the  name  of  Hurst  ? — I do 
not  remember  it;  if  I have  seen  him,  I no  not  remember  the 
name. 

Have  you  lately  visited  Bethlem  ? — I have  been  there  within  a 
month. 

Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  Bethlem  in  the  last  month, 
from  what  it  was  six  months  back  ? — 1 am  not  aware  that  any 
alteration  has  taken  place ; when  I have  been  there  latterly,  it  has 
been  to  examine  one  or  two  patients  ill ; aud  I have  not  attended 
to  the  general  state  of  the  hospital. 

I believe  you  opened  the  body  of  a person  who  died  of  con- 
stipation, about  a twelvemonth  back  ? — I did  not  open  the  patient 
alluded  to ; I remember  hearing  that  a patient  died  in  the  state 
mentioned,  but  I understood  from  Mr.  Crowther,  that  hrs  body 
w'as  opened  by  another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Langstaff,  a 
surgeon,  in  Basinghall-street. 

Hid  Mr.  Crowther  mention  any  thing  as  to  his  having  died  for 
want  of  medicine  having  been  given  to  him  in  time  ? — Mr.  Crow- 
ther  mentioned  some  circumstances  of  that  kind. 

The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Crowther  told  you 
that  if  he  had  had  proper  medicines  given  to  him,  he  w'ould  not  have 
died? — That  was  the  purport  of  what  Mr.  Crowther  said  to  me; 
this  happened  more  than  tw'elve  months  ago ; perhaps  it  might 
be  two  or  three  years ; I understood  Mr.  Crowther  to  mention, 
that  the  bowel  had  been  burst  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  contents,  but  that  is  a fact  to  which  the  person  who 
opened  the  body  can  speak. 
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Mr.  George  Wallet  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation  ? — [ am  steward  of  Bethlein  Hospital. 

H ow  long  have  you  been  steward  ? — It  is  about  three  months 
since  l took  possession  of  the  situation  ; l was  elected  in  January. 

What  was  your  situation  before  that  time? — I was  superin- 
tendent of  Doctor  Rees’s  Madhouse. 

Where  is  that? — At  Hackney. 

Do  you  hold  that  situation  now? — No. 

What  number  of  patients  are  there  in  Bethlein  now? — I think 
there  were  118  on  Saturday  last,  but  there  were  five  or  six  ad- 
mitted on  Saturday,  making  Rid  or  124  now. 

Can  you  distinguish  how  many  of  these  are  in  a state  of  great 
irritation,  and  how  many  are  quiet? — No  ; that  is  the  province  of 
the  medical  officers. 

You  do  not  happen  to  know  that? — I do  not;  I think  there 
are  very  few  now  in  a state  of  great  irritation. 

Are  those  kept  separate  from  the  quiet  ones,  or  are  they  mixed 
together  ? — They  are  now  mixed  together,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Hospital;  when  they  are  very  irritable,  they  are  put  into  a se- 
parate sleeping  room,  and  there  kept. 

Those  in  a common  state  of  irritation  are  kept  with  the  quiet 
ones,  but  those  outrageous  are  kept  apart  ? — Yes. 

Are  any  of  the  patients  in  a state  to  be  insensible  to  the  calls  of 
nature  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  of  them. 

Can  you  say  how  many  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  how  many ; 
there  are  but  a few,  I think. 

Of  those,  are  any  of  them  mixed  with  the  other  patients,  or 
kept  separate  ? — Mixed  with  the  other  patients,  provided  they  are 
able  to  be  got  up,  otherwise  they  are  in  their  own  sleeping  apart- 
ment ; there  are  some  in  a state  fit  to  be  got  up,  and  yet  are  in- 
sensible to  the  calls  of  nature. 

Then  they  are  in  the  same  room  with  the  cleanly  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  not  that  a great  nuisance  to  the  cleanly  patients  ? — It  is. 

In  all  cases  of  great  irritation,  you  consider  seclusion  one  of 
the  means  of  cure  ? — Yes. 

So  that  if  the  patients  be  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  others, 
and  to  noise  and  disturbance,  that  cure  must  be  considerably  re- 
tarded ? — Yes. 

Does  not  the  mixture  greatly  retard  the  cure  of  those  who  are 
quiet  ? — l conclude  it  must  very  much. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  the  new  Hospital,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  keeping  those  in  a state  of  irritation,  separate 
from  the  quiet  ones  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; it  is  intended  to  put  the 
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bad  patients  into  the  basement  story,  and  the  convalescents  on  the 
other  floors. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  the  medical  treatment  ? — 
No,  it  is  not  in  my  department. 

Who  is  the  physician  to  Bethlem? — There  is  only  one,  Doctor 
Monro. 

How  often  does  Doctor  Monro  attend  ? — I believe  but  seldom  ; 
but  my  avocations  are  so  numerous,  that  I may  be  out  of  the  way 
when  he  comes  : I hear  he  has  not  been  round  the  house  but  once 
these  three  months;  he  may  have  been  there  without  my  know- 
ledge ; he  has  been  at  the  Hospital  more  frequently,  but  not  round 
the  gallery ; the  matron  always  being  in  the  galleries,  would 
answer  that  question  more  pointedly  than  myself. 

You  are  now  speaking  of  the  female  wards  ? — Yes. 

How  many  keepers  are  there  at  Bethlem  ? — There  are  two 
men  and  two  females,  and  an  assistant  male  keeper. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  female  patients  to  male  ? — I think 
the  females  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  and  the  men  fifty-two  ; the 
females  were  sixty-two  on  Saturday,  and  fifty-two  men. 

Do  you  consider  two  male  keepers  and  two  female  keepers  suf- 
ficient for  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  ? — As  they  are 
situated  at  that  Hospital,  it  is  probably  sufficient,  beeause  they 
are  all  put  together. 

Are  there  any  other  attendants  besides  the  keepers  ? — No. 

Do  the  convalescents  act  as  keepers  ? — No  ; they  assist  some- 
times in  cleaning  and  scovvering  the  galleries. 

Are  not  the  convalescents  who  assist,  called  Cads  in  the  Hos- 
pital ? — No ; the  keepers  are  called  Basket-men,  and  the  female 
nurses,  Gallery-maids. 

How  many  sleep  in  a bed  ? — Only  one ; in  some  cases,  there 
are  two  females  sleep  in  a room,  but  they  have  two  beds. 

In  what  sort  of  beds  are  they  ? — Tolerably  good  ones ; they 
are  what  they  call  Hessian  beds ; a flock  bed,  three  blankets,  and 
a coverlid. 

The  violent  patients  sleep  upon  straw  ? — Yes. 

How  often  is  the  straw'  changed? — As  frequently  as  it  becomes 
wet,  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  I take  for  granted  it  is. 

How  often  is  all  the  straw  taken  out  ? — Probably  once  a week  ; 
if  it  is  very  wet,  it  is  changed  oftener. 

Is  all  the  straw  in  all  the  cribs  exchanged  weekly,  or  is  any 
portion  left  behind  ? — I cannot  say  positively  whether  the  whole 
is  removed,  but  I think  not ; if  any  part  is  left  dry,  I believe  it  is 
put  at  the  bottom  ; but  if  any  part  is  wet,  it  is  removed,  and  the 
crib  is  washed. 

W hat  is  the  supply  of  blankets  ? — Each  patient  has  three 
blankets  and  a coverlid. 
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How  often  are  they  changed  ? — Some  of  the  patients  are  dirty, 
and  their  blankets  are  sent  to  the  scowerers ; every  fortnight  they 
are  changed,  and  they  have  dry  ones  given  them. 

Do  the  convalescents  sleep  in  sheets  ? — Some  of  them. 

How  often  are  the  sheets  changed  ? — As  often  as  the  servants 
see  it  necessary ; sometimes  once  a fortnight ; it  depends  upon 
circumstances. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  supply  of  sheets  that  you  have  in  the 
house? — No;  that  is  the  province  of  the  matron. 

How  large  are  the  cells  ? — [ cannot  exactly  say  ; they  are  large 
cells  at  the  old  Hospital,  larger  than  at  the  new,  they  are  a full 
size. 

Are  the  windows  glazed  ? — Not  generally  ; they  are  partially 
glazed. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  during  the  winter  ? — It  was  in  Feb- 
ruary when  I took  possession. 

Have  you  ever  seen  in  the  morning,  in  the  cells,  that  the  wood 
of  the  walls  has  been  chrystalized  over  with  the  hoar  frost  ? — No  ; 
there  has  been  but  little  frost  since  I have  been  there. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  blanket  patients,  as  they  are  termed, 
to  the  whole  number  ? — I cannot  say. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  proportion  of  dirty  to  clean  patients  ? 
— I think  about  one-third  of  the  patients  may  be  considered  as 
dirty  patients. 

How  many  should  you  suppose  to  be  in  that  state,  that  are  in- 
sensible to  the  calls  of  nature  ? — Perhaps  about  five  men  out  of 
fifty-two  ; the  proportion  of  females  I am  not  able  to  speak  to,  but 
believe  it  to  be  larger  in  proportion  than  the  number  of  dirty  men. 

Since  you  have  been  in  your  situation  at  the  Hospital,  have 
you  observed  that  the  patients  have  suffered  much  from  cold  ? — 
I have  not  observed  that ; the  weather  has  been  generally  pretty 
open  since  I have  been  there. 

Have  they  fires  at  present  in  the  sitting-room  ? — Yes. 

Do  they  crowd  round  the  fire? — Some  do;  others  prefer  being 
in  the  galleries. 

How  many  galleries  are  there  ? — Two  for  the  men  and  two  for 
the  women ; and  there  is  a place  called  the  slips  in  the  attics,  for 
the  women. 

How  many  are  there  of  patients  ? — About  twenty-six  in  each, 
man’s  gallery;  and  the  half  of  sixty-six,  thirty-three,  in  the 
women’s. 

Are  the  smells  in  Bethlem  very  offensive  ? — There  is  a room 
called  the  Infirmary,  which  is  sometimes  very  offensive,  parti- 
culary  when  crowded. 

Is  it  not  offensive  also  from  the  sewers  ? — I have  not  been  sen- 
sible of  that ; 1 think  it  proceeded  more  from  dirty  patients. 
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What  is  the  allowance  of  food  ? — On  a Monday  they  have  for 
breakfast  a large  bason  of  Water  gruel  with  two  ounces  of  bread 
in  it ; for  dinner  they  have  a quart  of  milk  porridge,  and  seven 
ounces  of  bread,  two  ounces  of  cheese  and  a quart  of  beer ; for 
supper  they  have  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  the  same  quantity 
of  cheese ; that  is  what  we  call  a meagre  day. 

How  many  meagre  days  are  there  in  a week  ? — Four ; on  the 
three  meat  days  they  have  for  breakfast  water-gruel ; eight  ounces 
of  meat  (after  being  dressed)  for  dinner,  seven  ounces  of  bread, 
about  a pound  of  potatoes,  and  a quart  of  table  beer. 

What  is  the  sick  diet? — The  Apothecary  orders  what  he  thinks 
fit ; instead  of  having  meat,  they  have  mutton  broth ; or  some- 
times, if  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  they  allow  them  fish  ; if  they 
are  sick,  they  are  allowed  a more  full  diet  than  the  convalescents ; 
their  diet  is  changed  according  to  the  state  of  their  health ; on 
the  meat  days  they  have  a quart  of  mutton  broth  as  well  as 
meat. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  medical  practice  within  the 
Hospital  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  to  bleed  at  a particular 
season  of  the  year? — I believe  it  is,  periodically. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  ? — I fancy  about  this  time. 

Is  the  bleeding  begun  ? — No  ; and  I believe  they  are  also  phy- 
sick’d  periodically. 

Is  that  practice  general  through  the  whole  ward  ? — I under- 
stand it  has  been  the  general  practice. 

Is  bathing  periodical  too  ? — Yes. 

How  often  does  Mr.  Haslam  attend  the  Hospital  ? — He  at- 
tends generally  very  regularly  every  day. 

Does  he  go  regularly  round  the  Hospital  every  day? — He  fre- 
quently goes  round,  passes  along  the  galleries  ; if  there  is  a patient 
he  has  a particular  desire  to  see,  he  sees  that  person. 

Does  he  in  his  visits  examine  every  cell? — I cannot  say  he 
does. 

So  it  might  happen  that  months  and  months  might  elapse 
without  his  seeing  the  different  patients  in  the  Hospital  ? — It  pro- 
bably might  happen ; but  as  1 do  not  go  round  with  him,  I do 
not  know. 

Where  does  Mr.  Haslam  reside? — At  Islington. 

At  what  time  does  he  generally  come,  and  how  long  does  he 
generally  stay  ? — He  generally  comes  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  and 
stays  half  an  hour,  or  sometimes  longer  than  that. 

In  case  any  person  should  be  taken  with  a fit,  what  medical  or 
surgical  attendance  have  you  ? — None  but  Mr.  Haslam  ; if  he  has 
leave  of  absence  for  a day  or  two,  he  generally  leaves  word,  if  an 
accident  happens,  to  send  for  a person. 
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Has  Mr.  Haslam  been  absent  many  days  together  ? — He  has 
never  been  absent  above  three  days,  and  then  he  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  treasurer. 

Since  you  have  been  in  your  situation,  has  it  ever  happened  that 
a person  was  ill,  and  you  were  obliged  to  send  express  for  Mr. 
Haslam,  the  patient  wanting  his  assistance  ?— That  has  never  been 
done  since  I have  been  steward  of  the  Hospital. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  has  happened  ? — I have  heard  that 
application  has  been  made  from  the  matron  to  the  apothecary, 
and  he  has  thought  they  would  die  probably,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give  medicine ; but  that  is  only  hearsay. 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  has  been  the  practice  in  Bethlem  to 
give  medicines  in  the  nature  of  a punishment? — No,  I never 
have. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Norris?— I knew  him  for  that  pe- 
riod ten  days. 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  February? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  ill  ? — He  died  of  a con- 
sumption, 1 understood. 

Did  you  ever  know  Matthews? — No. 

What  was  the  situation  you  found  Norris  in,  had  he  any  chains 
upon  him  ? — -No. 

Had  he  permission  to  walk  about  the  gallery  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  do  that? — No,  he  was  not  well  enough ; he  was  in  a 
dying  state  when  I saw  him. 

Was  he  peaceable  and  tractable? — Quite  so. 

From  what  you  have  heard  since  you  have  been  in  the  hospital, 
do  you  believe  that  any  other  persons  besides  Norris  have  been 
treated  in  that  or  a similar  manner  ? — I have  heard  so  from  the 
late  surgeon  Mr.  Crowther. 

Did  he  give  you  any  particulars  as  to  the  way  in  which  any 
other  persons  had  been  treated  ? — He  told  me  that  a man  had 
died  of  constipated  bowels;  that  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  the 
body  and  found  that  to  be  the  case ; he  found  the  intestines  burst, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  state  of  constipation,  it  having  re- 
mained so  long. 

Did  he  attribute  that  to  the  neglect  of  medical  attendance  ? 

Yes;  I think  he  mentioned  it  in  a book  he  published  upon  that 
subject,  which  was  an  answer  to  the  reviewers. 

Did  he  mention  any  other  case  to  you  ? — Yes,  also  the  case  of 
a man  who  had  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck  and  a chain  to  it 
which  chain  was  passed  through  the  wall  into  the  adjoining  cell. 

Did  he  mention  any  other? — He  spoke  generally  of  the  neglect 
of  the  medical  officers,  that  medicine  was  not  given  them  in  the 
way  it  ought  to  be. 

Did  Mr.  Crowther  ever  mention  to  you,  that  he  considered  it 
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necessary,  for  the  security  of  Norris,  to  fasten  him  down  in  that 
manner  ? — He  said  it  was  not  necessary.  I heard  Mr.  Crowther 
say,  that  the  keeper  went  into  the  cell  to  restrain  Norris  from 
some  act  of  violence,  or  making  a noise,  and  that  he  struck 
Norris;  that  Norris  retaliated,  and  the  consequence  was,  Norris 
being  a very  powerful  man,  he  got  him  down,  and  would  have 
murdered  him  perhaps  with  a shovel,  but  that  one  of  the  patients 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  keeper,  and  that  Norris  stabbed  him 
with  a knife;  I believe  he  stabbed  both  the  keeper  and  the 
patient,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  Norris  being  solitarily  con- 
fined. The  keeper  was  in  a state  of  intoxication. 

Who  are  the  physician  and  apothecary  of  Bethlem  Hospital  ? 
— Mr.  Haslam  is  the  apothecary,  and  Dr.  Monro  the  sole 
physician. 

Since  you  have  been  in  your  situation,  have  you  made  much 
alteration  in  the  internal  management  of  Bethlem  ? — I observed  a 
good  many  patients  were  kept  in  bed ; I desired  they  might  be 
taken  up  and  dressed,  and  taken  to  the  fire ; I mentioned  it  to  the 
apothecary ; he  thought  it  proper  it  should  be  done.  1 believe 
the  women  were  kept  in  bed  very  much. 

Is  it  your  practice  now  to  make  every  person  that  is  not  con- 
fined by  illness,  or  in  a state  of  extreme  violence,  get  out  of  bed 
and  dress  himself  ? — Y es ; 1 go  round  and  see  it  done. 

Have  you  effected  any  other  improvements  in  Bethlem,  besides 
making  patients  get  up,  who  are  otherwise  in  bed  ?— No  ; I do 
not  think  I had  it  in  my  power  to  do  more  than  that,  and  having 
them  washed. 

How  often  do  you  clean  their  persons  ? — Their  hands  and  face 
are  washed  every  morning;  if  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  themselves, 
it  is  done  for  them. 

Have  you  many  persons  sent  from  Miles’s,  at  Hoxton  ?— Yes 
a good  many.  ’ 

When  they  are  sent  to  you,  are  they  sent  as  incurables,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  cure  ? — For  the  purpose  of  cure. 

Do  you  ever  know  that  any  person  has  been  sent  to  you  for 

v,e,pi?rp0Se  °f  cure>  wi,0m  Dr*  Weir>  the  inspecting  physician  at 
Miles  s,  had  declared  in  such  a state  that  he  ought  to  be  moved 
to  the  Batavia  Hospital  Ship?— No  instance  of  that  kind  has 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

What  is  the  process  by  which  a seaman,  a patient,  after  having 
been  confined  a year  in  the  Hospital,  is  returned  to  Miles’s  ? — 

A hey  are  returned  to  Miles’s  sometimes  before  their  twelve- 
month expires  ; a month,  or  two  or  three,  if  any  thing  happens 

to  them,  such  as  a paralytic  seizure,  and  epilepsy,  or  any  thin®  of 
that  sort.  J ° 

Have  you  ever  known,  or  ever  heard  of  persons  bein®  dis- 
charged who  were  not  in  the  condition,  as  set  forth  in  the 
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warrant  of  their  discharge ; I mean  by  that,  who  were  not  sub- 
ject to  fits,  or  were  not  paralytic? — No  circumstance  of  that 
kind  has  come  to  my  knowledge;  with  respect  to  the  seamen,  1 
have  heard  it. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  authority  from  whom  you 
heard  it? — I think  it  was  from  Dr.  Weir;  but  I cannot  say 
positively  that  it  was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  with  respect  to  any  body  else  ? — I re- 
member a woman  who  was  discharged  as  paralytic,  who  came 
from  Hoxton ; the  nurses  said  at  the  time,  that  she  was  the 
strongest  patient  in  the  house ; she  was  returned  to  Miles’s. 

Do  you  know  Sarah  Payne  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  a strong  healthy  looking  person? — Very  much  so. 

Was  she  a violent  patient  ? — She  was. 

By  whose  order  was  she  sent  back  to  Hoxton  ? — She  was  dis- 
charged by  the  medical  gentlemen  as  paralytic. 

Had  she  any  paralytic  attack  during  the  time  she  was  in  the 
Hospital  ? — I never  heard  of  an  attack. 

Had  she,  in  your  opinion,  the  appearance  of  a person  who 
suffered  under  paralysis  ? — I do  not  know  that  she  had ; I saw 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  taking  her  away,  in  putting  on  a strait 
waistcoat;  she  was  very  strong. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  have  most  of 
them  knives  or  cutters  ? — I have  never  seen  but  two  things  of  the 
sort ; a woman  had  a piece  of  tin  very  sharp,  fixed  in  the  handle 
of  a knife,  which  I had  taken  away  but  a little  time  ago  ; I had 
the  room  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Goldney,  cleaned  out,  and  in 
one  of  the  bundles  of  straw  there  was  a knife,  which  we  took 
away  from  him. 

Have  you  inspected  the  building  of  the  new  Bethlem  in  St. 
George’s  Fields? — Yes. 

Do  you  conceive  the  construction  of  that  building  good  ? — In 
many  points  of  view,  I think  it  is  superior  to  the  old  one ; the 
patients  will  be  kept  separate,  the  dirty  ones  from  the  cleanlv 
ones  ; it  will  allow  of  the  convalescent  dining  together  at  a table; 
the  rooms  are  not  so  spacious,  nor  the  galleries  so  wide ; airing 
grounds  are  wanting  in  Bethlem ; these  airing  grounds  are  very 
good. 

Is  there  any  garden  ground  allowed  ? — Yes. 

So  that  the  convalescent  may  be  permitted  to  walk  ? — Yes ; 1 
think  that  practice  will  contribute  very  much  to  amuse  their  minds 
and  promote  their  general  health. 

Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  that  existed 
last  year,  of  the  windows  of  the  gallery  being  10  feet  above  the 
level? — I do  not  know;  but  the  windows  are  very  high. 

At  Bethlem,  do  not  the  convalescents  take  great  pleasure  in 
looking  out  at  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ? — Yes. 
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Do  you  not  believe  that  the  enabling  the  patients  to  look  out 
at  the  windows  in  the  new  Bethlem,  would  be  a considerable 
source  of  amusement  to  them  ? — I am  convinced  of  it,  because 
many  of  the  patients  said,  they  had  heard  they  were  so  con- 
structed ; that  they  hoped  it  was  so ; they  asked  me  whether  it 
was  so  or  not ; that  it  was  a great  pleasure  and  amusement  for 
them  to  look  out. 

Do  you  know  by  what  means  the  dirt,  8cc.  from  the  new 
Bethlem  is  to  be  carried  away  ?■ — I do  not  know  by  what  means 
it  is  to  be  done  : that  is  to  be  arranged,  I believe. 

I mean  by  dirt,  the  sewers  ? — I uo  not. 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  mentioned,  that  the  reflux  of  the  tide  will 
probably  bring  back  the  dirt  that  is  carried  away  by  the  preceding 
tide,  and  cause  considerable  offensive  effluvia  ? -L  never  heard 
that ; but  I hear  the  springs  there  rise  as  the  tide  rises. 

The  situation  is  many  feet  below'  high  water  mark? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  are  people  alive,  who  remem- 
ber the  greatest  part  of  that  ground  being  flooded  over  ? — No. 

Did  you  observe  how  the  new  Bethlem  is  ventilated  ? — Not 
particularly ; it  is  to  be  ventilated  by  having  the  casements 
opened. 

Are  there  any  additional  ventilations  since  last  year? — Not  that 
I know'. 

Are  means  taken  to  warm  that  Hospital  by  steam? — Yes,  the 
lower  galleries  only,  the  basement  story ; then,  I believe,  flues 
are  carried  to  thedining  room,  but  not  in  the  gallery,  1 believe. 

From  your  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these  persons,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  they  suffer  sensibly  from  cold  ? — Certainly. 

Of  course,  ill  the  old  Bethlem  they  must  have  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  cold  weather  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  use  the  warm  bath  at  the  old  Bethlem  ? — It  has  never 
been  used  since  I have  been  there;  I never  heard  that  there  was 
a warm  bath  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  building  erected  at  the  new 
Bethlem  for  criminal  lunatics? — Yes. 

Can  a communication  take  place  between  the  criminal  lunatics 
and  lunatics  of  another  description  ? — No. 

Can  they  communicate  in  the  airing  grounds? — No. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  intermixture  of  dangerous  lunatics  with 
the  others,  has  a tendency  to  produce  much  mischief  amongst  all 
of  them? — Certainly;  we  have  an  instance  now  in  Bethlem  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Banister  Trulock,  who,  whilst  he  was 
suffered  to  be  in  the  galleries,  was  perpetually  creating  insurrec- 
tions, and  persuading  patients  to  commit  acts  of  mischief.  They 

were  therefore  obliged  to  shut  him  up  in  a separate  part  of  the 
building. 
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Where  was  Trulock  confined  ? — In  a part  of  the  building  which 
is  taken  down. 

Is  he  in  personal  confinement  ? — No  ; but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
intermix  with  other  patients. 

Was  he  shewn  to  the  visitors  of  the  Hospital  last  year  ? — I do 
not  know ; he  is  generally,  I believe,  forgot.  When  the  Go- 
vernors go  round,  they  do  not  see  him. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  inspection  of  the  Governor? — 
Merely  goes  round  occasionally.  The  Bethlem  Sub-Committee, 
I see  by  the  rules,  should  go  round  once  a month. 

Do  they,  in  point  of  fact,  go  round? — Not  as  a body,  they 
do  not ; but  some  members  of  that  Committee  go  round  more 
frequently. 

When  they  make  that  inspection,  either  in  a body  or  individu- 
ally, do  they  see  every  cell,  and  examine  every  part  of  the  Hos- 
pital ' Yes,  generally. 

Do  they  sign  any  report  in  a book  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

There  is  then  no  written  record  of  their  visitation  ; — I believe 
not,  unless  they  do  it  after  they  retire  to  the  Committee-room. 

There  is  no  book  kept  in  the  Hospital,  in  which  such  entry  is 

madej> No;  there  is  a book  kept  in  the  Hospital,  in  which 

strangers,  or  the  friends  of  patients,  if  they  see  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint, write  down  those  complaints. 

Does  that  take  place  often  ? — No  ; it  has  never  taken  place  once 
since  I have  been  there. 

Do  you  believe,  from  what  you  have  heard,  that  the  Gover- 
nors or  Sub-committee  inspected  the  cell  in  which  Norris 
was  confined? — I do  not  know;  but  since  I have  been  there, 
they  have  inspected  the  cell. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Deputy  Greenaway  say  that  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Hospital  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  of  the  con- 
finement of  Norris,  till  they  saw  it  in  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings ? — I think  I heard  him  say,  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
he  is  a Governor  and  a member  of  the  Sub-committee ; I think 
I heard  him  say  so ; I believe  the  Governors  at  large  knew  of  it, 
because  there  is  a minute  of  it  in  the  book. 

When  you  were  appointed  this  year,  a new  Matron  was  ap- 
pointed about  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  state  how  many  patients  you  found,  when  you  entered 
upon  your  office,  within  the  walls  of  Bethlem  ? — There  were  1 18. 

How  many  have  you  now?  - We  have  now  124. 

Do  you  recollect  of  this  118,  how  many  you  found  wore 
chains  ? - There  were  a good  number  in  chains,  fastened  by  the 
legs,  and  handcuffed,  but  none  walking  about  with  chains. 
There  were  more  than  there  are  now. 

Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  the  118  that  then  were  chained 
to  their  bedsteads  or  the  walls?— But  a small  proportion  I think; 
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one  week  we  may  have  12  or  14,  the  next  week  perhaps  20. 
They  were  more  permanently  numerous  than  they  are  now. 

What  proportion  of  the  118  were  naked,  or  nearly  so  ? — There 
were  a good  many  in  blanket  gowns,  now  there  are  but  few;  we 
have  got  them  up  and  dressed  them,  and  they  seem  cheerful ; 
one  man  who  had  been  in  bed  a great  while,  I had  him  got  up, 
and  he  has  been  very  cheerful  since,  and  been  a great  deal  more 
rational.  The  reason  assigned  for  his  being  kept  in  bed  was, 
that  his  back  w'as  hurt,  that  he  was  lame;  when  he  first  came  in, 
he  used  to  sit  in  bed  whistling,  day  and  night.  I saw  him  get 
out  of  bed,  and  he  appeared  to  have  some  defect  in  his  back ; 
but  since  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  his  limbs,  he  has  got 
better,  and  now'  can  walk  pretty  well. 

Whether  you  do  not  conceive  that  the  cheerfulness  in  the 
patients  is  occasioned  by  their  now  being  clothed  like  other 
people  ? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

Whether  you  do  not  conceive,  that  a pump  of  fresh  w'ater  in 
every  area  at  a Madhouse,  must  conduce  to  the  cleanliness, 
health,  and  comfort  of  the  patients  ? — Yes,  essentially. 

Whether  you  would  not  strongly  recommend,  that  all  beds 
used  by  male  patients  should  be,  when  made,  throw'n  open,  and 
so  kept  till  they  are  used  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

You  have  a weekly  Committee  of  Governors  I believe? — Yes. 

How  many  constitute  a committee  ? — I think  three. 

Are  not  most  of  your  medical  officers  Governors  ? — No,  none 
of  them;  we  have  only  two  medical  officers,  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary. 

How  many  generally  form  the  Committee? — Generally  four, 
five,  or  six. 

Have  not  you,  since  you  have  been  in  office,  known  one  in- 
stance in  which  bad  weather  has  reduced  the  three  to  two  ?— I 
think  I only  recollect  one  instance  in  which  there  were  tu'o  only. 

And  they  were  two  Governors? — Yes. 

Is  it  usual  for  Governors  to  look  round  the  wards,  and  walk 
into  the  bed  rooms  ?— That  does  take  place  sometimes. 

Do  your  medical  men  do  the  service  of  the  Hospital  gra- 
tuitously, or  are  they  paid  for  it  ?— They  are  paid  for  it  by  a fixed 
salary. 

What  follows  in  case  of  the  death  of  a patient  at  Bethlem 

ospital  ? The  securities  are  written  to,  informing  them  of  the 
eath  ot  the  patient,  and  that  they  may  be  buried  at  the  Hospital 
c large  of  l/.  6s.  6d.  or  they  may  take  away  the  body  if  they 

pi63S6. 

Does  any  inquest  take  place  on  the  body  ? — Not  unless  a person 
commits  suicide,  or  dies  a violent  death,  then  there  is  an  inquest  * 
otherwise,  only  the  searchers  see  the  body. 
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Is  there  any  room  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  ? — They 
are  removed  from  the  galleries  to  the  cellar. 

Are  they  removed  immediately  after  their  death  ? — In  the 
course  of  the  day. 

How  long  do  they  remain  in  the  cellar  before  they  are  buried  ? 
—They  are  never  buried  before  the  following  day,  or  the  day- 
after  ; they  more  frequently  remain  three  or  four  days. 

H as  the  Hospital  a Chaplain  ? — No : the  Undertaker  that 
buries  them,  has  them  buried  in  a burying  ground  in  Golden 
Lane.  There  is  a Clergyman  who  reads  the  service,  and  if  they 
are  buried  by  the  Hospital,  some  of  the  servants  of  the  house 
attend  the  funeral. 

Are  the  family  of  a patient  at  liberty  to  send  medical  men  to 
see  the  patient  when  ill  ? — I do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  the 
kind ; but  there  is  a general  order,  that  I am  not  to  permit  any 
person  to  see  a patient.  No  person  can  be  admitted,  unaccom- 
panied by  a Governor. 

Are  the  friends  of  lunatics  permitted  to  come  in,  accompanied 
by  a Governor  ? — They  are  from  ten  till  twelve  on  Monday ; 
but  if  the  friends  live  in  the  country,  they  are  permitted,  at  the 
option  of  the  Steward,  to  see  them  at  any  time. 

Then  of  course  you  exercise  your  discretion,  whether  the 
patient  is  in  a fit  state  to  see  his  family  ? — Just  so ; sometimes 
the  medical  officers  leave  word  that  they  wish  the  patient  not  to 
be  disturbed,  and  then  of  course  I do  not  admit  any. 

Do  the  keepers  of  the  male  and  female  wards  always  sleep 
within  hearing  ? — They  sleep  in  the  galleries. 

All  the  patients,  male  and  female,  are  locked  for  the  night  in 
their  cells  ? — They  are  locked  in  ; they  used  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  between  eight  and  nine  at  summer  time. 

At  what  time  are  the  cells  opened? — Six  in  summer,  and  seven 
in  winter.  The  keepers  are  good  sort  of  men,  and  I tell  them  that  if 
the  patients  are  quiet  and  orderly,  to  indulge  them  a little  longer, 
and  then  they  take  a candle  and  lanthorn  and  send  them  to  bed. 

Do  not  you  conceive  it  would  be  a considerable  comfort  to 
patients  who  are  convalescents,  to  have  lamps  ? — Yes,  if  they 
were  out  of  their  reach. 


Mart  is,  9°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  George  Langstaff  called  in,  and  Examined. 
YOU  are  a Surgeon? — I am. 

Did  you  examine  the  body  of  a person  who  died  some  time 
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past  in  Bethlem  ?■ — I have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  a num- 
ber of  bodies,  or  the  greater  number  of  those  who  died  in  Bethlem, 
tor  Mr.  Crowther. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a particular  person  who  died 
of  constipation? — I remember  one  case,  but  the  name  of  the 
person  I am  not  acquainted  w'ith,  nor  am  I with  any  hardly  that 
I examine ; but  I recollect  one  case,  where  the  person  appeared 
evidently  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  retention  of  feces,  or 
long  constipation. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Crowther  making  any  remark  to  you 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  that  person’s  death  ? — I do  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  at  present ; but  in  general  when  I inspected  for 
him,  when  he  was  not  present,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
morbid  appearances,  and  I then  gave  him  the  appearances  which 
presented  themselves. 

Do  you  recollect  an  expression  being  used,  that  the  gut  was 
so  charged  with  the  feces,  that  it  was  near  bursting  ? — I recollect 
that;  that  the  distension  was  so  great,  inflammation  was  the 
consequence,  and  mortification ; and  the  feces  partly  had  got 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Did  Mr.  Crowther  mention  any  thing  to  you  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  ? — No  : I do  not  recollect  any  thing. 

Do  you  recollect  his  having  said  any  thing  as  to  that  person 
not  being  furnished  with  medical  attendance  ? — No  : I recollect 
he  expressed  his  sorrow  he  could  not  be  present,  he  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  the  circumstances,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  purgative  medicine ; he  did 
not  mention  it  as  attributable  to  one  person  or  another. 

Do  you  recollect  enough  to  remember  that  Mr.  Crowther 
was  particularly  anxious,  and  stated  that  the  neglect  lay  some- 
where ? — Yes : but  he  did  not  mention  who  was  the  person  in 
fault.  r 

But  that  the  death  of  the  person  was  caused  by  neglect ? — No 
I do  not  know  that  he  said  that : I had  formed  my  opinion  that 
the  person  might  have  been  saved  if  the  bowels  had  been  attended 
to ; that  there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  the  death  any  where 
but  in  the  intestines. 

Did  you  know  that  medicines  had  not  been  administered  ? — 

o . but  from  the  appearances  1 naturally  concluded  there  had 
been  some  neglect. 

Did  you  open  the  stomach? — Yes:  and  every  part  of  the 
body. 

™,as  l*lere  any  appearance  of  medicine  remaining  in  the  stomach  ? 

— at  we  cannot  tell,  the  whole  alimentary  canal  was  so  af- 
sTr  t 11  Cpnse(luence  l*ie  retention  of  the  faeces,  it  was  inipos- 
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Your  impression  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  that  medicine 
might  have  saved  the  life  ? — It  is  a natural  conclusion  that  the 
bowels  might  have  been  relieved. 

Are  cases  of  constipation  frequent? — I believe  the  bowels  of 
insane  persons  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  with  costiveness,  and 
not  so  easily  acted  upon. 

Do  you  examine  the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying  in  Bethlem  ? 
—Not  in  all  cases;  I have  generally  been  called  by  Mr.  Crowther 
to  open  the  bodies  where  there  was  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
course. 

Did  you  examine  the  body  of  Norris,  who  died  iu  February 
last  ? — -No  : die  man  I last  examined,  was  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel. 

When  they  send  for  you,  do  you  attend  gratuitously  ? — Yes: 
I was  intimate  with  Mr.  Crowther,  and,  knowing  he  was 
infirm  and  at  some  distance,  I attended  directly  they  sent  for  me. 

Have  you  very  lately  been  called  in  to  assist  persons  that  had 
been  ill  in  Bethlem? — Yes:  on  any  accident,  or  any  thing  which 
happened,  Mr.  Alavoine  sent  for  me,  or  my  assistant  went 
for  me. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  occurrence,  that  you,  or  some 
person  with  you,  should  be  called  in  to  assist  the  patients,  in  case 
of  any  urgent  case? — Yes,  in  any  urgent  case  I have  been  used 
to  be  called. 

Have  you  frequently  assisted  Mr.  Crowther  in  cases  of  dissec- 
tion from  Bethlem  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  any  other  instances  of  constipation  where  that 
might  be  the  cause  of  death  ? — No : I do  not  recollect  any 
other. 

Do  you  recollect  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  medicines  in  the  case  you  have  referred  to? — I remember 
saying  to  the  keeper,  that  it  was  a great  pity  he  had  not  had 
purgative  medicine  administered  to  him,  that  that  might  have 
saved  him. 

When  you  attend  to  visit  the  Hospital,  there  being  no  resident 
medical  person  within  the  w'alls,  in  what  way  are  you  remunerated? 
— Not  in  any  w'ay ; I never  thought  of  remuneration;  I thought 
it  my  duty  from  charity. 

It  is  your  impression  that,  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  man  referred  to,  had  had  some  medicine  given  to 
him  ?• — Undoubtedly. 

Do  you  consider  that  his  life  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  medicine? — If  the  question  is  pressed  upon  me,  I must 
say,  that  1 think  his  life  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  retention 
of  the  faeces. 

As  you  have  frequently  assisted  Mr.  Crowther  in  the  dissection 
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of  bodies,  where  does  the  operation  take  place ; is  there  a room 
provided  for  the  purpose? — No:  I have  frequently  been  there 
when  I have  been  at  the  risk  of  getting  my  death  of  cold  ; it  is  a 
kind  of  cellar,  with  the  gratings  open  upon  us. 

Not  in  sight  of  the  patients? — No. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
faeces  in  the  intestines,  how  long  it  might  have  been  there  with- 
out any  passage  ? — I should  think  three  or  four  days,  or  a week 
perhaps. 


Mercurii,  10°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Elizabeth  Forbes  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  the  Matron  of  Bethlem  Hospital? — I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — I was  elected  the 
26th  of  January. 

Were  you  in  any  situation  before  that  with  respect  to  the  care 
of  Insane  persons? — Never:  I never  saw  an  insane  person  till 
I went  to  Bethlem  Hospital : I commenced  the  duty  the  15th  of 
February. 

How  many  female  patients  have  you  under  your  care  at  pre- 
sent ? — Sixty-six  at  present ; the  number  is  different  every 
week. 

How  mauy  persons  have  you  under  personal  restraint,  consi- 
dered as  blanket  patients  ? — When  I went  there  first  there  were 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen.  < 

How  many  are  there  now  ? — About  four  or  five. 

These  blanket  patieuts  are  chained  to  the  wall  in  the  day- 
rooms  ? — In  general  they  are ; when  I went  there  at  first  they 
were. 

At  present  the  few  that  are  blanket  patients  are  so  fastened  to 
the  walls  ? — Yes : we  have  but  three.  One  of  the  female  patients 
has  been  confined  a long  time,  chained  by  the  leg,  as  much  as 
five  or  six  years,  I have  been  told ; and  we  have  another  con- 
stantly chained  by  the  hands,  that  came  in  about  two  months 
since;  two  of  the  other  blanket  patients  are  only  chained  at 
times.  I have  them  loose,  to  walk  about  occasionally. 

Since  you  have  been  in  your  situation,  have  you  made  many 
alterations  in  the  management  of  the  Hospital  ? — As  far  as  I had 
power. 

What  have  those  alterations  principally  consisted  in  ? — In 
having  them  washed,  and  having  them  cleaned,  and  their  hair 
cut,  and  making  them  as  decent  as  their  situations  would  admit  of. 
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Making  them  get  up? — Yes:  having  them  brought  into  the 
side  room,  and  letting  them  walkabout;  if  they  have  not  been 
able  to  walk  about  without  handcuffs,  they  have  been  put  on,  and 
taken  oft  afterwards. 

Did  you  understand,  prior  to  filling  the  situation  you  now  hold, 
that  the  treatment  was  very  different  from  that  now'  adopted  ? — 
1 never  made  any  inquiries  about  the  treatment.  Sir  Richard 
Carr  Glynn  told  me  they  wished  for  a humane  person. 

Do  not  you  know  that,  prior  to  your  appointment,  persons 
laid  much  longer  in  bed  than  they  do  now ; that  there  were  more 
persons  confined  in  the  day-room ; that  there  w'as  more  personal 
restraint  in  the  hospital ; and  that  they  had  not  the  same  liberty  of 
walking  about  that  they  now  have  ? — From  the  appearance  in 
w hich  1 found  them,  when  I w'ent  there,  in  the  side-room,  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  under  greater  restraint,  and  were 
not  up  so  much. 

Is  the  allowance  of  food  to  the  women  the  same  as  to  the 
men  ? — -J ust  the  same,  I believe. 

In  the  same  proportions;  as  much  bread  and  meat? — I am  not 
certain ; but  I believe  the  females  have  sufficient. 

What  is  the  allowance  to  the  females? — That  is  under  the 
steward;  I see  the  provisions  brought  to  them,  and  see  that 
they  have  enough ; and  sometimes  they  have  more  than  they 
can  eat. 

Have  you  adopted  any  plan  of  separation,  or  is  there  any  ac- 
commodation to  separate  the  noisy  from  the  quiet? — No,  that  is 
impossible ; we  cannot  separate  them. 

Have  you  any  doubt  respecting  that  noisy  person  whom  you 
spoke  of,  that  her  complaints  are  greatly  irritated  by  the  number 
of  persons  going  to  see  her? — She  is  very  irritable  if  strangers  go 
there ; she  is  very  irritable ; she  is  very  healthy  in  appearance, 
and  is  a very  fine  looking  woman;  she  laughs  and  is  pleased 
when  I tell  her  I will  take  the  chains  off,  and  says  I do  not 
mean  it. 

Have  you  ever  learned  she  was  violent  and  outrageous,  further 
than  abusive  ? — I never  saw  any  thing  further. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  she  attempted,  prior  to  her  confine- 
ment in  Bethlem,  or  since,  any  act  of  violence  on  herself? I 

never  heard  of  it. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  proportion  of  dirty 
patients  to  clean  ones  out  of  that  66?— We  have  very  few  that  I 
can  call  really  dirty  patients : all  the  blanket  gown  patients  that 
were  in  the  side-room  when  I went  there,  were  stated  to  be 
dirty  patients. 

Did  you  find  them  so  ?— I found  some  of  them  so. 

But  not  all? — Not  all. 
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You  found  some  of  those  clean  who  had  been  confined  as 
being  dirty  ? — I found  some  of  those  that  I found  in  the  side- 
room  able  to  walk  about,  and  therefore  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  keep  them  there. 

Do  you  consider  the  number  of  dirty  patients,  since  you 
have  been  in  your  situation,  and  made  that  alteration,  considerably 
lessened  ? — Yes ; they  look  better,  and  they  look  more  healthy, 
from  walking  about. 

They  are  also  more  cheerful  ?• — Yes,  some  of  them,  wherever 
I see  one  that  I think  will  admit  of  walking  about,  I always  let  her. 

And  it  has  generally  answered? — Yes;  it  has. 

Have  you  not  a patient  in  Bethlem,  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Stone? — Yes;  Miss  Anne  Stone. 

She  w'as  confined  in  the  side-room,  and  a blanket  patient,  when 
you  came  there  ? — Yes ; I asked  the  reason  of  her  being  always 
confined  to  the  wall ; I was  told  she  was  very  troublesome  and 
tore  her  clothes ; that  she  had  a good  many  good  things  sent  to 
her,  but  they  were  all  torn ; I said  I w'ould  try  her  to  walk  about; 
if  she  was  mischievous,  1 said  I would  have  handcuffs ; I found 
she  was  very  quiet,  and  I took  them  off ; I gave  her  a couple  of 
caps,  and  she  did  not  tear  them ; she  looks  better,  and  very  com- 
fortable and  tidy;  and  every  time  I go  round  the  gallery,  she  says, 
accept  my  real  thanks  for  allowing  me  my  liberty.  I have  sent 
for  clothes  for  her ; and  I will  take  her  immediately  under  my 
own  care,  to  see  that  she  does  not  tear  them. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  from  the  situation  in  which  Miss  Stone 
at  present  is,  that  when  you  receive  the  clothes  she  will  not  tear 
them  ? — She  promises  she  will  not ; and  if  I can  judge  from  a 
cap  I have  given  her,  which  I have  seen  her  wear  for  the  last 
three  weeks  or  a month,  I have  every  reason  to  suppose  she  will 
not. 

The  other  persons  whom  you  have  released,  have  they  made 
the  same  advances  as  Miss  Stone? — One  that  I have  walking 
about,  has  not  sense  to  know  exactly  what  she  should  do  to  be 
grateful ; but  I let  her  walk  about. 

Then  it  her  mental  health  is  not  improved,  her  bodily  health 
is  ? "V  es,  I think  it  is.  Then  I have  another  patient,  far  ad- 
vanced in  a decline ; she  has  not  sense  of  feeling,  but  I let  her 
walk  about  to  comfort  her. 

Then,  from  the  observations  you  have  made,  the  plan  of  ma- 
nagement which  you  have  adopted,  from  its  success  will  induce 
you  to  continue  it? — Yes. 

How  often  do  the  medical  persons  visit  the  different  female 
wards  ? — Mr  Haslam  every  day. 

Does  he  visit  every  cell  ? — I do  not  always  go  round  with  him  ; 

I do  sometimes. 
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When  you  go,  does  he  do  it  ? — He  generally  goes  through  the 
two  galleries. 

And  opens  all  the  doors  ? — The  keepers  always  open  the  doors 
as  persons  pass,  to  shew  the  patients  to  them  ; every  body  is  out 
of  their  cells  every  day,  therefore  he  does  not  look  into  the  cells. 

Does  he  not  look  into  the  cells  to  see  that  they  are  clean,  and 
in  a proper  state? — Yes;  the  doors  are  always  opened  by  the 
keepers,  that  he  may  inspect  them. 

The  apothecary  is  Mr.  Haslam  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Haslam  lives  at  Islington  ? — He  does. 

Since  you  have  been  matron,  have  any  patients  been  ill  while 
he  was  absent? — No;  we  have  had  two  patients  die  since  1 have 
been  there : when  one  was  taken  ill,  I reported  it  to  Mr. 
Haslam,  and  also  to  Doctor  Monro,  who  attended  her  during 
her  illness.  She  laid  about  a fortnight  before  she  died. 

How  often  does  Dr.  Monro  visit  ? — He  attends  the  committee 
every  Saturday  ; he  never  missed  since  I have  been  there. 

Does  he  visit  the  patients  then  ? — If  there  is  any  case  reported 
to  him,  he  does. 

But  he  does  not  go  round,  like  Mr.'  Haslam  ? — No,  not  with- 
out there  is  a case  which  requires  attention  ; if  the  case  is  not 
reported  to  him,  he  does  not  go. 

Do  they  always  report  if  a person  is  unwell,  or  only  in  par- 
ticular cases  ? — When  they  have  a fever,  or  are  in  a decline,  or  in 
a dangerous  state,  w'e  report  them. 

He  does  not  visit  those  who  are  ill  in  bodily  health,  unless 
they  are  specially  reported  to  him? — No. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  has  personally  inspected  the  female 
patients  ? — He  was  through  the  female  gallery  last  Saturday. 

Prior  to  last  Saturday,  how  long  is  it  since  he  has  been  there  ? 
— I cannot  say. 

How  long  do  you  think;  a month,  two  months,  or  three 
months  ? — I think  it  may  have  been  a month. 

When  he  went  through  last  Saturday,  did  he  see  all  the 
patients?— He  w'ent  expressly  to  visit  a patient  last  Saturday. 

But  he  did  not  see  all  the  other  patients? — They  were  all 
walking  about  the  galleries. 

Since  you  have  been  matron,  have  you  yourself  seen  it,  or 
have  you  heard,  that  Doctor  Monro  was  in  the  habit  of  personally 
inspecting  the  situation  of  each  patient  at  any  given  period  ? — I 
have  never  heard  it. 

And  you  have  never  seen  it? — No;  there  are  patients  who 
have  been  in  some  time,  and  that  have  not  had  any  thing  done 
for  them. 

You  mentioned  a person  who  was  sick ; how  often  did  he 
attend  her, — the  last  that  died  ? — I believe  he  did  not  see  her  at 
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all ; she  was  not  reported  to  him.  I reported  her  to  Mr.  Has- 
lam, and  begged  him  to  see  her;  and  said,  1 thought  she  could 
not  live  long.  She  died  of  a decline,  l!  believe.  Mr.  Haslam 
gave  her  powders,  and  that  was  all  that  was  done,  I believe. 
Mr.  Haslam  did  not  report  her  case  to  Doctor  Monro  ; she  was 
confined  to  her  bed  a fortnight. 

How  often  did  Mr.  Haslam  see  her  in  that  fortnight? Every 

day,  I think,  when  he  came  round. 

Did  he  give  her  any  medicine  ?— A powder,  whenever  he 
thought  it  was  necessary.  1 asked  if  she  had  medicine  several 
times,  and  the  keeper  said  she  had  a powder. 

Do  you  consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  see  the  administration 
of  medicine?— I have  never  seen  any  medicine  but  a powder 
brought  in  to  be  administered. 

Have  they  began  bleeding  in  your  ward  since  you  became 
matron? — We  have  not  had  a female  bled  since  1 have  been 
there. 

Nor  physicked  ? — No ; there  has  been  a powder  given  to  one 
or  two  of  them,  if  the  keeper  has  asked  for  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by,  if  the  keeper  has  asked  for  it  ? If 

a female  complains,  the  keeper  says,  she  wants  a powder  for  her. 

Does  she  complain  to  the  matron,  or  to  Mr.  Haslam  ? 

Has  the  periodical  bathing  commenced  yet? — We  have  not 
had  any  body  bathed  there  yet ; we  have  no  warm  bath,  we  have 
a cold  bath,  but  in  a very  inconvenient  situation  indeed,  it  is  a 
long  way  off. 

How  often  is  the  straw  changed  in  the  cells  of  those  who  sleep 
on  straw  ?— Every  other  day,  but  if  it  is  wet  at  all,  it  is  changed 
every  day. 

That  is,  the  whole  of  the  straw,  the  trough  entirely  emptied  ? 
— Yes ; I am  generally  in  those  galleries  five  or  six  times  a day. 

\ ou  have  no  rules  to  govern  your  conduct  in  the  hospital  ? 

There  are  instructions. 

Do  you  remember  a person  in  the  hospital  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  Payne  ? — There  w'as  such  a person. 

How  long  is  it  since  she  left  the  Hospital  ? — She  came  soon 
after  I went,  and  she  was  there,  I think,  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

In  what  state  was  she  ? — She  was  in  a very  low  state  when  she 
came,  but  she  was  much  worse  before  she  went. 

Was  she  violent  ? — When  she  came  she  had  been  in  a strait- 
waistcoat,  but  when  she  came  to  us  she  was  without  restraint ; 
the  keeper  thought  it  necessary  to  chain  her,  from  which  she 
a great  state  of  irritation,  and  was  discharged. 

WaS  she  chained  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Haslam  ? 

Hie  keepers  generally  have  the  discretion  of  doing  that. 
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Was  it  you  that  ordered  her  to  be  chained  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  keepers  consulted  Mr.  Haslani,  as- 
to  the  necessity  of  chaining  her  ? — She  used  to  go  and  rattle  at 
the  gate,  and  push  at  the  gate ; she  was  extremely  troublesome, 
and  the  keepers  chained  her. 

You  stated  she  was  discharged,  do  you  know  where  she  was 
discharged  to  ? — I think  she  went  to  one  of  the  private  houses,  to 
Bethnal-green. 

Was  it  not  Miles’s  at  Hoxton? — It  was. 

While  she  was  with  you,  had  she  any  paralytic  attack  ? — She 
was  much  worse  when  she  went  back  than  when  she  came ; she 
was  more  violent  and  unhappy  and  distressed,  always  asking  if 
she  was  going  to  be  murdered,  and  such  things ; Mr.  Haslam 
thought  she  was  paralytic. 

Had  she  a fit  ? — I never  knew  her  have  a fit. 

No  contraction  of  limbs  ? — No. 

No  want  of  articulation  ? — No,  not  at  all ; but  she  was  always 
kept  hand-cuffed  lately,  and  chained. 

She  was  sent  out  in  a considerably  increased  state  of  violence, 
than  when  she  came  in  ? — Yes ; which  Mr.  Haslam  attributed  to 
paralytic.  • s 

Was  she  strong  ? — Very  strong  ; it  required  three  or  four 
people  to  move  her;  she  w'as  brought  to  the  side-room  every 
day,  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  moving  her,  she  wanted  her 
liberty  I believe. 

How  many  female  keepers  are  there  ? — Two. 

Do  you  consider  the  number  of  keepers  sufficient? — We  are 
very  much  deficient  in  all  female  servants  in  that  house,  but  it 
will  be  altered  by  and  by. 

Have  you  understood,  prior  to  your  filling  your  situation,  and 
is  it  the  practice  at  present,  that  the  keepers  manage  the  hos- 
pital according  to  their  own  system,  without  consulting  and  tak- 
ing the  opinion  of  Mr.  Haslam  or  Dr.  Monro,  with  regard  to 
putting  the  patients  under  personal  restraint  ? — I believe  the 
keepers  on  the  female  side  have  had  the  sole  management ; Mrs. 
Bradbury  told  me,  she  never  had  interfered  with  the  management 
of  the  patients,  that  she  left  it  to  the  keepers. 

That  was  your  predecessor? — Yes;  she  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  there  sixteen  years  ; she  told  me  that,  and  I told 
her,  that  I could  not  do  that,  but  I must  take  it  all  on  myself. 

Since  you  have  been  there,  have  the  female  patients  appeared 
to  suffer  from  cold? — No,  they  have  not;  I always  take  care 
that  they  have  clothing  at  night. 

Prior  to  your  coming  there,  there  were  instances  of  their 
being  naked  ? — Yes ; I once  found  Miss  Stone  so,  but  I desired 
her  to  have  a gown  immediately. 
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Have  you  not  heard  that  persons  confined  there  have  suffered 
in  their  limbs  from  the  cold? — Yes;  we  have  a person  a cripple 
now,  whose  limbs  are  so  contracted  that  she  can  only  crawl, 
from  sitting  constantly. 

Have  you  not  heard  that  the  female  patients  Live  suffered 
considerably  from  cold  in  their  confinement  ? — I have  heard  that 
they  have  generally  been  naked  at  night. 

The  windows  in  the  cells  are  not  glazed  ? — Only  a part  of 
them ; but  there  are  shutters  which  keep  out  all  the  air  at  night. 

In  case  of  any  patients  under  your  care  becoming  ill  in  the 
night,  you  probably  would  get  no  medical  assistance  for  such 
patient  till  Mr.  Haslam  came  in  the  morning  ? — At  night  every 
patient  is  confined ; and  any  dangerous  patient  who  would  do 
any  mischief  to  herself,  is  locked  by  the  hand  in  bed ; they  can 
turn  to  do  any  thing  they  wish. 

Mr.  Haslam  leaves  you  in  the  evening  ? — He  formerly  resided 
in  the  building ; he  had  a house  there  till  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  taken  down,  and  since  that  he  has  lived  at  Islington, 
and  goes  there  every  evening  after  he  has  been  through  the 
gallery. 

That  is  about  what  hour  ? — He  stays  about  an  hour. 

What  time  does  he  go  away  from  Bethlem  ? — Sometimes  he 
comes  at  twelve,  and  sometimes  at  one. 

Having  staid  an  hour,  he  goes  away  ? — Yes  ; it  may  be  less  or 
more  than  an  hour. 

You  are  totally  without  medical  assistance  until  his  return  next 
day  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  a house  to  be  provided  for  him  in  the  new  building  r 
— Yes ; there  is  a house  for  the  medical  man  immediately  in  the 
center  of  the  building. 

Do  any  of  the  governors  of  Bethlem  enter  into  the  internal 
management  of  the  house? — No;  there  is  a committee  every 
Saturday,  and  the  committee  sometimes  go  round  and  inspect  the 
house:  they  inspect  all  the  food,  all  the  provisions  every  Saturday, 
and  every  thing  of  that  sort ; they  taste  the  beer  and  the  milk, 
and  examine  the  butter  and  things  of  that  sort. 

How  long  is  it  since  any  one  personally  inspected  the  Hospi- 
tal ? — Last  Saturday  two  of  them  did. 

Before  last  Saturday,  how  long  ? — The  Saturday  before. 

Has  the  practice  prevailed  ever  since  you  have  been  there  ? — 
Yes;  and  always  was  so,  I believe. 

Do  they  look  into  every  cell? — No;  they  go  round  the  gallery 
to  see  that  the  people  are  taken  care  of,  and  that  they  are  as 
comfortable  as  their  situations  will  admit  of. 

You  mentioned  two  persons  who  died,  one  died  of  a decline  • 
what  did  the  other  die  of? — Of  a paralytic  affection. 
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Did  that  take  place  in  the  da}?  or  in  the  night? — She  died 
early  in  the  morning. 

Was  it  a sudden  attack? — She  was  ill  ten  days;  Dr.  Monro, 
visited  her  twice  during  her  illness. 

Did  Mr.  Haslam  see  her? — Yes,  with  Dr.  Monro,  and  every 
day. 

Are  the  female  attendants  within  hearing  of  them  during  the 
night? — They  sleep  in  the  gallery. 

So  that  any  patient  suffering  may  make  herself  heard  ? — Yes  ; 
and  if  the  keepers  hear  a noise  of  a night,  they  get  out  of  bed 
to  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  John  Haslam  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  Apothecary  of  the  Hospital  at  Bethlem? — I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation? — I was  elected  in 
the  year  1 795,  I have  been  in  that  situation  nearly  twenty  years. 

What  number  of  inhabitants  have  you  in  the  Hospital  now? — 

I believe  there  are  about  122,  within  one  or  two. 

What  number  of  keepers  are  there  to  those  patients  ? — There 
are  two  female  keepers,  and  there  are  five  male  keepers,  two  of 
whom,  in  rotation,  perform  the  offices  of  cook  and  cutter. 

So  that  there  are  only  three  in  constant  attendance  as  keepers  ? 
Of  the  males,  and  two  of  the  females. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  five  who  perform  the  duty  of 
keepers,  are  sufficient  for  the  attendance  upon  121  Insane  per- 
sons ? — That  will  depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  violence  in 
which  such  patients  may  be. 

Take  them  generally,  from  your  experience  of  twenty  years  ? 
— At  sometimes  it  will  be  insufficient,  at  other  times  quite 
enough ; I think  there  are  enough,  taking  the  present  state  of  the 
house. 

How  many  persons  are  there  now  under  personal  restraint? 

That  1 cannot  tell,  I think  there  are  fewer  persons  now  under 
restraint  than  £ have  recollected  for  some  time. 

Does  not  it  occur  to  you  to  be  necessary  to  know  from  day  to 
day,  how  many  are  under  restraint  ? — It  does  not ; a person  is 
confined  sometimes  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  let  loose  at 
night ; others  are  confined  at  night,  and  let  loose  in  the  morning. 

Have  you  been  round  the  Hospital  to-day  ?— I have  this 
morning. 

Do  you  think  the  number  of  female  keepers  sufficient  ? — When 
there  occurs  any  refractory  state  of  the  ladies,  the  men  are 
obliged  to  assist. 

The  answer  you  have  given  applies  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Hospital ; suppose  instances  where  the  whole  numbers  are  not 
sufficient,  what  further  assistance  is  obtained? — We  have  no 
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^rnore,  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  as  well  as  we  can  with  that 
number;  that  is  the  extent  of  our  power. 

Whatever  the  necessity  may  be? — Yes. 

In  those  cases  of  necessity,  has  any  application  been  made  to 
the  governors,  setting  forth  the  want  of  additional  help  ? — I do 
not  know  that  it  has. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  you  have  known  Bethlem,  has  that 
necessity  often  occurred  ? — We  have  now  but  half  the  number  we 
had  formerly. 

You  had  more  keepers  when  you  had  greater  numbers  ? We 

had. 

Since  the  reduced  numbers  of  patients  in  Bethlem,  have  you 
ever  wanted  that  additional  help,  and  made  an  application  to  the 
governors  for  it  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  actual 
want : — greater  industry,  and  more  work  on  the  part  of  the 
keepers,  has  supplied  additional  duty  and  additional  requisition. 

You  cannot  tell  the  number  of  persons  under  positive  restraint? 
— No,  it  is  so  uncertain. 

How  many  were  under  restraint  when  you  went  round  this 
morning  ? — I should  think  among  the  females  six,  and  among  the 
males,  I think  not  more  than  four. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  restraint  they  were  under?— I should 
divide  the  subject  into  restraint  and  coercion : the  ultimatum  of 
our  restraint  is  manacles,  and  a chain  round  the  leg,  or  being 
chained  by  one  arm ; the  strait-waistcoat,  for  the  bet  reasons,  is 
never  employed  by  us ; if  a patient  will  not  walk,  the  driving  him 
to  walk  I call  coercion;  if  he  will  not  go  into  the  bath,  he  is 
driven  or  compelled  and  coerced  to  go  into  the  bath. 

Those  patients  under  coercion  have  no  irons  ? — They  have 
not. 

How  many  of  the  patients  under  restraint  this  morning  were 
chained  ? — I think  the  number  I have  stated. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  a greater  number  of  keepers  were 
allowed,  the  necessity  of  restraint  would  be  less  ? — I do  not  think 
so  by  any  means. 

Are  not  you  aware,  that  in  many  of  the  private  establishments 
m the  kingdom,  there  is  little  or  no  restraint  used  ? — As  far  as  I 
have  seen  of  the  private  establishments,  there  is  more  restraint 
than  in  our  hospital  a great  deal. 

W here  are  those  ? — All  the  private  establishments  I have  seen, 
and  I have  seen  most  of  them ; I have  seen  those  at  Liverpool 
and  those  at  Manchester. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Retreat  at  York,  or  the  house  of  Mr 
lHoxv  near  Bristol  ?— No. 

\V  ere  you  ever  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Finch  at  Laverstock  near 
•Salisbury  ? — No. 
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Do  you  feel  confident,  from  a very  general  inspection  of  pri- 
vate houses,  that  there  are  a greater  number  of  patients  under 
restraint  in  those  houses  than  in  Bethlem  ? — That  is  my  judgment, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  I have  formed ; I cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  state  as  to  numbers,  but  as  to  general  impression. 

How  are  the  hands  secured ; with  chains  ? — A manacle,  I 
presume,  is  a means  of  confining  the  wrists,  leaving  the  fingers  at 
liberty,  but  rendering  them  incapable  of  separating  their  arms  for 
the  purposes  of  effecting  violence. 

Might  not  violence  be  effected  by  both  the  hands  ? — No,  you 
cannot  be  afraid  of  any  man  so  secured. 

You  think  that  the  hands  so  secured  with  irons,  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  when  secured  by  a strait-waistcoat  ? — A thousand 
times. 

Can  the  patient  move  his  hands  to  his  face  ? — Certainly  ; it  is 
merely  a security  round  each  wrist. 

Is  he  not  capable  of  doing  himself  an  injury  with  his  hands 
secured  in  that  way? — No;  he  is  not  able  to  strangle  himself,  or 
to  fix  the  apparatus  to  hang  himself,  or  do  any  injury  to  himself, 
or  any  body  else. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  instance  of  a person  having  gouged 
out  one  of  his  eyes  ? — No,  never. 

Is  he  not  capable  of  striking  another  person  with  his  hands 
secured  with  irons  ? — The  hand  put  up  even  of  a timid  person 
would  prevent  it. 

Is  he  not  capable  of  striking  at  another  person  that  may  come 
in  his  way? — Not  to  hurt  him ; he  can  strike  him,  but  not  to 
hurt  him. 

Then  it  is  your  opinion,  if  a man  is  handcuffed  in  the  manner 
already  described,  a man  of  common  bodily  strength,  such  as  is 
fit  to  be  employed  as  a keeper,  need  not  be  afraid  of  injury  from 
the  most  outrageous  maniac  ? — As  far  as  his  han,ds  are  concerned, 
certainly  not. 

Of  what  other  species  of  injury  need  he  be  afraid? — He 
might  use  his  feet  to  kick. 

Is  it  probable  that  a man’s  life  would  be  in  danger,  or  that  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  any  such  exertions 
as  those  ? — 1 think  certainly  he  might. 

If  his  legs  or  feet  were  confined,  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
footlocks? — Then  he  would  be  an  innoxious  animal. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  you  conceive  attending  on  the  use  of 
a strait-waistcoat? — The  hands  are  completely  secured,  if  the 
strait-waistcoat  be  tied  tightly  respiration  is  prevented  or  im- 
peded, and  it  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  keeper  how  tight  he 
chooses  to  tie  t,he  waistcoat.  If  the  patient  be  irritated  by  itch- 
ing in  any  part,  he  is  unable  to  administer  the  relief  by  scratching ; 
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or  if  troubled  with  flies,  in  hot  weather,  it  is  a painful  incum- 
brance ; and,  if  not  changed,  is  liable  to  absorb  a great  deal  of 
perspiration,  which  renders  sometimes  the  skin  excoriated.  He 
cannot  wipe  his  nose,  and  he  becomes  a driveller  in  consequence ; 
he  cannot  assist  himself  in  the  evacuation  of  his  urine  or  his 
faeces,  or  possess  personal  cleanliness,  as  long  as  the  strait- 
waistcoat  is  applied.  Then  there  is  another  very  curious  effect 
that  has  resulted  from  keeping  on  the  strait-waistcoat  for  a consi- 
derable time ; in  every  human  hand,  accustomed  to  use  the  or- 
gan of  touch,  the  sentient,  or  palpitating  extremities,  or  tangent 
extremities,  are  deadened,  as  to  their  sensibility,  from  want  of 
use  ; the  nails  are  pinched  up,  and  I have  seen  some  instances, 
where  patients  have  been  long  kept  in  the  strait-vyaistcoat, 
where  the  nail  has  resembled  tire  claw  of  an  animal ; so  that  I can 
pretty  nearly  judge  by  the  look  of  the  hand  of  a lunatic,  if  I do 
not  see  his  face,  whether  he  has  been  the  subject  of  a strait- 
waistcoat  a long  w hile. 

How  long  has  it  been  left  off? — They  yvere  used  when  I 
came  there;  but  we  have  left  them  off  by  degrees,  and  now  we 
have  got  but  one  patient  in  a strait-waistcoat. 

How  long  has  she  been  in  a strait-waistcoat  ? — This  morning 
I found  she  had  wished  to  have  it ; I spoke  of  the  inconvenience, 
and  recommended  the  manacles;  she  said,  she  was  jumping  out 
of  herself,  she  was  afraid  of  doing  mischief,  and  she  said,  having 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  it  would  not  last  long, 
as  her  paroxysms  were  of  short  duration,  she  would  prefer  it. 

Do  you  think  that  cases  can  often  occur,  in  which  it  can  be 
necessary  to  confine  a person  either  in  manacles  or  in  a strait- 
waistcoat  till  such  effects  shall  have  been  produced  ? — Yes,  if  the 
necessity  continued  ; I have  seen  a patient  continue  with  unabated 
ferocity  for  more  than  twelve  years,  with  unabated  malevolence, 
and  where  the  necessity  for  coercion  existed  the  whole  of  the 
time. 

Sufficient  to  require  either  the  manacles  or  the  strait-yvaist- 
coat  ?— Sufficient  to  require  that  sort  of  coercion  that  should  pre- 
vent bis  doing  mischief. 

, Is  that  degree  of  insanity  which  requires  such  a degree  of  coer- 
cion as  has  been  usually  applied  by  the  strait-waistcoat,  known 
otteu  to  last  for  such  a period  as  that  when  the  strait-waistcoat  is 
applied,  such  effects  as  you  have  described  are  known  to  occur? — 
Certainly  it  does  not  frequently  occur. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  alluded  as  having  been  under  restraint  for  twelve  years  ? 

His  name  was  Norris. 

Do  you  know  of  many  other  instances  of  the  same  nature?^— I 
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feel  great  difficulty  in  recollecting  the  names  of  all  the  patients 
whohave  been  in  our  house  for  twenty  years. 

Do  you  recollect  other  persons  having  been  in  that  situation? — 
We  had  a man  in  our  house  for  many  years,  of  the  name  of  Ab- 
bott, who  had  murdered  three  or  four  people  in  one  morning,  and 
he  was  confined  by  the  chain  round  one  arm,  and  a hole  made 
through  from  the  other  cell,  by  which,  when  he  became  furious,  he 
could  be  drawn  down  until  the  keeper  carne  to  apply  the  hand- 
cuffs ; but  in  general  he  was  at  liberty,  only  this  chain  round  his 
hand  always  ready,  as  he  was  a man  of  extreme  power. 

Did  Norris  remain  in  that  state  of  ferocity  and  consequent  con- 
finement till  the  period  of  his  death  ?- — No  ; he  was  released  some 
weeks  previously  to  his  death. 

Can  you  recollect  about  what  time  that  was  ? — I think  he  died 
in  February. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  period  he  was  released  from  his  con- 
finement ? — 1 would  say,  on  guessing  at  the  thing,  three  weeks  or 
a month  before  his  death. 

Are  you  quite  certain  it  was  not  longer  than  that  ? — It  might 
be  longer,  I will  not  be  sure ; the  sum  total  I recollect  very  well 
of  every  thing,  but  I cannot  charge  my  memory  with  particular 
names. 

Was  the  release  in  consequence  of  any  alteration  in  his  mind? 
— He  was  weaker  in  his  body,  and  he  promised  to  behave  well. 

He  died  of  a decline  ? — Yes,  and  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 

What  age  was  he? — I should  presume  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

What  do  you  mean  by  released? — He  was  suffered  to  walk 
about  the  gallery. 

Without  chains  ? — He  requested  first  of  all  to  have  a pair  of 
hand-cuffs  on  to  walk  about ; it  was  a request  of  his  own. 

Did  his  less  degree  of  dangerousness  arise  from  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  from  his  body  having  become  infirm? 
— I believe  more  from  the  feebleness  of  his  body. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  degree  of  restraint  that  Norris  was  in, 
was  less  painful  and  disagreeable  to  him  than  a strait-waistcoat, 
would  have  been  ? — Much  more  easy ; a strait  waistcoat  would 
not  have  been  efficient. 

Is  there  not  in  the  books  of  Bethlem  a minute,  entered  by  the 
governors,  and  signed  by  some  of  them,  in  which  there  is  a narra- 
tive of  the  case  of  Norris? — There  was,  after  the  case  of  Norris 
had  made  some  noise,  a committee  assembled,  convened  by  the 
president  and  the  treasurer  of  our  hospital,  inviting  all  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  were  governors  of  our  hos- 
pital to  the  investigation  of  the  case  of  Norris,  and  the  subject  was 
gone  into  by  them,  and  a report  prepared  thereon. 
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Was  that  report  made  ? — 'That  report  is  in  existence  in  the  books 
at  Bridewell.* 

When  did  that  investigation  take  place  ? — I think  it  was  last 
June. 

You  say  that  was  about  the  time  that  a noise  was  made  about 
the  case  of  Norris? — The  public  papers  abounded  with  it. 

Is  there  not  a minute  entered  in  that  book  of  the  hospital  some 
years  back,  in  which  the  reasons  that  were  supposed  to  warrant 
the  nature  of  the  confinement  of  Norris,  are  entered  ? — That  mi- 
nute is  therein  recorded,  speaking  of  the  report. 

That  is  to  say,  the  report  that  you  suppose  was  made  last  June, 

contains  within  it  the  minute  to  which  the  Committee  allude  ? 

It  does. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  produce  a copy  of  it? — I 
should  conceive  not  the  slightest  objection ; there  is  nothing  to 
require  a moment’s  secresy. 

Can  you  state  what  were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  al- 
teration in  Norris’s  restraint? — It  was  mentioned  to  me,  by  the 
servant,  that  the  iron  which  encompassed  him  did  not  answer  the 
purpose,  for  he  could  get  his  hands  out  of  it ; and  immediately,  on 
such  representation,  I desired  it  might  be  taken  off;  and,  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  order  being  given,  I wrote  it 
down,  and  a copy  of  that  order,  written  by  me,  forms  a part  of 
the  record  in  the  report  I have  mentioned. 

Did  that  arise  entirely  from  the  representation  of  a keeper 
only  r— Certainly ; the  thing  being  inefficient,  of  course  was 
taken  off. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  alteration  in  the  restraint  upon 
Norris  arose  from  the  restraint  being  insufficient? — It  having 
been  represented  to  me,  by  the  keeper  who  had  the  care  o*f 
Norris,  that  he  could  get  his  arms  out;  it  no  longer  became  a 
security ; I accordingly  gave  him  an  order  to  take  it  off  imme- 
diately. 

Then  you  are  understood  to  say,  he  had  been  under  that  in- 
efficient restraint  for  twelve  years  ? — I do  not  say  that  by  any 
means. 

Tnen  how  long  had  Norris  been  under  that  inefficient  degree 
of  restraint  ? — That  I cannot  tell. 

Can  you  form  any  recollection  of  the  time  ; was  it  a year  ? — 
More  than  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  certainly.  You  will 
be  able  to  collect  the  precise  time,  from  the  date  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee,  that  he  should  be  so  secured,  connected 
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with  the  order  for  the  release  from  it ; that  will  give  the  time, 
but  that  time  I do  not  recollect. 

Then  your  answer  is,  that  Norris  had  been  under  the  same  de- 
gree of  restraint  from  which  he  was  released,  for  several  years  ?— 
Certainly. 

And  the  discovery  that  it  was  insufficient  was  not  made  till  a 
noise  was  made  about  his  case?— No,  I did  not  say  that;  I 
say  the  meeting  to  inquire  into  it  was  the  result  of  reports  that 
had  gone  abroad  and  appeared  in  the  papers. 

Was  the  order  for  the  release  of  Norris,  so  signed  by  you, 
given  prior  to  those  gentlemen  visiting  Bethlem,  who  drew  the 
picture  of  Norris,  and  who  found  him  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  ? — I never  saw  any  picture,  or  knew  of  any  picture  being 
drawn ; nor  did  I know  of  any  visitation  having  been  made,  when 
this  apparatus  or  restraint  was  taken  from  him.  He  was  con- 
fined by  a chain  round  the  neck,  and  a cord  affixed  to  a stantion, 
which  is  an  iron  bar. 

In  consequence  of  whose  report  was  it,  that  the  order  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  confine  Norris  in  that  manner? — When  he  had 
committed  various  acts  of  desperation,  I suggested  that  he  should 
be  confined  in  a double  cell ; that  this  man,  being  the  most  mis- 
chievous patient  perhaps  that  ever  I saw,  should  have  two  cells,  a 
door  communicating  between  them,  so  that  he  should  have  a 
sitting-room  and  a bed-room : he  should  go  into  his  bed-room 
without  his  clothes ; that  would  enable  the  keeper  to  clean  out 
the  sitting-room,  and  to  examine  daily  his  pockets,  to  see  that  he 
had  no  offensive  weapon,  or  any  thing  with  which  he  could  do 
mischief;  that,  when  he  retired  from  his  bed-room  into  tho 
other  room,  the  keeper  would  be  enabled  to  ventilate  and  sweep 
the  bed-room.  This  was  my  proposition,  and  this  forms  part  of 
the  report  alluded  to.  This  was  over-ruled,  and  the  present  ap- 
paratus, by  whom  contrived  I do  not  know,  wras  exhibited,  and 
its  imposition  agreed  on. 

This  was  the  advice  you  gave  to  the  then  Committee  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  forms  a part  of  the  report  alluded  to. 

Bv  whom  was  that  advice  of  yours  over-ruled  ? — I cannot  say 
that  it  was  over-ruled  ; they  did  not  consent  to  it. 

It  w'as  over-ruled  by  the  Governors  ? — By  some  existing  Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  to  w'hom  it  was  proposed. 

It  was  over-ruled  by  the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed ? — Certainly. 

Who  composed  the  Committee  to  whom  that  advice  was  given 
by  you? — I cannot  tell,  after  a lapse  of  fifteen  years. 

Howr  many  Governors? — It  was  an  open  Committee;  and 
sometimes  it  is  one  half-dozen,  and  sometimes  another. 
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As  this  was  a very  remarkable  case,  did  not  it  make  any  im- 
pression on  you ; did  not  the  circumstance  of  his  case  coming 
before  the  Committee  make  a greater  impression  upon  your 
mind  than  the  case  of  any  ordinary  patient? — Certainly  ; and 
therefore  I proposed  additional  security,  which  was  what  I had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Committee  of  his  having  two  cells. 

And  that  proposal  was  over-ruled  by  the  Committee.  Of 
whom  was  that  Committee  composed? — That  I cannot  tell. 

Will  it  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  whom  the  Committee  was 
composed,  in  which  Norris’s  case  was  discussed  ? — I cannot  say 
whether  the  clerk  made  a minute  of  that.  When  this  apparatus 
was  fixed  on  him  I took  care  that  a minute  should  be  made,  that 
I might  know  who  was  present. 

Do  you  know  by  whom  the  plan  of  confinement  was  devised 
to  which  he  was  afterwards  subjected  ? — Not  certainly;  but  I 
did  hear,  as  a matter  of  report,  that  they  had  some  dangerous 
man  in  Newgate,  for  whom  this  iron  had  been  made,  and 
this  was  brought  from  there ; but  it  is  mere  report. 

Did  you  approve  of  that  mode  of  confinement  ? — My  other 
proposition  being  over-ruled  ; this,  for  reasons  which  ought  to  be 
explained,  and  that  form  a part  of  the  report,  that  it  met  w ith 
the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Monro  and  the  medical  officers. 

Among  whom  was  Mr.  Haslam? — Certainly. 

Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  plan  of  confinement  by  two 
cells,  being  disapproved  by  the  Committee,  no  other  or  better 
mode  of  confining  the  patient,  than  that  w'hich  was  adopted,  was 
recommended  by  the  medical  officers ; but  that  they  consented  to 
and  approved  the  adoption  of  that  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to  ? — I have  no  great  genius  myself  for  any  contrivance  of  this 
kind.  It  is  recorded  in  the  minute,  that  the  physicians  and  the 
medical  officers  approved  of  it.  I presume  that  is  correct. 

They  approved  specifically  of  this  mode  ? — The  apparatus  was 
brought  into  the  Committee-room  and  exhibited. 

Will  you  give  your  own  description  of  what  that  mode  of  con- 
finement was  ? — There  was  a sort  of  frame  through  which  the 
arms  went. 

What  sort  of  frame  was  it?— Iron. 

There  was  an  iron  frame  which  went  round  his  body,  and  to 
which  his  arms  were  confined  : was  there  not  ? — His  arms  went 
through  some  part  of  this  contrivance;  but  the  machine  is  parti- 
cularly described  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  say  explanatory  of  the  reasons,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  medical  officers  agreed  to  this  mode  of  con- 
finement?— £ have: — Norris’s  wrists  were  so  constructed  that 
handcuffs  or  manacles  were  of  no  service ; the  bones  of  his 
hands  were  smaller  than  his  wrists ; and,  on  many  and  repeated 
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occasions,  wliere  the  manacles  had  been  imposed,  he  slipped 
them  off,  and  converted  them  into  weapons  of  offence ; so  that 
the  ordinary  mode,  the  ultimatum  of  restraint  to  which  we  had 
hitherto  resorted,  was  unavailing  in  Norris’s  case ; and  that  was 
the  reason  for  further  means  of  coercion. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  capable  of  slipping  his  feet  out 
of  the  foot-locks  ? — Certainly  he  was  not. 

Was  he  not  confined  by  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  exclu- 
sively of  that  which  went  round  his  body,  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  neck-collar  was  fastened  by  a chain  to  an 
upright  bar  behind  his  bed  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  additional  confinement  of  the 
neck-collar  and  chain  ? — He  was  inclined  to  dart  forward,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  secure  in  his  bed-place. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that,  if  this  man  had  been  confined  in 
foot-locks,  with  manacles  on  his  wrists,  and  his  arms  fastened  be- 
hind him,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  darted  forwards, 
and  done  the  mischief  that  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  ?• — 
I have  previously  stated,  that  handcuffs  or  manacles  were  un- 
availing, from  repeated  experience. 

Have  not  you  had  much  experience  in  the  confinement  of  ma- 
niacs ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  conceive  yourself  incapable  of  contriving  a handcuff, 
from  which  a man  should  not  be  able  to  extricate  his  hands,  even 
though  they  should  be  formed  as  Norris’s  were? — No;  I have 
no  contrivance  of  that  kind  ; nor  do  I know'  of  any  that  would 
have  answered. 

Was  the  strait-waistcoat  ever  tried  upon  Norris? — It  was. 

For  what  reason  was  it  left  off  ? — It  answered  no  purpose  ; he 
burst  it  to  pieces. 

Do  you  know  of  any  contrivance  attempted  for  securing 
Norris,  other  than  those  which  have  been  described  already  ? — 
None;  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cells  which  were  proposed, 
and  not  adopted. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  a strait-waistcoat  could  not  have 
been  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  prevented  Norris  from 
extricating  himself  from  it? — That  is  a question  I cannot  answer. 

Do  you  believe  that  a strait-waistcoat  might  not  have  been 
easily  constructed,  of  so  much  strength  as  that  Norris  could  not 
have  burst  it  open  ? — I cannot  tell. 

Do  you  know  for  how  long  a time  Norris  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  manacled  in  the  manner  already  described? — I have  pre- 
viously said  I could  not  judge  of  the  exact  time. 

Do  you  think  that  his  confinement  in  that  manner,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  was  necessary  ? — Certainly. 

At  what  intervals  were  you  accustomed  to  see  Norris  during 
those  years  ? — Frequently ; very  frequently. 
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How  came  it  then,  that  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  last 
you  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  his  withdrawing 
his  nands  from  that  confinement,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  as 
necessary  to  his  safety,  because  a handcuff  was  not  a sufficient 
confinement? — That  information  I had  from  the  keeper  who 
attended  him. 

How  came  it,  that  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  last,  you 
were  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  his  withdrawing  his 
hands  from  that  confinement  which  was  imposed  upon  him  as 
necessary  to  his  safety,  because  a handcuff  was  not  a sufficient  con- 
finement ? — I only  know  his  capability  of  so  extricating  himself, 
from  the  report  of  the  keeper ; he  might  be  thinner,  and  therefore 
couid  more  easily  extricate  himself;  but  I cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Did  that  discovery  ever  take  place,  till  the  noise  about  his 
case,  of  which  you  have  already  spoken,  had  happened  ? — The 
dates  will  prove  that. 

Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  within  your  knowledge  ? — I think  it  was 
before,  but  I will  not  be  sure ; it  was  before  our  inquisition  at 
Bethlem  Hospital. 

Do  you  know,  or  believe,  that  the  report  of  the  keeper,  in 
consequence  of  which  Norris  was  released  from  that  species  of 
confinement,  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  kept,  was  made  to 
you  before  the  visits  which  took  place  to  Bethlem  Hospital  ? — 
I know  nothing  of  the  time  when  the  visits  did  take  place. 

Before  the  case  of  Norris  became  the  subject  of  common  con- 
versation ? — I really  cannot  tell. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  you  know,  or  believe,  that  the 
report  of  the  keeper,  in  consequence  of  which  Norris  was  re- 
leased from  the  species  of  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  kept,  was  made  to  you  before  Norris’s  case  had  become 
the  subject  of  public  conversation? — That  the  keeper  can  tell 
better  than  I can. 

You  are  only  asked,  whether  you  know,  or  believe,  it  was 
before  those  visits  ? — I cannot  tell/ 

Do  you  know,  or  believe,  that  the  report  of  the  keeper,  in 
consequence  of  which  Norris  was  released  from  that  species  of 
confinement  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  kept,  was  made  to 
you  before  the  visits  which  took  place  to  Bethlem  Hospital  ? 
I cannot  connect  dates  in  my  recollection  in  that  way. 

Have  you  really  no  belief  on  the  subject  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I have  a belief  on  the  subject;  I cannot  fix  the  epoch  of  the 
public  conversation,  any  further  than  from  reading  something  of 
it  m the  newspapers. 

Have  you  any  belief  on  the  subject  or  not  ? — I have  not. 

The  Committee  are  to  understand  you  have  no  belief  or 
opinion  on  the  subject? — I have  not  sufficient  recollection  to 
found  a belief  on. 
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Have  you  no  impression  whatever  upon  your  mind,  arising 
from  any  circumstances  which  then  happened,  respecting  the 
time  at  which  the  keeper  made  that  report  to  you,  as  to  Norris’s 

clearing  his  hands  from  the  instrument  of  confinement  ? 1 state 

directly,  that  I was  impressed  only  with  the  insufficiency  of  the 
apparatus ; that  was  the  only  impression  on  my  mind. 

But  the  period  in  which  that  impression  was  given  to  your 
mind,  you  do  not  recollect  ? — 1 do  not. 

And  you  will  state  to  the  Committee,  that  it  was  perfectly 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  the  discussions  then  going  on  by 
the  public,  on  the  subject  of  Norris  ?— Certainly,  and  that 
question  forms  a part  of  my  evidence  in  the  report  to  which  I 
have  alluded ; and  you  w ill  find  it  is  there  put,  that  I had  not 
been  influenced  in  the  removal  of  this  by  any  visitation  which 
had  been  made  to  Norris,  then  under  a state  of  confinement, 
but  was  the  result  solely  of  the  report  of  the  keeper,  that  the 
thing  was  insufficient.  I should  presume,  that  the  fact  of  his 
liberation  from  this  apparatus  was  subsequent  to  the  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

You  have  said,  that  you  visited  Norris  frequently  during  the 
nine  years  ? — I did  very  frequently. 

Was  there  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  confined, 
that  led  you  to  apprehend  that  he  ought  to  be  released  from  it 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit? — If  his  ferocity  had 
abated,  he  would  have  been  released. 

Was  there  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  confined, 
that  led  you  to  apprehend  that  he  ought  to  be  released  from  it 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit  ? — Certainly. 

If  his  hands  could  have  been  confined  by  the  ordinary  mana- 
cles, would  you  have  seen  any  necessity  for  confining  him  in  the 
mode  to  which  he  was  subject? — Undoubtedly  not. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  ordinary  manacles  ? — To  prevent  the 
hands  being  separated,  as  I have  previously  explained,  for  the 
purposes  of  violence  ; each  hand  being  used  separately. 

Was  the  belt  round  his  body  to  which  his  hands  were  attached, 
conceived  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  confining  them  when 
it  was  first  put  upon  him?— The  contriver  of  it  must  have 
presumed  so. 

Hid  the  medical  gentlemen  who  consented  to  its  imposition, 
think  so  likewise  ? — I presume  they  must. 

Then  for  what  purpose  was  the  additional  neck-collar  and 
chain  introduced? — For  additional  security;  as  far  as  I cau 
state,  the  neck-collar  had  existed  a considerable  time  previous  to 
the  frame-work  for  the  body ; the  collar  was  anterior,  and  the 
frame-work  for  the  body  subsequent ; that  I am  pretty  confident 
of. 

When  you  applied  that  species  of  confinement,  which  answered 
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the  purpose  of  the  manacle,  which  you  have  stated,  along  with 
foot-locks,  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  subjection  the  most  out- 
rageous Maniac,  rendering  him  an  innoxious  animal,  why  did  you 
not  remove  the  chain  which  was  fastened  to  the  neck  of  Norris, 
it  then  being  by  your  own  statement  no  longer  necessary  ? — The 
priority  of  one  being  put  on  before  the  other,  I think  explains 
it. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Haslam  was  again  called  in,  and  stated,  that 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  information  lie  gave  with  respect, 
to  his  approbation  of  the  apparatus  in  which  Norris  zoas 
confined,  on  a reference  to  the  Minutes  it  appeared  that  the 
words  were  as  follow:  “ Ordered,  that  he  be  put  in  the  iron 
“ apparatus  prepared  for  him,  and  approved  by  Doctor 
Morris  and  the  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
li  medical  officers and  stated  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  follow  from  the  Minute,  that  his  approbation  was  given. 
After  which  he  was  further  examined , us  follows  : 

DO  you  then  think  that  your  opinion  was  not  asked?— That  I 
cannot  recollect. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  your  own  duty  in  such  cases? — Hav- 
ing previously  recommended  the  two  cells,  my  opinion  finished 
there. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  your  own  duty,  with  respect  to  giving 
advice  to  the  committee  on  the  mode  of  confining  the  patients  ? 
' “ *s  necessary  to  consult  them,  I do  so ; having  previously 
stated  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  confinement  is  by  handcuffs 
an  by  chains  round  the  leg,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the 
committee  when  it  is  thought  proper  to  put  on  restraint,  they 
confide  that  to  their  officers. 

Among  whom  you  include  yourself,  of  course  ? — Certainly ; 
tiere  is  a law  of  the  Hospital,  that  no  patient  shall  be  put  into 
nons  (those  are  the  words)  or  be  released  therefrom  without  my 
consent. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  instance,  and  if  any,  how  many,  of 
patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  being  confined  in  such  a manner 
as  Norris  was  ?— None. 

Do  you  think  that  the  committee  would  order  a mode  of 
coiihuenieHt  totally  new,  and  so  apparently  coercive  as  that  in 
which  Norris  was  placed,  without  consulting  that  officer  to 
" 10111  l‘ie  usnal  direction  of  confinement  in  irons  was  confided  ? 
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— [ cannot  tell  what  they  might  do,  I cannot  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  other  persons. 

Do  you  recollect  who  that  committee  were? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  either,  of  how  many,  or  of  whom  that 
committee  consisted? — Neither  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  an  open 
committee  frequented  every  Saturday  by  different  persons. 

Id  not  the  number  always  entered  on  the  minute  book  ? — 
Certainly;  the  names  of  the  persons  attending  are  always  entered 
in  the  book. 

Can  you  say  whether,  after  all  that  has  passed,  you  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  number  of  the  committee  giving  the  order  for 
this  apparatus  to  be  put? — No;  I am  only  in  possession  of  this 
report. 

You  have  before  you  drawings  of  Norris  in  his  state  of  con- 
finement, do  you  admit  that  they  are  a correct  representation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Norris  was  confined? — I think  the  appa- 
ratus is  all  correct. 

Do  you  w ish  it  to  be  understood,  from  your  late  explanations, 
either  that  you  did  or  that  you  did  not  approve  of  the  mode  of 
confinement  then  ordered  ? — I preferred  the  tw'o  cells. 

Do  you  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  your  late  explanations, 
either  that  you  did  or  that  you  did  not  approve  of  the  mode  of 
confinement  then  ordered? — 1 cannot  recollect;  I should  pre- 
sume, having  preferred  a different  mode,  that  I could  not  ap- 
prove any  other  than  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind. 

Then  you  rather  imagine  that  you  did  not  approve  it  ? — I should 
be  very  sorry  to  put  it  as  a matter  of  imagination,  I infer  I did 
not  approve  it. 

Do  you  infer  or  apprehend,  that  so  not  approving,  you  made 
any  objection  ? — 1 do  not  recollect  any  such  circumstance. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  if  you  had  objected  to  it  as  an  improper 
mode  of  confinement,  the  committee  would  nevertheless  have 
adopted  it  ? — That  I cannot  tell. 

Do  you  recollect  any  instance,  in  which  having  remonstrated 
earnestly  against  any  new  mode  of  confinement  or  other  treatment 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  patients,  the  committee  ordered  it  to 
be  put  in  execution,  notwithstanding  such  remonstrances  on  your 
part  ? — 1 never  have  made  any  such  remonstrances. 

Do  you  apply  that  to  the  present,  or  to  any  other  case,  or  to 
all  cases  ? — To  all  cases. 

Then  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  you  did  not  in  the  present  case, 
make  any  such  remonstrance  ? — The  supposition  does  not  reside 
with  me,  it  may  reside  with  other  persons. 

Does  the  answer  apply  to  the  case  in  question  ? — Having  made 
no  remonstrances,  this  being  a singular  instance  of  such  coercion, 

I have  had  no  occasion  to  remonstrate  against  that  which  did  not 
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exist.  As  to  the  present  case,  I say  my  recollection  does  not 
furnish  me  further  than  that  the  natural  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  that  minute  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  my  approval 
either  was  asked,  or  that  I interfered  at  all  about  it;  I had 
another  mode  that  was  not  adopted ; this  was  put  in  execution. 

Then  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to  say,  you  made  any  re- 
monstrance in  the  present  case  ? — I have  said,  I do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  never  have  made  any  remonstrance  at  all, 
and  yet  are  uncertain  whether  you  did  it  in  the  present  case  ? — 
Never  having  made  a remonstrance,  there  being  no  necessity  for 
such  remonstrance,  this  being  a singular  instance,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  recollect ; it  is  a matter  of  inference. 

Have  you  been  since  of  opinion  that  that  mode  of  confinement 
was  proper  ?• — Yes,  certainly. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  a practitioner  in 
lunatic  cases  ? — He  must  have  various  objects. 

Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  practitioner  in 
lunatic  cases,  rather  to  remove  the  disease  than  to  irritate  the 
sufferer  ? — Certainly. 

In  what  light  do  you  conceive  that  coercion  should  be  consi- 
dered ? — As  a salutary  and  protecting  restraint. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  protecting  restraint  against  the  vio- 
lence to  be  apprehended  from  Norris,  could  have  been  invented 
more  salutary  and  less  irritating  to  the  patient,  than  that  which 
was  inflicted  ? — The  two  cells. 


No  other? — I have  no  genius  for  such  contrivances  myself. 

You  are  simply  asked,  whether  you  believe  that  the"  confine- 
ment in  which  Norris  was  placed,  was  the  least  irritating  and  the 
most  salutary  which  could  be  devised  after  the  rejection  of  the  two 
cells? — Perhaps  this  was  the  second  best. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  was  the  second  best  ? — According  to  my 
present  knowledge  it  was. 

How  long  was  Norris  confined  in  these  irons  ? — Nine  years. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  was  never  out  of  those  irons  for  the 
whole  nine  years  ?— ' They  were  never  taken  off,  I believe ; I do 
not  know  that  they  were  ever  taken  off ; if  the  keeper  took  them 
off,  it  was  unknowm  to  me. 

Did  you  during  that  period  ever  make  a second  attempt  to 
have  Norris  confined  in  a different  manner? — No. 

\\  ere  you  then  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  confinement  for  that 
period  of  time  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  the  collar  was  put  round 
his  neck  ? — No ; it  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  the 
whole  apparatus  was  put  together:  but  I said  at  my  last  exami- 
nation, that  I had  something  floating  in  my  mind  that  the  collar 
ivas  put  on  first,  and  the  body-iron  afterwards. 
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Do  you  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  report, 
that  the  neck-collar  was  put  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
irons  ?— I cannot  say  to  the  contrary ; I have  merely  floating  in 
my  mind,  but  without  any  reference  to  particular  circumstances, 
that  they  were  imposed  at  different  dates. 

Do  you  doubt  the  statement  in  the  report  ? — I do  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

You  have  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  the 
collar  was  put  round  his  neck  to  prevent  his  darting  forward  to 
the  injury  of  other  persons ; is  that  mode  of  annoying  others 
unusual  r — By  no  means  unusual. 

Have  not  you  stated,  that  a patient  foot-locked  and  manacled 
is  an  innoxious  animal  ? — I have,  where  he  can  be  hand-cuffed. 

Did  not  the  belt  round  the  body,  to  which  Norris’s  arms  were 
attached,  answer  the  purpose  of  handcuffs  ? — They  did  not 
secure  his  hands,  because  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  but  they 
prevented  him  from  throwing  out  the  arm ; they  confined  the 
arm  above  the  elbow. 

For  what  purpose  then  was  the  neck-collar  and  chain  added  ? 
— It  appears  by  the  report  that  they  were  put  on  together ; I 
cannot  answer  that  question ; the  report  makes  it  the  act  of 
others  and  not  of  me. 

Did  you  remonstrate  against  this  additional  mode  of  confine- 
ment?— I do  not  know  that  it  was  additional. 

The  handcuffs  are  stated  as  the  usual  mode ; it  is  stated  that 
the  handcuffs  were  not  applicable  to  this  person,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  belt  round  the  body  to  which  the  arms  were  attached 
was  used ; why  then  was  the  neck-collar  and  chain  added  ? — I 
can  give  no  reason  for  the  contrivance  at  all,  not  having  con- 
trived it. 

You  have  stated  what  you  think  to  be  sufficient;  why  did  you 
acquiesce  for  nine  years  in  what,  by  your  own  account,  you  did 
not  think  necessary  ? — I have  never  given  such  answer,  that  I did 
not  consider  the  confinement  necessary. 

• Did  you  acquiesce  in  that  extraordinary  mode  of  confinement 
as  a sufficient  substitution  for  the  hand-cuffs  ? — It  does  not 
appear  from  the  report,  that  I did  so  acquiesce. 

You  were  asked,  “ when  you  applied  that  species  of  confiue- 
“ ment  which  answered  the  purpose  of  the  manacle,  which  you 
“ have  stated  along  with  foot-locks,  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  in 
“ subjection  the  most  outrageous  Maniac,  rendering  him  an 
M innoxious  animal,  why  did  you  not  remove  the  chain  which 
“ was  fastened  to  the  neck  of  Norris,  it  then,  by  your  own 
u statement,  being  no  longer  necessary  to  which  you  answered, 
“ the  priority  of  one  being  put  on  before  the  other  I think 
“ explains  it?” — It  appearing  from  the  report  that  the  neck- 
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collar  and  body-irons  were  put  on  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
necessity  for  it,  and  no  reason  why  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
should  be  removed  as  loug  as  he  continued  in  that  violent  state. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  your  opinion  there  was  a neces- 
sity for  it? — I have  said  so  before,  always  understanding  the  two 
cells  not  having  been  adopted. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  respecting  the  chain  by  which 
the  neck-collar  was  fastened  to  the  bar  or  staution  ? — 1 recollect 
it  was  so  fastened. 

Do  you  recollect  its  being  at  any  time  lengthened  ? — No ; I 
do  not. 

Would  any  person  order  that  chain  to  be  lengthened,  without 
your  knowledge  ? — That  I cannot  tell ; 1 do  not  know  the  fact 
that  it  was  lengthened ; I cannot  tell  how  far  any  other  person 
might  venture. 

Did  it  ever  occur  before  ? — Such  a case  never  happened 
before. 

Do  you  know  what  the  length  of  that  chain  was  ?— I do  not ; 
I never  measured  it. 

Nor  do  you  know,  whether  it  was  at  one  time  longer  than  at 
another  ? — I do  not. 

Do  you  think  that  when  a man  w'as  confined  in  the  manner 
already  alluded  to,  it  was  no  part  of  your  duty  to  be  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  that  confinement  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Do  you  think  it  an  unimportant  particular  of  that  confinement, 
whether  the  man  w'as  able  with  ease  to  stand  up  by  the  side  of 
his  bed  or  not  ? — I always  understood  that  he  could. 

Did  you  understand  that  from  personal  inspection,  or  not  ? — I 
have  made  him  stand  up  a hundred  times  to  shew  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  confined,  to  many  persons,  even  to  Members  of 
this  House. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  do  not  know  that  the  chain  was 
lengthened  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  so  ? — I do  not  know  it ; 
at  least  I do  not  recollect  it,  and  therefore  I do  not  know  it. 

Do  you  know',  that  during  the  first  years  of  his  confinement 
he  was  able  to  stand  up  by  the  bed-side  without  inconvenieuce  ?— 
That  I cannot  recollect. 

Can  you  recollect  when  you  first  ordered  him  to  stand  up  ? — 
No,  that  I cannot,  but  a long  time  ago. 

Will  you  state  what  were  the  particular  circumstances  attend- 
ing Norris,  which  rendered  it  necessary  so  to  confine  him  ? — 
When  first  admitted  into  the  hospital,  he  appeared  perfectly  tran- 
quil, and  it  was  intended  shortly  to  discharge  him  as  cured. 
When  he  had  been  there,  perhaps  a few  months,  I cannot  tell 
how  long,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote  me  a note,  requesting  I w ould 
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walk  round  the  hospital  with  some  friends  of  his,  a foreigner  of 
distinction,  and  others ; I took  them,  after  seeing  the  hospital, 
iuto  the  airing  ground,  and,  as  they  spoke  no  English,  1 was 
obliged,  either  in  French  or  German,  to  speak  to  them.  I said, 
here  is  a man  who  will  shortly  be  discharged,  and  pointed  to  him  ; 
at  that  very  moment  he  gave  me  a most  malignant  look,  and 
turned  off  extremely  sulky.  I saw  him  waiting  for  me  at  the 
gate,  for  at  that  time  I resided  in  the  hospital ; he  was  watching, 
and  he  had  something  in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  the  malignity 
of  his  look  prevented  my  going  through  the  centre  of  the 
hospital,  and  1 went  round  by  the  street.  I mentioned  it  to  the 
keeper  ; he  said,  he  appeared  very  quiet,  but  would  I like  him 
confined  ? I said,  no,  God  forbid,  on  my  account.  On  the 
following  day  he  attacked  the  keeper  ; he  drew  a knife  upon 
him,  and  he  wounded  the  keeper  in  two  or  three  places  in 
the  belly.  Another  patient,  of  the  name  of  Bacon,  assisted 
the  keeper,  and  he  received  a stab,  and  I think  another  patient, 
but  of  that  I will  not  be  certain.  He  was  then  confined,  but  he 
contrived  to  get  this  confinement  off,  the  handcuffs ; and  for  a 
very  considerable  time  every  day  produced  some  sort  of  explosion 
and  violence.  The  keepers  were  tired  out  with  him.  Wheu 
I came  to  him,  to  assure  him  he  should  be  put  at  liberty  if  he 
conducted  himself  properly  ; he  said,  it  was  intended  for  you,  For 
by  God,  you  wanted  to  sell  me  to  those  infernal  brutes  you  had 
round  the  other  day ; you  were  making  a bargain  to  sell  me. 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  as  a curable  patient,  he  was 
retained  as  an  incurable  and  dangerous  patient.  All  modes  of 
confinement  were  tried  in  vain.  A very  unoffending  man,  to 

whom  it  appeared  he  had  taken  some  sort  of  liking,  went  to 

him  one  day,  and  he  bit  his  finger  off,  I believe,  or  nearly  so ; he 
lost  the  use  of  it.  He  called  the  keeper,  on  one  occasion,  having 
fouled  his  room,  to  take  it  up,  with  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets ; and  while  he  was  taking  it  up,  he  snatched  the  shovel, 
and  if  another  patient  had  not  drawn  him  out  by  the  legs  he 

would  certainly  have  killed  him ; and  he  said,  nothing  would 

have  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  have  destroyed  him.  I 
was  coming  in,  on  one  occasion,  to  give  him  medicine,  and  he 
had  contrived  to  preserve  all  the  fat  from  his  broth  for 
several  days,  with  which  he  smeared  the  bottom  of  the  floor ; I 
came  in  in  the  usual  way,  and,  from  the  grease,  was  thrown  back- 
wards immediately,  and  a shower  of  bowls  came  at  me.  I 
cannot  particularize  the  constant  and  repeated  acts  of  violence  of 
this  man,  but  he  was,  stating  it  generally,  the  most  malignant 
and  the  most  mischievous  Lunatic  1 ever  saw  in  my  life  ; and  he 
had  been  equally  so,  by  his  own  confession,  when  he  was  in  the 
army,  and  his  back  bore  many  records  of  the  whip. 
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Are  there  any  other  circumstances  to  be  added  to  these  ?• — I 
do  not  immediately  recollect  others;  if  I were  to  sit  down  to 
study,  and  bring  the  thing  more  in  my  own  mind,  I might  coolly 
perhaps  recollect  more,  but  these  appear  to  me  sufficient : He 
was  the  most  ingenious  plaiter  I ever  saw ; he  made  whip-cord 
bv  which  he  would  have  escaped  ; he  made  the  finest  whip-cord 
I ever  saw,  by  tearing  a sheet,  and  made  a great  quantity  of  rope 
with  it. 

Was  he  hand-cuffed  at  the  time  he  made  that  attack  on  the 
keeper  with  the  shovel? — No,  we  never  put  his  hand-cuffs  on, 
they  were  of  no  use,  he  took  them  off  immediately. 

Were  you  a witness  of  the  attack  on  the  keeper,  or  do  you 
know  any  thing  more  of  it  than  from  the  account  which  the 
keeper  gave  of  it? — L was  not  present. 

Or  at  either  of  the  other  attacks  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 

• — No;  the  only  evidence  I have  is,  seeing  the  stab  in  the  man’s 
belly,  and  the  wounds  in  the  man’s  head. 

Then  you  know  only  from  the  account  of  the  keeper  himself, 
whether  those  attacks  were  made  with  or  without  provocation  ? — 
I was  not  present. 

Was  any  attempt  made  to  remove  that  erroneous  impression, 
that  you  were  about  to  sell  him  ? — Yes,  ineffectually. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  treatment  of  this  man  by  the 
keepers,  was  proper  ? — As  far  as  such  treatment  came  to  mv* 
knowledge  it  was  ; but  his  aversion  was  implacable  against  them. 

Do  you  know  whether  one  of  those  men  who  usually  attended 
upon  him,  was  or  was  not  much  given  to  liquor  ? — The  former 
man  w'ho  attended  him  was  a very  temperate  man. 

What  was  his  name  ? — William  Howkins  ; the  second,  Edward 
Davis,  was  certainly  occasionally  intoxicated. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  w'as  only  occasionally  intoxicated,  and 
that  it  was  not  a frequent  and  habitual  intoxication  ? — His  drink- 
ing w'as  frequent,  but  I cannot  say  that  his  intoxication  was 
constant. 

Was  it  frequent?— I think  I may  say  that  it  was;  he  was 
a man  certainly  who  drank  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done, 
consistently  either  with  his  health  or  his  morality. 

Was  not  this  man  the  keeper  who  represented  Norris  as 
having  taken  the  shovel  from  him,  and  attacked  him  with  it  ?— 
That  was  the  man. 

Do  you  know  that  Davis  was  not  drunk  at  that  time  ? — He 
seemed  tolerably  sober  when  he  came  down  to  me  with  his  head 
bruised  ; I do  not  think  he  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

Will  you  say,  he  wras  sober  to  your  belief? — It  is  a difficult 
question. 

Was  he  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? — Not  under  the  per- 
ceptible influence  of  liquor  when  he  came  to  me. 
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Why  did  you  use  the  word  tolerably  sober,  if  you  think  he 
was  iu  any  degree  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? — I said,  not 
under  the  perceptible  influence  of  liquor. 

Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  this  man  were  such  as  to 
render  him  a proper  attendant  upon  irritable  Maniacs  ? — When, 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  was  a remarkably  kind  and 
attentive  man. 

Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  this  man  were  such  as  to 
render  him  a proper  attendant  upon  irritable  Maniacs  ? — He  was 
a very  good  kind  of  man,  when  he  was  sober. 

Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  this  man  were  such  as  to 
render  him  a proper  attendant  upon  irritable  Maniacs  ? — Taking 
him  upon  the  whole,  he  was  a good  keeper. 

Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  this  man  were  such  as  to 
render  him  a proper  attendant  upon  irritable  Maniacs? — I do 
not  think  that  any  intemperate  man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  be 
about  the  insane. 

Was  this  an  intemperate  man? — The  quantum  of  his  intem- 
perance I do  not  know  ; I have  seen  him  frequently  in  liquor, 
and  I think  more  so  than  a man  ought  to  be  who  is  to  attend  on 
Insane  persons. 

How  long  was  this  man  retained  in  his  situation  as  a keeper, 
when  his  habits  were  such  as  have  been  described  ? — He  remained 
till  he  died. 

He  was  porter  ? — Yes,  He  was  porter  subsequently. 

How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  office  of  keeper? — I cannot 
tell  the  date  ; till  the  death  of  Howkins,  who  was  porter. 

Had  he  the  care  of  Norris  long? — I think  he  had  the  care  of 
him  for  several  years. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  aggravations  of 
Norris’s  case  have  been  fully  detailed  ? — I think  so. 

Do  you  know  of  Norris  being  beaten,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
polled  by  any  of  the  keepers  ? — I do  not ; I never  heard  the  ex- 
pression polled  used  before,  nor  do  I know  the  fact. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  his  being  beaten  by  a man  of  the  name 
of  King,  who  was  once  a keeper,  and  has  been  discontinued  as 
such  ? — No,  I never  heard  such  a thing. 

Do  you  recollect  a man  being  brought  to  Bethlem  from  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Manchester,  where  he  had  killed  the  person 
who  had  the  care  of  him,  by  stabbing  him  in  the  back  with 
a knife? — I do  not  remember  his  being  brought;  I remember 
his  being  in  the  Hospital  when  I came  there. 

Was  his  countenance  the  most  cunning  and  malignant  you  ever 
beheld  ? — One  of  the  most  so. 

Did  that  man  form  a stiletto  out  of  a mop-nail  j1 — He  did. 

Had  he  the  most  uniform  and  implacable  aversion  to  the 
officers  and  servants  pf  the  Hospital  ? — He  had. 
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Was  lie  continually  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations  and 
blasphemies,  both  by  day  and  night  ? — I have  heard  him  so  ex- 
press himself. 

Was  it  thought  necessary  to  confine  this  man  in  any  mode  re- 
sembling that  in  which  Norris  was  confined  ? — Not  in  the  least ; 
he  had  handcuffs  on  occasionally. 

What  are  the  distinctions  between  this  case  and  that  of  Norris 
which  rendered  it  necessary  in  the  one,  and  unnecessary  in  the 
other  ? — Charlton,  the  man  who  came  from  Manchester,  was  an 
old  man,  who  did  not  possess  the  bodily  force  of  Norris  and 
he  couid  be  secured  by  handcuffs,  and  he  was  confined  m his 
room. 

Does  the  bodily  force  of  Norris  make  such  a distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  as  to  render  that  confinement  necessary  for 

Norris,  and  the  common  handcuff  sufficient  for  the  other? 

Norris  was  more  violent  certainly;  I mean,  that  he  was  constant- 
ly at  some  mischief.  Charlton  had  more  of  deep  cunnin°\ 

Does  the  bodily  force  of  Norris  make  such  a distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  as  to  render  that  confinement  necessary  for 
Norris,  and  the  common  handcuff  sufficient  for  the  other?— It 
forms  a distinction. 

Does  it  form  a sufficient  distinction  to  warrant  the  difference  of 
the  confinement? — It  does. 

Do  you  recollect  a case  of  R,  B.  who,  during  eight  years,  was 
mostly  in  a very  furious  state,  and  obliged  to  be  very  strictly  con- 
fined, whose  mischievous  disposition  was  manifested  on  every 
occasion,  who  would  hurl  the  bowl  in  which  bis  food  was  served 
against  those  who  passed  his  cell,  and  when  his  hands  were  secur- 
ed, would  kick,  bite,  or  throw  his  head  into  the  stomach  of  those 
who  came  near  him  ?— Yes,  I remember  a person  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Bown. 

W ho  entertained  a constant  aversion  to  his  keeper,  and  whose 
life  was  miserably  divided  between  furious  paroxysms  and  melan- 
cholic languor  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  man  ever  confined  in  any  other  than  the  common 
mode  : — JN  o. 

What  was  the  distinction  between  this  man’s  case  and  Norris’s  ? 
— 1 his  man  s wrists  admitted  of  handcuffs  to  secure  him 

Have  you  any  other  reason  to  state,  for  the  different  modes  of 
conhmng  these  two  persons  ?— I have  given  a reason  for  Norris, 
an  nave  never  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  thing  in  this 
way  y comparison;  for  Bown  the  confinement  by  handcuff  was 
sufficient.  1 have  no  other  reason. 

u ^ou.^1*n*c  ^at  a keeper’s  life  might  be  in  danger,  or  that  he 
wou  be  m danger  of  being  overpowered  by  such  exertions  as 
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kicking,  biting,  or  throwing  the  head  into  his  stomach  ? ^e9,  if 

thrown  with  sufficient  force.  . _ , • , 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  of  the  manner  in  which 
Norris  was  confined,  between  1801  and  1804  ?—  Nothing  par- 

^Do  you  recollect  Norris  being  confined  in  either  of  the  cells, 
by  a chain  which  was  fixed  to  a collar  round  his  neck,  and  passed 
through  a hole  in  the  wall  of  the  cell  ?— No,  1 do  not. 

Do  you  think  that  any  keeper  in  Bethlem  would  dare  to  confine 
a patient  in  such  a manner,  without  your  knowledge  ? No  ; and 
particularly  after  the  law  which  now  exists.  If  a keeper  has  occa- 
sion to  confine  a person,  when  I come  into  the  gallery,  he  always 
says  “ Sir,  such  a man  behaved  ill  yesterday,  and  I was  obhged 
to  confine  him:”  I immediately  go  to  the  cell  where  he  is  confined, 

and  enquire  into  the  circumstances.  . 

Do  you  at  all  mean  to  dispute  the  fact  of  his  having  been  so 
confined  ? — I cannot  say  that  I dispute  a thing  that  I know  nothing 

St  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  his  having  been  so  confined,  can 
have  happened  without  your  either  knowing  it,  or  its  having  been 

your  duty  to  know  it?— That  I cannot  tell. 

J Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  apothecary  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  to 

visit  the  patients  daily  ? — It  is.  . 

Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  it  was  your  peculiar  duty  to  be 

acquainted  with  the  state  in  which  such  a man  as  Norris  was . 

^Do  you  know  whether  the  governors  who  attended  the  Hospital, , 
often  visited  the  cell  of  Norris  ?— They  did  frequently,  when  they 

went  round.  , , 

Did  they  remark  his  mode  of  confinement ?— They  certainly; 

were  shewn  him;  they  saw  the  apparatus  in  which  he  was  cou-- 

Did  the  governors,  being  so  shewn  the  state  of  Norris,  everr 
make  particular  enquiry  into  his  case  ? — They  knew  the  history  of! 
the  man.  I do  not  recollect  that  they  made  any  particular  enqui- 
ries, or  any  record  on  the  subject. 

You  probably  attended  some  of  those  governors  on  their  visita- 
tion ?— Probably  I might. 

Do  you  attend  the  governors  when  they  go  round  . — I hat  is  not 

my  duty ; I attend  the  committee.  . 

How  often  do  the  committee  go  round  the  Hospital  ? Unce  a; 

month,  I think.  . . . , 1 

Did  you  attend  the  committee  on  those  visitations?  l es,  1 

have  always  attended  the  committee,  when  they  have  gone  round 
as  a committee. 
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Was  every  patient  then  made  the  subject  of  an  accurate  visita- 
tion?— No  ; they  walked  round. 

Upon  those  occasions,  was  Norris  particularly  visited  ? — He 
was  always  visited  with  the  rest : If  they  go  round  that  house, 
they  see  the  patients. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  committee,  according  to  the  mode 
which  you  have  described,  might  have  walked  round  for  a twelve- 
month,  and  unless  the  situation  of  Norris  had  been  peculiarly 

pointed  out  to  them,  might  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter  ? 

No;  his  door  was  always  opened  when  they  went  round. 

To  whom  do  the  governors  of  Bethlem  trust  for  the  proper 
management  of  their  patients,  in  the  intervals  between  the  month- 
ly visits  ? — To  their  medical  officers,  for  the  medical  management 
and  the  moral  management. 

Is  not  the  treatment  and  confinement  included  in  the  medical 
management  ? — It  is  now  termed  moral  management. 

Which  includes  the  mode  of  confinement  ? — 1 fancy  it  does. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  in  the  nine  years,  during  which  Norris 
was  actually  chained  down  to  his  bed  in  the  irons  already  so  often 
alluded  to,  there  were  no  intervals  during  which  he  might  not, 
with  great  propriety,  and  with  advantage  to  himself,  have  been 
relieved  from  that  mode  of  confinement? — No,  there  were  none 
such. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  during  any  portion  of 
that  time,  able  to  take  his  arms  out  of  the  irons  in  which  they 
were  confined,  before  they  were  taken  oft? — I never  knew  such 
fact  till  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  keeper. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  the  keeper  knew  it  before  ? . 

I have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any  thing  on  the  subject,  but 
what  he  told  me  ; “ Sir,  Norris  can  get  his  arms  out  of  his  irons 
“ then  in  God’s  name  let  them  be  removed,”  said  I;  that  was  the 
first  time  I heard  of  it. 

^ l*le  servants  now  employed  at  Bethlem,  who  were  there 
last  May  and  June? — That  I cannot  tell  exactly. 

Aie  the  keepers  now  in  the  employment  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
under  whose  care  Norris  was  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
Ju.y  last?— Yes;  1 believe  1 can  affirm  that  John  Blackburn 
attended  him  at  that  time ; there  is  another  man  of  the  name  of 

Kodbard,  who  was  the  last  who  came,  and  I am  uncertain  when 
he  came. 

Did  you,  at  frequent  intervals,  enquire  of  the  keeper  whether 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  release  him  from  that  confinement? — No; 
a new  keeper  could  not  judge ; I should  not  have  been  satisfied 

V1  Wli  6 °P."lion  a new  deeper. 

en  this  iron  was  taken  off,  was  any  thing  substituted  in  its 
•tead? — No. 
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Whv  not ? — He  then  promised  that  he  would  behave  well. 

Did  he  never  make  that  promise  before  ?-I  never  heard  him 

maDid  he  promise  myou  when  you  took  them  off,  .ha,  he  would 
behave  veil  '—He  promised  when  they  were  taken  off,  that  he 
would  behave  well : when  he  was  taken  to  the  fire  he  wished  us 
to  allow  him  to  have  a strait-waistcoat  on;  a strait- waistcoat  was 

nut  on  and  he  behaved  quietly.  . T i j 

P Did  he  say  that  to  you  '-Yes ; but  he  still  conceived  I mingled 

P°wXltect  to°the  Reportwhich  has  been  delivered  in,  of  the 
Commit  effthe  Governors  of  Bethlem  held  on  the  23d  of  June 
ks  the  Committee  wish  to  know,  whether  any  other  persons  were 
examined  upon  that  occasion  besides  the  physician,  the  apothe- 
cary the  steward,  and  the  keepers  of  the  Hospita  —I  do  not 
know  • I was  up  stairs  during  the  time  till  I was  called  down , it 
was  in  the  lower  committee-room ; I was  up  in  waiting  in  the 
miner  room  and  I do  not  know  who  went  in  ; the  physician,  Dr. 
Mmiro  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the  examination,  at  least 
hew^theVat  their  meeting,  and  I found  him  there  when  I was 

railed  in  myself  to  be  examined. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Select  Committee,  who  sat  on 

the  23d  of  June,  had  visited  this  man  in  his  previous  confinement ! 
—That  I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  determine. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  then  examined  ?—I  accompanied 
Sir  Richard  Glynn,  our  president,  to  the  cell  of  Norris,  and  spoke 

l°  }n  what  manner  w^as  he  then  confined  ?-He  had  then  the  collar 

ab  An d ' an y Tl ii iig  else  ?— Confined  by  one  leg  ; I should  not  have 
recollected  that,  without  a particular  circumstance  connected  wit 

it  • he  was  asked,  whether  he  kicked. 

Have  you  now  any  doubt  that  the  neck-iron  with  the  leg-lock* 
that  Norris  wore  for  some  months  of  last  year,  and  which  render- 
ed him,  to  use  your  own  expression,  an  innoxious  animal,  would 
not  have  had  the  same  effect  at  any  time  within  the  nine  year 
during  which  he  wore  the  larger  quantity  ? -No ; he  became 

WeFkrom  the  month  of  May  last  year,  till  the  month  of  November 
ke  was  secured  only  by  an  iron  collar  and  a foot-lock ; did  they 
Z render  him,  to  use  your  own  expression,  an  nmoxiou. 
°*  imal  - was  not  he  incapacitated,  from  doing  mischief . No,  » 
waiTrmt  incapacitated,  had  he  been  in  his  full  vigour  and  > hi. 

“■The^hew^more  feeble  '-He  was  weaker  and  thinner. 
Would  not  the  iron  collar  and  toot-lock  have  incapacitated  h a 

I 
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at  any  time  from  doing  mischief  during  the  nine  years,  while  he 
More  the  larger  quantity? — I think  not. 

Had  you  ever  the  curiosity  to  weigh  this  apparatus? — No,  I 
never  had. 

Have  you  it  in  the  house  ? — I do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  consider  yourself  as  responsible  for  the  propriety 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lunatics  are  confined  ? — I am  respon- 
sible for  the  coercion  and  restraint  of  the  patients,  excepting  this 
instance  of  Norris,  where  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was  taken, 
as  the  Report  shews. 

In  the  course  of  those  nine  years,  in  which  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee you  attended  the  weekly  committee  when  they  visited  the 
cells,  has  it  never  occurred  that  the  committee  asked  you,  having 
seen  Norris,  whether  a milder  mode  of  restraint  would  not  answer 
every  good  purpose  ? — -Such  discussions  may  have  taken  place ; 
but  I cannot  honestly  and  decidedly  say,  that  I have  any  distinct 
recollection  of  that  on  my  mind. 

Is  the  order  which  enjoins  that  no  one  shall  be  put  under  re- 
straint without  your  consent,  generally  obeyed  ? — I believe  it  is, 
with  this  intelligence,  that  when  the  necessity  of  confinement 
exists,  the  keeper  makes  a report  to  me  of  such  necessity,  and  I 
examine  into  the  propriety  of  it.  For  an  obvious  reason  I never 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  first  coercion  of  a patient,  as  it  diminishes 
the  confidence  they  have  in  me.  I have  never  received  a blow 
from  any  of  the  patients  since  I have  been  there,  nor  have  I ever 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a keeper  with  me. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  who  signed  the  Report 
of  the  23d  of  June,  all  of  them  went  round  the  Hospital? — I 
think  not.  I remember  going  with  Sir  Richard  Glynn,  and  I am 
certain  I left  the  other  members  behind. 

There  are  the  names  to  that  Report  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Dynevor,  and  Lord  Willoughby  De  Broke;  w'ere  they  accustom- 
ed to  go  round  and  inspect  the  Hospital  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  did.  I am  not  acquainted  with  their  persons. 

Of  course,  if  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  that 
Hospital,  you  would  have  known  their  persons  ? — If  they  had 
come  to  the  committee  I should ; but  they  might  have  come  and 
inspected  4ie  Hospital  without  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  believe  it  was  their  habit  to  come  and  inspect  the  Hos- 
pital ? — I never  heard  of  their  coming ; they  were  not  known  to 
the  servants. 


The  committee  of  governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital  of  the  24th 
of  June  having  stated  their  opinion,  that  the  keeper  had  for  some 
time  before  Norris’s  release  intended  to  have  applied  for  it  ~ do  you 
know  what  induced  them  to  form  that  opinion? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I presume  from  the  evidence  they  must  have 
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heard  from  the  keeper,  at  whose  examination  I was  not  present. 

I retired  the  moment  my  own  examination  was  finished. 

Was  no  enquiry  made  of  you,  by  the  Committee,  as  to  that 
point? — 1 think  I was  asked  this  question,  “ Did  I know  the 
person  of  Mr.  Sumner?”  I said,  “ No,  I did  not;  I never  saw' 
“ him.  in  my  life;”  and  I was  asked,  “Was  Norris  liberated  in 

II  consequence  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons 
“ having  come  round  ?”  I said,  I was  ignorant  that  any  such 
persons  had  come  round. 

Then  w hat  do  you  mean  by  liberated,  as  there  used  ? — The 
body-irons  were  taken  off. 

Do  you  know  whether  Norris  had  either  friends  or  relations  in 
this  country  ?— I believe  not.  He  was  an  American. 

Do  you  know  whether  Norris  himself  had  ever  made  any  com- 
plaint to  the  governors  ? — He  never  made  any  complaint  whatever 
to  any  body,  that  I heard  of. 

In  what  manner  did  Norris  employ  himself? — He  read  ; I have 
supplied  him  w'ith  books  myself,  frequently.  He  had  a cat  which 
amused  him ; and  he  read  the  newspaper. 

If  Norris  was  never  tried  out  of  his  iron  frame  for  nine  years, 
and  if  he  employed  himself  in  reading  books  and  newspapers, 
what  are  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  that  it  w'ould  have  been 
at  no  time  safe  during  those  nine  years  to  have  freed  him  from  that 
rigorous  confinement  ? — From  the  continuance  of  his  threats,  and 
from  the  unabated  ferocity  of  his  disposition. 

Do  you  think  that  his  threats  were  likely  to  be  discontinued, 
while  the  irritation  of  such  a confinement  without  abatement  con- 
tinued ? — Never  having  complained  of  such  confinement,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  irritated  by  the  confinement. 

He  did  not  complain  to  you  personally,  at  any  one  time  ? — 
No,  he  did  not.  He  has  often  told  me  that  nothing  but  that 
would  have  held  him,  and  that  it  prevented  murder.  He  had 
a degree  of  firmness  of  manner  about  him  that  he  scorned  com- 
plaint. 

Have  not  you  stated  yourself  to  have  visited  a great  number  of 
other  houses  of  confinement? — Yes,  I have. 

Did  you  ever  see  in  any  one  of  those  houses  a person  so  con- 
fined?— Never  in  my  life. 

Do  you  believe  Mr.  Norris  w'as  more  outrageous  than  any 
other  Maniac  that  has  ever  been  confined  in  any  other  house  you 
have  seen  ? — 1 have  stated  before,  he  was  the  most  violent  and 
malevolent  Maniac  I ever  saw. 

Does  Doctor  Monro  visit  generally  the  Hospital  ? — Yes,  he 
does. 

How  often? — Twice  a week;  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  or 
Tuesday;  he  suits  his  convenience. 
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When  he  visits  the  Hospital,  does  he  go  round  the  male  and 
female  wards  ?• — No  ; that  is  no  part  of  the  duty  prescribed  to  him ; 
he  does  occasionally  go  round,  and  always  when  a patient  is  sick. 

Do  you  consider  Doctor  Monro  as  having,  with  yourself,  con. 
stantly  the  care  of  their  mental  and  bodily  complaints  ?— He  hat 
the  direction  of  it. 

He  does  attend  to  administer  advice  to  persons  for  their  men- 
tal derangement  ? — Yes. 

You  consider  him  as  having,  over  yourself,  the  superior  ma- 
nagement ? — Yes. 

Does  he  prescribe,  regularly,  medicine  for  patients  under  men- 
tal derangement  where  they  are  not  under  bodily  infirmity  ?— -Y es. 

Was  Doctor  Monro  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Norris? — Yes  ; he 

was. 

Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  that  Doctor  Monro 
assented  to  the  original  confinement,  as  well  as  allowed  of  the 
continuance  of  that  confinement?— Not  by  recollection,  but  by 
reference  to  that  report. 

Have  you,  from  the  time  when  he  was  originally  confined,  till 
the  period  when  that  mode  of  restraint  was  removed,  had  any  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Monro  on  the  subject  of  the  confinement  of 
Norris  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  still  continue,  in  those  conversations,  to  approve  of  the 
manner  and  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  confining  him  in  such 
a way? — He  has  often  to  me  lamented  the  necessity  of  his  being 
confined  so  strictly. 

Do  the  committee  that  meet  weekly  at  Bethlem,  go  round  the 
wards? — Not  every  week;  there  is  an  order  that  they  shall  go 
round  monthly. 

Do  they  in  point  of  fact  do  that  ? — They  have  gone  round  fre- 
quently of  late. 

What  do  you  mean  by,  of  late? — Within,  perhaps,  the  last 
twelvemonth  or  two  years,  I think  more  frequently  than  before. 

Prior  to  that,  the  examination  was  more  remiss? — They  had 
no  book  recording  such  visitations  till  within  these  two  or  three 
years ; now  it  is  put  down,  “ The  committee  visited  the  house, 
and  found  the  patients  well  cleaned  and  regulated.” 

Do  they  go  into  every  cell  r— I do  not  know  that  they  do,  be- 
cause some  of  the  cells  are  empty. 

Wherever  a patient  is  confined,  do  they  go  in  to  visit  him  ?*— I 
think  they  do. 

Then  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  that  committee  must 
weekly  or  monthly  have  visited  Norris?— I think  they  must. 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago  had  you  usually  cells  to  spare,  or  were 
they  generally  filled?— I think,  from  the  war,  we  had  them  pour- 
ing in  from  the  Transport  Board  and  the  War  Office. 
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You  think  your  cells  were  generally  occupied? — I think  so; 
but  there  is  a mode  of  getting  at  the  fact  of  the  actual  number  at 
any  one  time  ? — It  appears  in  the  stewards  contingent  book,  where 
there  is  a record  of  the  number  of  patients  on  each  day  of  the 
week  at  the  tail  of  the  book. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  have  subjected  a Maniac  to  far 
less  inconvenience,  if  his  cell  had  been  divided  in  such  a manner 
as  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a double  cell,  than  to  have 
been  confined  in  a single  cell  as  Norris  was  confined? — It  would 
have  been  infinitely  preferable. 

Do  you  think,  according  to  the  mode  of  inspection  which  took 
place  by  the  different  committees  at  Bethlem  a dozen  years  ago, 
and  the  confidence  which  was  placed  by  the  governors  in  their 
servants,  abuses  might  easily  have  taken  place  without  their  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  those  inspecting  committees  ? — I think 
they  might. 

Do  you  remember  a person  of  the  name  of  Tilley  Matthews  ? — 
Perfectly. 

What  h your  opinion  of  that  person’s  case  ? — That  he  was 
insane. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  was  in  any  degree  mischievously  insane, 
or  only  that  he  laboured  under  mental  delusion  in  some  particular 
instance  ? — I think  his  mental  delusion  would  have  produced 
mischief,  if  he  could  have  had  the  liberty  to  act  according  to  his 
delusion. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  his  confinement  was  neither  more  pro- 
tracted nor  ever  more  severe  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  requir- 
ed ?— Certainly  not. 

Did  not  his  friends  apply  to  relieve  him  from  it  ? — They  did 
make  two  or  three  applications. 

Did  they  not  engage  to  be  answerable  for  his  committing  no 
injury  ? — I believe  they  did  so ; that  was  then  referred  to  some  of 
our  law  officers,  or  our  clerk  or  some  other  person,  who  suggested 
that  nobody  could  be  security  for  the  conduct  of  a madman. 

By  whose  authority  was  he  first  sent  there  ? — By  the  authority, 
I think,  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell : I have  published  his  case, 
and  that  gives  the  whole  particulars. 

. Do  the  governors  or  managers  of  Bethlem  Hospital  think  them- 
selves justified  in  forcibly  detaining  any  person  there  under  the 
supposition  of  insanity,  when  his  friends  desire  to  remove  him,  and 
offer  security  for  his  being  kept  in  proper  custody  ? — I know-  that 
the  parish  of  Camberwell  applied  to  remove  him,  and  the  applicaT 
tion  was  refused. 

In  what  state  of  restraint  was  he  ever  kept  while  he  was  in 
Bethlem  ? — I believe  he  ouce  had  a pair  of  handcuffs  on,  but  fof 
n very  little  while. 
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Was  he  ever  chained  to  his  bed? — Yes,  I believe  he  was  leg- 
locked  for  a little  while  ; he  and  the  keeper  Howkins  had  a scuffle 
or  fight  together ; he  was  always  master. 

Can  you  state  how  many  years  he  was  confined  in  one  of  the 
ordinary  cells  ? — I cannot  tell  exactly  the  time,  but  after  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Judges,  who  deemed  him  to  be  insane,  there  was  a 
requisition  on  their  part,  that  we  would  give  him  a particular  room 
to  himself;  which  we  did  accordingly,  and  furnished  him  with 
fire,  and  as  many  things  as  the  house  would  afford. 

Can  you  say,  whether  his  detention  in  one  of  the  ordinary  cells 
was  four  or  five  years  ? — It  was  more  than  that ; he  was  confined 
as  an  ordinary  patient ; in  fact,  we  know  of  no  distinction  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Judges,  we  put  him  in  a room 
by  himself,  with  his  drawings. 

Did  he  carry  on  those  drawings,  and  did  he  pursue  his  studies 
while  he  was  confined  in  one  of  those  ordinary  cells  ? — Yes,  he 
did ; he  began  the  drawing  of  his  omni  imperias  palace  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  cells. 

Did  he  execute  any  architectural  designs  while  in  one  of  those 
rooms  ? — He  began  a plan  for  the  Hospital,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
in  the  ordinary  cell. 

In  that  ordinary  cell,  was  there  particular  accommodation  af- 
forded him  ? — He  had  an  arm  chair,  which  he  conceived  to  be  his 
throne,  and  sat  on  it. 

Were  the  windows  glazed  of  that  cell? — Yes,  they  were  partlv 
glazed;  and,  I think,  partly  there  was  a shutter. 

Had  he  free  access  to  the  gallery  during  that  time  ? — Perfectly 
so  ; but  for  a considerable  time  he  would  not  associate  with  those 
people. 

Was  he  shut  up  in  his  cell  at  any  particular  hour  in  the  evening? 
— With  the  others. 

. What  time  was  that? — That  depends  on  the  season;  in  winter 
it  is  early. 

At  what  time  in  winter  ?— As  it  grows  dark  ; say  four  o’clock 
but  those  who  behave  well  may  sit  up  later;  till  eight  o'clock* 
with  a keeper.  ' 

Had  he  candles  in  that  situation  ? — No,  he  never  had ; his  studies 
terminated  with  his  going  into  the  cell. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  a wife  and  family  ?—  He  had  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

Did  they  visit  him  occasionally  ? — The  wife  did,  in  the  begin- 
ning. * 

Did  the  children,  latterly? — His  daughter  came  several  times  • 
she  is  now  in  Jamaica,  I believe. 

* they  seem  convinced  of  his  insanity  ? — Not  in  the  least. 
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Was  he  ever  at  all  violent? — Yes,  I have  seen  him  violent; 
latterly  he  was  extremely  cool. 

Did  he  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence,  after  he  was 
removed  to  a more  commodious  apartment? — Not  in  the  least. 

Had  he  any  accommodation  there  of  candles  ? — I think  he  had 
candles ; I think  he  used  to  engrave ; I brought  a friend  of  my 
own,  who  taught  him  engraving  gratuitously. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  Thomas  Monro  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital? — Yes. 

How  often  do  you  attend  that  Hospital  ? — About  three  times 
a week. 

On  the  days  of  your  attendance  do  you  enquire  into  the 
particular  state  of  any  of  the  patients,  or  only  go  through  the 
Hospital  ? — I enquire  into  the  state  of  the  patients : I do  not 
always  go  through  the  Hospital. 

How  often  may  you  go  through  it? — That  depends  upon 
circumstances ; sometimes  I may  go  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
week,  sometimes  not  above  so  many  times  in  a month  ; it  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the  patients  I have  to  see : I 
have  a room  where  1 have  the  patients  in  generally ; the  patients 
I visit  I send  for  into  that  room. 

Are  the  patients  you  send  for,  on  account  of  their  bodily 
health,  or  their  mental  derangement? — Both;  for  their  bodily 
health  I most  frequently  visit  them  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

Do  you  ever  examine  the  state  of  them  for  their  mental 
derangement  only,  when  they  have  no  bodily  complaint  ? — Most 
certainly. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand,  you  frequently  attend  those 
patients  on  account  of  their  mental  derangement,  without  any 
bodily  complaint? — Yes. 

Do  you  administer  medicines,  in  those  cases,  for  their  mental 
derangement,  without  regard  to  their  bodily  health  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  keepers  iu  Bethlem,  male  and 
female  ? — I believe  there  are  two  female  keepers  and  three  male 
keepers. 

Has  there  been  no  instance  of  the  female  patients  being 
attended  by  a male  keeper,  as  well  as  two  women,  since  your 
connection  with  the  Establishment? — The  male  keepers  have 
been  round  the  house  with  me  to  open  the  doors. 

Have  there  not  been  males  appointed  to  that  duty  only  ? — 1 
am  not  aware  of  any  male  keeper  appointed  to  that  duty  ouly. 
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Do  you  .remember  a keeper  of  the  name  of  King? — Yes  I 
remember  him. 

Was  he  not  appointed  to  that  duty  ?— He  used  to  go  round 
the  house  with  me ; I am  not  aware  of  his  being  appointed  to 
that  duty,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  that  situation : 1 remember  the  man  perfectly  well,  he  used 
to  go  round  and  open  the  doors  for  me ; he  had  a wife,  who  was 
likewise  a keeper. 

Have  you  seen  him  doing  the  duty  of  keeper  to  the  women 
only  ? — I have  seen  him  in  the  w omen’s  gallery  ; as  far  as  I recol- 
lect, he  did  the  duty  of  both. 

Have  you  seen  him  in  the  women’s  gallery  ? — Frequently ; I 
believe  he  used  to  go  round  the  women’s  gallery  when  I went 
and  likewise  round  the  men’s  gallery. 

If  he  did  the  duty  of  both,  it  follows  that  the  female  patients 
W'ere  not  solely  in  the  hands  of  female  keepers  ? — I can  speak 
only  to  his  opening  the  doors  to  me. 

You  are  not  aware  of  his  being  in  the  women’s  gallery  as  a 
keeper  ? — He  was  there  when  he  opened  the  doors  for  me. 

Are  you  aware  of  his  attending  to  that  duty,  in  your  absence  r 
— I am  not. 

You  cannot  say  it  did  not  happen  ? — No,  I cannot. 

How  long  have  you  been  physician  to  the  Hospital  ?— Ever 
since  the  year  1783,  I have  been  backwards  and  forwards. 

Are  you  not  at  the  head  of  the  department,  in  the  management 
of  the  Hospital? — I am  the  physician. 

Do  you  conceive  yourself  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  department? 
— Of  course,  as  the  physician,  at  the  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Haslam  is  under  you? — Of  course,  as  apothecary. 

Do  you  conceive  yourself  called  upon  to  give  orders  for  the 
general  management  of  the  Hospital  ?— Whenever  I am  there. 

Of  course  the  Hospital  is  directed  by  you  ? — It  is  in  some 
measure,  not  in  all ; w'hen  I am  not  there  I can  give  no  orders 

Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  chamberlain  of  ’the 
city  of  London,  interfering  and  dismissing  King,  as  a male  keeper 

o the  w omen  patients? — No;  1 do  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stance. 


Could  that  circumstance  have  happened  without  your  knowing 
j°U  as  ^ie  Committee  understand,  at  the  head  of  the 

n<e  ical  department  of  the  Hospital,  and  of  course  the  Lunatics 
ting  under  your  care  ? — It  might  possibly  have  happened. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  it  ? — I have  not. 

at  he  proposed  a regulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  male 
the  fact  fr0m  lhe  Women  Patients  1 have  no  recollection  of 
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Is  there  any  season  of  the  year  when  particular  medicine  is 
applied  ? — Yes. 

What  season  is  that? — In  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  we  generally  administer  medicines ; we 
do  not  in  the  winter  season,  because  the  house  is  so  excessively 
cold  that  it  is  not  thought  proper. 

Does  that  go  to  them  all,  male  and  female  ? — Yes,  not  the 
incurables. 

When  the  medicine  is  administered  at  the  periods  you  state,  is 
it  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patients,  or  is  any 
general  remedy  applied  ? — We  apply  generally  bleeding,  purging, 
and  vomit;  those  are  the  general  remedies  we  apply. 

Is  that  done  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
patient’s  case  ? — Of  course  they  do  not  take  medicine  if  they  are 
not  in  a fit  situation  to  take  it. 

Is  the  medicine  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  particular  patient, 
or  is  there  any  general  rule  for  applying  the  remedy  ? — The  medi- 
cine prescribed  is  a purgative  ; it  is  generally  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Mr.  Haslam  to  give  the  proper  dose ; that  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient. 

Is  the  medicine  administered  to  the  patients  on  account  of  their 
mental  derangement,  on  the  consideration  of  each  separate  case ; 
or  is  any  general  remedy  applied  ? — It  is  generally  given,  certainly. 

Are  there  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  week  in  which  you 
bleed,  and  a certain  number  of  days  on  which  you  physic  ; — All 
the  patients  who  require  bleeding,  are  generally  bled  on  a par- 
ticular day,  and  they  are  purged  on  a particular  day. 

And  vomited? — Yes,  and  vomited;  only  those  patients  are 
selected  that  are  thought  proper  objects  of  such  evacuations. 

And  those  patients  who  do  not  require  those  remedies,  hosv  are 
they  attended  to  ? — They  are  attended  whenever  they  require 
attendance. 

And  medicine  administered  to  their  particular  case? — Yes. 

Are  any  minutes  kept  of  the  transactions  ? — Not  that  I know 
of ; I generally  write  on  a piece  of  paper,  if  Mr.  Haslam  is  not 
there  ; if  he  is  there,  I generally  communicate  with  him  upon  the 
subject. 

Are  they  not  all  bathed  together;  immersed  in  water? — We 
have  not  ordered  the  bathing  for  some  time,  because  the  bath  is 
in  a very  awkward  place ; ever  since  they  took  down  the  other 
part  of  the  hospital,  the  bath  is  only  in  a situation  where  the  men 
can  go,  therefore  the  women  have  not  bathed. 

What  is  the  practice  which  did  obtain,  till  that  part  of  the 
building  was  taken  down  ? — Those  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
bathe,  were  bathed  ; at  least  so  I presume,  for  I never  was  present 
when  they  were  bathed ; I gave  orders  for  their  bathing. 
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Were  the  patients,  by  your  direction,  immersed  in  water  twice 
a week  in  the  month  of  July,  without  any  reference  to  the  difference 
of  the  circumstances  between  patient  and  patient  ? — Those  that 
were  thought  proper  objects  of  bathing,  were  ordered  into  the 
water ; it  was  left  always  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Haslam  the 
apothecary. 

Did  you  judge  and  separate  those  that  were  thought  proper  ob- 
jects?— No;  it  was  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Haslam. 

Has  there  not  been  a rule  in  the  Hospital  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  that  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  particular  classes  of 
the  patients  should  be  physicked,  bled,  bathed,  and  vomited  at 
given  periods  ? — Yes. 

Generally,  without  regard  to  the  particular  complaints  of  each  ? 
— The  particular  complaints  of  each,  of  course,  were  considered 
by  the  physician  and  apothecary,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  not 
expected  to  be  beneficial,  of  course,  were  exempted. 

When  the  wards  were  purged  and  bled,  can  you  recollect  how 
many  there  were  that  did  not  come  under  that  order  ? That  de- 

pended upon  the  number  in  the  house ; the  incurables  of  course 
were  not. 

All  those  that  were  not  incurables,  were  purged  and  bled  ? 

Those  that  required  it ; there  were  some  that  would  not  bear  it ; 
they  were  not  proper  objects. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  the  time  medicine  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  patients  in  the  manner  already  spoken  of,  the  indi- 
vidual case  of  every  patient  so  physicked  or  bled,  was  made  the 
subject  of  consultation  between  yourself  and  the  medical  attendant 
Mr.  Haslam,  or  whoever  it  might  be? — Not  every  individual 
case ; but  Mr.  Haslam  had  a general  feeling,  that  those  only  who 
were  fit  and  proper  to  take  medicine,  took  medicine ; they  were 
not  all  arraigned  before  me  certainly. 

Could  you  in  such  case  consider  yourself  answerable  for  the 
selection  of  the  patients  who  were  to  undergo  the  different  modes 
of  treatment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  selection  ? Yes  cer- 

tainly ; I considered  myself  answerable. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  individual  cases  were  not  brought 
before  you?— I considered  myself  answerable,  because  I knew 
perfectly  well  that  purging  medicine  would  not  do  any  harm  to 
under  the  circumstances  that  I communicated  with 
Mr.  Haslam ; he  had  the  selection  of  those  patients  only,  that  it 
Vas  proper  to  purge. 

He  had  the  selection  of  the  patients  ? — Yes. 

Was  this  selection  made  by  you,  or  by  Mr.  Haslam  ? — I used 

»°  round  the  house  with  him,  and  point  out  particular  patients 

a*  i thought  it  was  proper  to  purge,  under  the  circumstances 
tnat  1 have  frequently  done. 
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You  have  stated,  that  cases  would  arise  in  which  you  would 
not  go  round  the  house  once  a month  ? — Yes. 

There  might  in  those  intervals  arise  cases,  in  which  you  did  not 
see  the  patients  ? — I went  whenever  there  was  occasion. 

Your  answer  applies  to  the  bleeding,  purging,  and  bathing; 
this  selection  was  made  by  Mr.  Haslam  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  or  not  make  the  selection  yourself,  or  trust  to  Mr. 
Haslam  to  make  it  ? — Sometimes  I made  it  myself,  and  some- 
times I left  it  to  him.  I communicated  with  him,  in  going  round 
the  house,  on  the  propriety  of  such  and  such  patients  having 
purging  medicines,  and  such  and  such  patients  being  bled  and 
vomited. 

The  question  refers  to  the  general  practice  in  the  general  course 
of  the  administration  of  medicine  ; did  you  take  upon  yourself  to 
decide  which  of  the  patients  should  be  so  treated,  or  was  the 
classification  left  to  Mr.  Haslam  ?■ — I used  to  go  round  the  house 
with  Mr.  Haslam,  and  point  out  to  him  which  I thought  the 
proper  patients  to  undergo  those  operations.  I sometimes  have 
left  it  to  him  undoubtedly. 

It  is  done  twice  a year,  is  it  not  ? — The  bleeding  is. 

What  are  the  months  in  which  the  bleeding  takes  place  ? — 
About  the  month  of  May,  and  the  month  of  June. 

A periodical  bleeding  takes  place  ? — Yes,  at  about  a month  or 
six  weeks  distance. 

Twice,  every  patient  male  and  female? — Yes. 

Whether  they  have  plethoric  habits  or  not? — No,  certainly 
not ; we  make  distinctions  ; many  of  the  patients  go  without  being 
bled  at  all ; we  do  not  bleed  them  indiscriminately. 

Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Haslam  has  in  his  book  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  the  practice  of  vomiting  is  generally  unfavourable  ? 
— Yes,  I am. 

Does  the  practice  still  continue  in  the  Hospital,  notwithstand- 
ing that  opinion  ? — Yes,  people  may  differ  in  opinion ; I vomit 
my  patients  freely. 

Of  course  Mr.  Haslam  follows  that  practice,  under  your 
orders  ? — Under  my  orders  of  course. 

It  is  not  practised  at  St.  Luke’s,  is  it  ? — I do  not  know  indeed. 

Is  the  bathing  and  vomiting  performed  at  the  same  periods,  or 
periodically,  like  the  other  modes  of  treatment  ? — They  are  or- 
dered to  be  bled  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  according  to  the  weather ; and  after  they  have  been  bled 
they  take  vomits  once  a week  for  a certain  number  of  weeks,  after 
that  we  purge  the  patients ; that  has  been  the  practice  invariably 
for  years,  long  before  my  time  ; it  was  handed  down  to  me  by  my 
father,  and  I do  not  know  any  better  practice. 

Incurables  are  not  physicked? — No,  not  in  general,  unless  they 
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require  it.  We  do  not,  generally  speaking,  give  them  medicines’; 
if  their  bowels  are  in  a state  of  constipation  we  give  them  physic. 

You  have  stated  a particular  period  of  the  year  when  medicines 
are  given  to  the  patients ; is  medicine  administered  to  them  at 
other  times  of  the  year? — Not  in  the  winter  season,  unless  they 
are  ill  and  require  it,  except  in  some  particular  cases  that  we 
think  medicine  will  be  of  use  ; there  of  course  we  give  it  to  them. 

Medicine  is  administered  to  them  at  other  times  of  the  year,  if 
they  require  it  ? — Certainly. 

On  account  of  their  mental  derangement,  without  respect  to 
their  bodily  complaint ? — Yes;  if  a patient  comes  in  extremely 
violent  and  furious,  he  is  purged  and  bled. 

Do  you  recollect  how  often  you  have  been  round  the  house  to 
examine  the  individual  patients,  in  the  present  year,  previous  to 
the  present  month? — No,  I do  not  indeed;  I cannot  recollect 
how  often  ; I never  made  a memorandum  of  it. 

Has  it  been  once,  twice,  or  three  times? — Oh  yes,  much  more 
considerable  than  that. 

To  examine  the  separate  patients? — I do  not  examine  them  all 
separately,  only  those  that  Mr.  Haslam  points  out  to  me.  I see 
all  the  others  of  course. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  go  round  the  house  to  see  them  ? — Yes; 
when  I go  round  the  house,  I see  the  others,  but  I do  not  examine 
particularly  every  patient,  my  time  would  be  occupied  with  nothing 
else. 

Would  you  treat  a private  individual  patient  at  your  own  house, 
in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  in  respect  of  Bethlem  ? — . 
Certainly  not. 

As  to  the  physicking  and  bleeding  ? — Oh  yes,  I frequently  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  my  own  house,  at  this  time  of  year, 
with  respect  to  the  medical  operations ; but  I understood  the 
question  to  refer  to  management. 

What  is  the  difference  of  management  ? — In  Bethlem  the  re- 
straint is  by  chains ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  chains  in  my  house. 

Why  is  not  the  restraint  by  chains  and  fetters,  in  your  private 
house  ? — There  is  such  a number  of  servants,  there  is  no  sort  of 
occasion ; I have  forty  odd  patients,  and  as  many  servants. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  much  care  is  taken  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  each  individual  in  Bethlem,  as  is  done  in  your  own 
private  house  ? — I should  suppose  so ; very  little  depends  upon 
me,  because  I am  very  seldom  there,  comparatively  speaking  with 
the  apothecary,  he  is  there  every  day ; a vast  deal  of  the  medical 
treatment  must  depend  upon  him. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  a greater  number  of  keepers  was 
allowed  in  Bethlem,  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  restraint? — 
The  more  keepers  there  are,  the  less  necessity  I should  think  for 
restraint ; for  the  more  keepers  there  are,  tlie  more  there  are  to 
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watch  them,  and  prevent  them  from  being  riotous  and  mischievous. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  persons  now  under  restraint  in 
Bethlem,  in  irons  ?■ — No  ; I have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  irons  ; I never  gave  an  order  for  a patient  to  be  put  into  irons 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

What  are  your  objections  to  chains  and  fetters,  as  a mode  of 
restraint  ? — They  are  fit  only  for  pauper  Lunatics  ; iPa  gentleman 
was  put  into  irons,  he  would  not  like  it. 

You  have  stated,  that  chains  and  fetters  are  fit  only  for  pauper 
Lunatics ; what  do  you  mean  by  that  answer  ? — I mean  that 
pauper  Lunatics  of  course  cannot  pay  for  the  regular  attendance 
to  prevent  their  doing  mischief ; and  there  are  so  few  servants 
kept  for  the  purpose,  that  it  is  the  only  mode  of  restraining  them. 

Have  you  any  objection,  in  a medical  point  of  view,  to  the  use 
of  chains  and  fetters  as  a mode  of  confinement  ? — I conceive 
chains  and  fetters  are  fit  only  for  those  persons  who  are  exces- 
sively furious  and  violent,  and  that  require  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  care,  for  fear  they  should  do  themselves  mischief,  or  any 
other  persons ; and  in  a hospital  there  is  no  possibility  of  having 
servants  enough  to  watch  a great  number  of  persons,  without 
irons  ; therefore  I conceive  it  is  proper  in  a hospital,  though  not 
in  a private  house : I consider  a strait-w'aistcoat  a much  better 
thing  than  irons. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  if  a greater  number  of  keepers  were 
allowed  in  Bethlem,  the  necessity  of  restraint  by  fetters  and  irons 
would  be  less  ? — They  must  have  a room  on  purpose  to  W'atch 
them  in,  if  that  were  the  case  ; the  greater  the  number  of  keepers 
the  less  the  number  of  irons,  I should  conceive. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  application  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
would  render  the  putting  persons  in  irons  less  frequent? — They 
could  not  help  themselves  in  strait-waistcoats,  they  are  so  exces- 
sively long  in  the  hospital,  without  being  seen  by  any  body,  in  a 
dark  place ; in  winter  from  four  o’clock  to  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning ; if  they  were  in  a strait-waistcoat  they  could  not  assist 
themselves  the  least  in  the  world. 

You  have  stated  the  advantage  of  the  strait-waistcoat  over  irons, 
have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  all  the  advantages 
the  strait-waistcoat  has  over  chains? — In  the  first  place,  a person 
in  a strait-waistcoat  can  walk  about. 

The  question  of  the  Committee  was  meant  to  allude  to  manacles, 
not  to  the  irons  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  wall ; do  you 
think  that  a strait-waistcoat  has  any  advantage  over  manacles  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  has;  with  manacles  one  patient  could  knock  down 
another  with  perfect  ease  ; in  a strait-waistcoat  they  cannot,  their 
arms  are  so  confined ; I think  that  is  one  great  advantage,  because 
they  are  prone  to  do  one  another  a mischief  very  often  ; that  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons : The  idea  of  irons  is  so  very  unpleasant 
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to  persons  in  general,  I have  never  thought  of  making  use  of  them 
for  my  patients. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  use  of  irons  occasions  greater 
irritation  in  the  patients  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  does ; I mean 
the  opinion  the  world  entertain ; it  is  not  literally  the  iron  being 
unpleasant  to  them. 

Would  not  a ligature  from  behind  the  patient’s  shoulders,  con- 
fining the  upper  joints  of  his  arms,  in  your  opinion  be  preferable 
to  manacles,  as  well  as  to  the  strait-waistcoat  ? — Very  likely  it 
might ; but  I never  saw  a machine  of  the  kind. 

Do  you  not  find  the  use  of  the  strait-waistcoat  extremely  in- 
convenient to  the  patient  in  hot  weather  ?— Yes,  I should  tiiink  it 
is ; very  often. 

Of  course,  if  he  is  annoyed  by  flies,  preventing  his  delivering 
himself  from  them  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  accustomed  to  keep  the  strait-waistcoat  on  any  con- 
siderable time  ? — Only  when  it  is  immediately  necessary. 

That  necessity  may  last  for  hours  and  days,  may  it  not  ? — Then 
they  are  taken  off  and  eased. 

Are  there  not  many  inconveniences,  such  as  the  heat,  the  con- 
finement of  the  ligature,  and  the  prevention  of  respiration  ? — I 
have  no  idea  of  its  preventing  respiration. 

Its  degree  of  tightness  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  keeper  ?— Yes ; 
and  they  want  a great  deal  of  looking  after. 

W hat  idea  do  you  affix  to  the  words,  that  a gentleman  would 
not  like  irons  ? In  the  first  place,  I am  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
gentlemen  in  irons ; I never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind : it  is  a 
thing  so  totally  abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  that  I never  considered 
it  necessary  to  put  a gentleman  into  irons. 

Do  you  or  not  think  that  a man  in  a superior  rank  of  life  is 
more  likely  in  a state  of  insanity  to  be  irritated  by  such  a mode  of 
confinement,  than  a pauper  Lunatic  ? — Most  assuredly. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  any  house  in  w'hich  pauper 
patients  are  kept?— Not  unless  I am  desired  to  go  and  see  a 
patient. 

Are  there  any  paupers  at  the  expense  of  their  respective 
parishes,  confined  in  Beihlem  ? — Yes. 

in  point  of  fact,  is  more  personal  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
than  upon  other  patients? — Not  that  I know  of. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  irritation  of  any  kind, 
m retarding  or  otherwise  the  convalescence  of  the  patient? — It 
certainly  retards  their  convalescence. 

la  convalescent  patient  is  subjected  to  a more  rigorous  con- 
nement  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  that  likely  to  produce 

sue  1 irritation  as  to  retard  his  convalescence  ? — I should  think  it 
was. 


I 
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You  have  informed  the  Committee  that  you  think  the  strait- 
waistcoat,  as  an  instrument  of  restraint,  preferable  to  manacles ; 
have  you  not  observed  at  Bethlem,  in  going  round  the  galleries, 
that  manacles  are  much  more  frequently  used  than  a strait- 
waistcoal  ? — They  are  generally  chained  to  the  wall  with  them. 

Are  there  not  many  more  chained  than  in  a strait-waistcoat  ? — 
It  would  not  d i to  put  Hospital  patients  in  a strait-waistcoat,  on 
account  of  their  being  left  so  many  hours  to  themselves,  as  I have 
before  stated. 

Are  the  outrageous  patients  and  the  quiet  ones  kept  in  the 
same  apartment  in  Bethlem  ? — They  are  all  in  separate  apart- 
ments ; they  have  all  rooms  to  themselves. 

Do  they  not  mix  in  the  day-time? — Yes,  in  the  side-rooms, 
and  in  the  galleries. 

Do  the  outrageous  patients  and  the  quiet  ones  mix  in  the  day- 
time?— Yes,  the  unruly  are  chained  in  rooms  where  there  are 
fires,  and  the  quiet  ones  walk  in  there. 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  may  retard  the  recovery  of  the  quiet 
patients? — No,  I do  not  indeed,  for  I think  they  may  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  follies  of  the  others;  I have  known  patients 
get  well  by  seeing  the  follies  of  others,  though  they  did  not  see 
their  own. 

Would  you  in  your  own  private  house,  place  persons  insensible 
of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  those  who  are  noisy  and  chained  to 
the  wall,  in  the  company  of  those  who  were  quiet? — My  own 
are  all  in  separate  rooms. 

Your  desire  is  to  recover  yours  as  soon  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

If  there  was  an  advantage  in  the  practice,  you  would  adopt  it 
in  your  own  house,  should  you  not? — Yes,  if  I saw'  any  particu- 
lar advantage  in  it ; but  they  often  comment  upon  each  other’s 
follies. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  mixture  of  outrageous  pa- 
tients with  quiet  ones,  retards  the  recovery  of  the  latter  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  separate  them. 

When  you  attend  the  wards,  is  it  usual  to  find  persons  walking 
about  in  strait-waistcoats  ? — 1 do  not  believe  there  are  any  strait- 
waistcoats  in  Bethlem  now,  or  very  few  indeed ; they  generally 
use  irons ; but  i have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  order- 
ing patients  into  restraint,  that  is  always  done  by  the  apothecary ; 
1 never  ordered  a patient  into  irons  in  my  life ; that  I approve  of 
some  cases  where  they  are  represented  to  me  is  matter  of  fact. 

On  your  visits  to  the  Hospital,  do  you  go  into  the  side-rooms 
in  which  the  patients  are  chained  to  the  wall  ? — Y es. 

If  you  should  there  find  persons  in  such  a state  of  coercion, 
who  you  might  imagine  might  be  advantageously  released  and 
permitted  to  walk  about  in  the  confinement  of  a strait-waistcoat 
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only,  should  you  think  it  consistent  with  your  duty  and  office  to 
order  such  alteration  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  ever  so  interfere  ?— Yes,  I have  occasionally  required 
them  to  liberate  patients. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  ordered  them  to  be  put  into 
strait-waistcoats,  and  permitted  to  walk  about? — No,  I never  did 
that  in  my  life. 

You  have  ordered  them  to  be  released? — Yes,  I have ; I ne- 
ver ordered  them  into  confinement ; that  power  has  generally 
been  entrusted  to  the  apothecary.  ° 

Do  you  recollect  anything  of  the  case  of  one  Norris? Yes. 

Be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  recollect,  and  what  your 
opinion  was  ? — I recollect  that  he  was  a very  ferocious  mischie- 
vous madman. 

Do  you  recollect  the  particular  mode  of  his  confinement  ? 

Yes,  I do. 

By  whose  order  was  it  inflicted  ?— That  I cannot  tell. 

Were  you  a medical  attendant  at  the  Hospital  at  the  time  ? 

Yes,  1 was. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you  approved  of  that  mode  of  con- 
finement at  the  time  ? — Upon  my  word  I do  not  recollect  • I 
never  knew  till  about  a year  ago  that  my  name  was  down  in’  an 
order  with  my  approbation  : I made  that  discovery  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago. 

As  having  approved  of  that  order  ?— As  having  approved  of 
his  restraint. 

Of  his  being  so  confined  as  he  was  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  your  having  been  a party  to  the  trans- 
action at  the  time  ? — I must  have  been,  because  it  was  stated  to 
have  been  done  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Monro. 

You  recollect  it,  with  the  aid  of  that  memorandum  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  visit  this  man  frequently  during  the  years  that  he  was 
m that  confinement  ? — Yes,  1 did. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  that  par- 
ticular mode  m which  he  was  confined  was  necessary  ?— I every 
now  and  then  said  to  Mr.  Haslam  the  apothecary.  That  I thought 
it  very  likely  that  sort  of  restraint  might  be  lessened  ; but  he  told 
me,  in  conversation  with  the  keepers,  It  was  a thing  that  could 
^one  without  the  greatest  risk;  therefore  I acquiesced. 

Y\  ithin  a very  fevv  weeks  of  his  death  he  threatened  to  murder 
somebody ; he  said  he  would  do  for  somebody,  that  was  his  ex- 
pression, as  I was  told  by  the  keepers.  He  was  the  most  deter- 
m.neu  lerocious  madman  I ever  saw,  I think. 

o not  you  recollect  that  the  quantity  of  iron  worn  by  Norris 

v\as  essened  some  months  before  he  died  ? — I understood  it 
was. 
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Did  you  see  him  in  that  new  state  ? — Yes,  frequently ; he  had 
no  irons  at  all  for  several  months  before  he  died ; a couple  of 
months,  perhaps,  I do  not  recollect  the  exact  time. 

Is  it  not  the  fact*  that  the  last  spring  the  weight  of  iron  he 
wore  was  considerably  lessened,  that  he  was  confined  only  by  a 
neck  iron  and  a leg  chain  ? — Yes,  it  was  decreased,  I think,  last 
spring-  q 

Did  not  the  lesser  quantity  of  iron  incapacitate  him  from  do- 
ing mischief,  and  make  him  as  incapable  of  doing  mischief  as  the 
larger  irons? — It  appeared  to  me  his  mischievous  disposition  was 
worn  out  during  that  time  in  a great  degree,  for  he  was  in  ill 
health,  and  ill  health  will  decrease  that  desire  of  mischief ; he  had 
been  for  some  months  spitting  about  in  his  room,  under  the  idea 
that  every  thing  he  took  was  poisonous,  that  the  medical  men 
particularly  were  poisoning  every  thing  ; and  that  spitting  brought 
on  a complaiut  of  the  lungs. 

Did  not  that  spitting  arise  from  a pulmonary  affection  ? — I be- 
lieve the  idea  he  had  that  every  thing  was  poisoned,  induced  the 
spitting,  and  brought  on  the  pulmonary  complaint. 

May  not  that  pulmonary  complaint  have  been  produced  by 
the  great  quantity  of  iron  he  wore  for  so  many  years  ? — I think 
not. 

Do  you  think  a person  could  have  had  about  him  a weight  of 
iron,  say  six  or  eight-and-twenty  pounds ; that  he  could  have 
been  confined  to  his  bed  without  being  allowed  to  turn  round 
for  nine  years,  or  without  being  able  to  get  out  and  sit  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  being  chained  by  the  head  by  a chain  only 
twelve  inches  from  the  iron  stantion,  and  that  that  would  have  no 
effect  upon  his  general  health  ? — It  did  not  appear  to  have  any  ge- 
neral effect  upon  his  health,  he  was  in  very  good  health  till 
within  a very  short  period  of  his  death. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  continuation  of  Norris  in  his  confinement, 
was  the  act  of  Mr.  Haslam,  under  the  opiniou  of  the  keepers,  and 
only  acquiesced  in  by  you  under  his  representations  ? — I believe 
I explained  before,  that  every  now  and  then  I mentioned  to  Mr. 
Haslam,  that  I thought  probably  there  might  be  a diminution  of 
the  restraint,  but  he  always  mentioned  to  me  that  there  would  be 
mischief,  and  that  I should  be  responsible  for  any  accident  in 
case  it  should  happen ; 1 did  not  like  to  have  that  sort  of  respon- 
sibility upon  my  shoulders.  The  man  was  so  extremely  prone  to 
mischief,  even  a look  would  sometimes  irritate  him  to  such  a de- 
gree. I believe  I have  got  in  my  pocket  a thing  designed  for 
me  by  one  of  the  patients.  [Producing  an  iron  spike  set  in  wood.]  j 
That  does  not  apply  to  Norris  ? — No  ; I produce  that  to  shew 
how  necessary  it  is  to  guard  against  the  contrivances  of  these 
people. 
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Was  it  thought  necessary,  for  the  safety  either  of  yourself  or 
of  the  keepers,  to  confine  the  man  who  had  so  manufactured 
that  stiletto,  in  a manner  at  all  resembling  that  in  which  Norris 
was  confined  ? — No,  l never  saw  any  body  confined  in  the  man- 
ner that  Norris  was,  certainly. 

Neither  in  Bethlem  nor  in  any  other  place  of  confinement  ? — No. 
Do  you  recollect  whether  the  health  of  Norris  had  much 
failed  him,  before  the  quantity  of  iron  he  wore  was  les- 
sened?—No,  I do  not  recollect  that  he  had  any  failing  in  his 
health  till  about  last  spring.  I think  that  was  about  the  time  that 
he  began  to  fail ; he  coughed  a good  deal  and  complained  of 
having  bad  nights,  and  his  pulse  was  quick. 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee,  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  the  iron  collar  and  leg-lock  Norris  wore  for  the 
several  last  months  of  his  life,  w7ould  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  mischief  in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  disease  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  confine  so  ferocious  a 
man. 

In  answering  that  question,  do  you  carry  in  your  mind  the 
substance  of  the  iron  collar  and  the  leg-lock  ? — I really  do  not 
recollect  the  substance  of  it.  I should  think  the  iron  collar  and 
the  leg-lock  alone  were  hardly  sufficient  to  confine  a man  who 
would  fly  out  on  all  occasions,  who  would  strike  any  man  who 
came  near  him,  and  was  watching  for  opportunities  of  destroying 
any  body  who  came  near  him. 

In  your  last  answer  do  you  recollect  that  Norris’s  arms  were 
in  fact  free  for  the  six  or  eight  last  years  of  his  wearing  the  iron 
apparatus  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that,  nor  did  I know  that 
they  were. 

How  long  was  it  before  he  was  released  from  confinement 
that  you  knew  he  could  slip  his  arms  out  ? — l never  knew  it  till  it 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  apothecary,  I think,  last  spring. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  keepers  who 
attended  him  knew  it  before  ? — No,  I have  not. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  Norris  was  a more  outrageous,  mis- 
chievous, and  dangerous  Maniac  than  you  have  ever  seen  either 
m Bethlem  or  in  any  other  place  of  Lunatic  confinement? — I 
think  he  was  the  most  mischievous  patient  I ever  saw  in  my  life  5 
5etf),em  ^osP*^a^  I never  saw  one  equally  so. 

Do  you  think  that  he  was  so  ipuch  njore  mischievous  than  any 
other  patient,  as  to  require  that  particular  mode  of  confinement 
to  which  he  was  subjected  ' That  was  the  mode  that  vyas  point- 

€<”ut>  there  was  no  other  thought  of  at  the  time. 

Do  you  recollect  that  there  was  any  alternative  proposed  by 
any  other  person  connected  with  the  Hospital  ? — Yes,  I think  X 
iccollect  there  was  an  alternative  proposed  of  having  a couple  of 
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rooms,  and  that  like  a wild  beast  he  might  have  been  turned  into 
the  room. 

Do  you  think  if  that  alternative  had  been  adopted,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  other  might  have  ceased  ? — I think  it  might  not  have 
been  necessary  to  that  extent. 

Why  was  not  that  put  into  execution  ? — I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  confinement  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, was  no  more  uncomfortable  or  painful  to  the  patient  than 
that  of  having  a divided  cell  ? — I should  think  it  was  more  un- 
comfortable to  the  patient. 

Is  it  probable  that  that  greater  want  of  comfort  produced  ad- 
ditional irritation  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  it  did  ; he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a most  insensible  man,  little  better  than  a brute ; he 
had  not  the  least  feeling  whatever.  I do  not  recollect  that  1 ever 
heard  him  complain  of  the  fetters  he  was  confined  by ; he  was 
perfectly  lost  to  all  sensibility  whatever. 

Do  you  mean  all  sense  as  well  as  sensibility  ? — I mean  all 
feeling. 

All  corporeal  feeling,  or  feeling  of  mind  too  ? — Feeling  of 
mind  too ; he  appeared  to  me  to  have  lost  his  mental  feeling  en- 
tirely. 

Do  you  know  what  his  usual  employments  were  ? — No,  I do 
not  indeed ; I only  saw'  him  occasionally  in  his  cell. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  read  ? — No,  I do  not ; I rather 
think  I have  seen  him  with  a book  in  his  hand,  but  I cannot  be 
positive. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  of  a battle  that  he  had 
with  a keeper  of  the  name  of  Davis  f — I have  heard  of  such  a 
thing ; I do  not  remember  any  thing  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  his  arm  broken,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  beat  W'ith  a wooden  machine  with  which  the  pails 
are  carried  up  ? — Yes,  I recollect  to  have  heard  it  some  years 
ago. 

Do  you  recollect  that  keeper  of  the  name  of  Davis  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a sober  man  ? — I have  seen  him  drunk. 

Have  you  often  seen  him  drunk  ?— Not  often;  I think  he  has 
been  dead  some  years. 

Was  he  continued  long  in  his  situation  after  you  saw  him  in- 
toxicated ? — No;  I think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  his  time  that 
I saw  him  intoxicated. 

What  situation  did  he  hold  then  ?— I think  he  was  porter  at 
that  time. 

You  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  drunk  as  a keeper  r — No  ; I 
do  not  recollect  that  I did. 
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Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not,  or  only  that  you  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  it  ? — I do  not  recollect  having  seen  it. 

Do  you  not  recollect  that  he  had  the  general  character  of  a 
person  that  was  given  to  intoxication  ? — I have  heard  that  he  was 
attached  to  drinking. 

You  have  mentioned  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting  and  bathing, 
as  the  modes  of  treatment  adopted  in  Bethlem  ; are  you  aware  of 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  ? — Whenever  it  is  necessary,  when- 
ever patients  require  medicine  of  any  kind,  they  have  it ; that  is 
the  general  mode  of  practice  in  Bethlem. 

When  you  speak  of  medicine,  you  mean  medicine  for  their 
corporeal  disease  ? — I mean  for  their  mental  disease,  of  course, 
too. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  have  neither  practised  yourself,  nor  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  other  mode  of  treatment  which 
might  be  used  efficaciously  ? — I do  not  say  that  positively  : that 
is  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  in  Bethlem  Hospital : when- 
ever a sudorific  is  necessary,  of  course  it  is  given  ; but  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  Hospital,  for  many  years,  has  been  by  evacua 
tions  of  that  description. 

Do  you  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  medical  knowledge  to 
discover  any  other  efficacious  means  of  treating  Insane  persons  ? 
— With  respect  to  the  means  used,  I really  do  not  depend  a vast 
deal  upon  medicine;  I do  not  think  medicine  is  the  sheet-anchor; 
it  is  more  by  management  that  those  patients  are  cured,  than  by 
medicine  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  give  medicine  at  particular  times  • 
the  disease  is  not  cured  by  medicine,  in  my  opinion : if  I am 
obliged  to  make  that  public,  1 must  do  so. 

There  is  a new  Hospital  building  for  Bethlem  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  it  building  ?— In  St.  George’s  Fields. 

Were  you  consulted,  either  as  to  the  plan  or  the  situation  of 
the  place  in  which  it  is  building  ? — I had  some  conversation  with 
the  architect  about  it,  but  I was  not  immediately  consulted. 

Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place  ?— At  this 
distance  of  time  l do  not  recollect  whether  I was  or  not. 

Can  you  recollect,  whether  you  approved  or  disapproved  of 
that  situation  ?— It  is  a situation  that  is  not  to  be  approved  of 
entirely ; because  I believe  St.  George’s  Fields  are  not  reckoned 
exceedingly  healthy ; but  in  conversation  with  the  apothecary 
next  door,  he  is  not  of  that  opinion. 

Do  you  recollect,  whether  any  other  place  was  proposed  ? — 
Yes  ; there  was  a place  proposed  up  at  Islington,  in  a field  near 
the  New  River,  I think. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a situation,  such  as  you  have  described 
at  Islington,  upon  a slope,  would  be  more  airy  and  much  more 
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advantageous  for  the  building  of  such  a place  as  that,  than  a place 
so  many  feet  as  this  is  below  high  water  mark  ? — Certainly. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  governors  who  hare 
the  management  of  the  building  of  the  new  Hospital,  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  consult  you,  or  within  your  knowledge  any 
other  medical  person  attached  to  the  Hospital,  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  built  ? — I can  hardly  recollect 
the  conversation  that  may  have  passed ; the  immediate  conversa- 
tion upon  the  subject  does  not  occur  to  me ; I certainly  was  not 
formally  consulted,  so  far  as  I recollect. 

Ho  you  recollect  ever  having  given  an  opinion  as  tothewhole- 
someness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  situation? — No,  I do  not 
recollect  that  I did. 

Or  upon  the  health  of  the  patients  that  would  be  confined 
there  ? — I do  not  recollect  being  consulted;  I might  have  been. 

Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  plan  of  the  building? — Ire- 
member  once  going  down  to  the  surveyor’s  in  Bridewell  Hospi- 
tal, and  seeing  the  plan  with  him. 

That  was  after  the  plan  was  determined  on? — I believe  it  was. 

Had  the  building  been  begun  then?— I cannot  say,  it  must  be  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  I should  think. 

Were  you  never  consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  arrangement  re- 
lative to  the  classification  of  patients,  and  as  to  the  separation  of 
the  violent  lunatics  from  the  others?— Yes;  I believe  I was  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  that ; I think  I stated  that  it  would  be  a very 
proper  step  to  separate  them. 

Were  you  asked  as  to  the  classification  of  the  patients,  and  as  to 
the  mode  of  warming  the  Hospital? — I recollect  perfectly  well, 
it  was  proposed  to  warm  it  by  tubes. 

And  your  opinion  was  generally  taken  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
that  Hospital  more  convenient  and  commodious  for  patients  than 
the  old  Bethlem? — I cannot  tax  my  recollection  with  any  imme- 
diate conversation  with  the  committee  on  the  subject. 

Who  were  the  committee  that  managed  it  ? — I do  not  recollect 
who  they  were,  the  president  and  treasurer  I presume,  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  governors;  I do  not  recollect  their  names  at  all. 

No  questions  were  put  in  writing  upon  the  subject? — I do  not 
recollect  at  this  distance  of  time  that  there  were. 

Where  do  you  reside  generally  ? — My  town  residence  is  upon 
the  terrace  in  the  Adelphi. 

Ho  you  reside  a great  deal  in  town,  so  as  to  be  able  generally 
to  attend  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  a house  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics? — Yes. 

That  is  at  a distance  from  town? — Yes,  three  miles  from 
Loudon,  at  Clapton. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  salary  you  receive  from  Bethlem 
Hospital  ? — A hundred  a year. 
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And  no  other  emoluments  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world  ; tha 
100/.  is  now  reduced  to  90/. 

Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  iuform  the  Committee,  as 
to  the  case  of  a patient  of  the  name  of  Fowler,  who  died  soon 
after  he  came  out  of  the  cold  bath  ? — I recollect  hearing,  that  a 
patient  died  soon  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath;  that  was  some 
years  ago. 

Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ? — No,  I do  not 
indeed.  ' ’ 

Have  any  instances  occurred  within  your  knowledge,  in  which 
the  periodical  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  and  bathing  have  proved 
injurious  to  the  general  health  of  the  patients  ? — No,  I do  not  re- 
collect any  instance. 

So  that  the  practice  would  now  obtain,  if  the  premises  enabled 
you  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  not  much  less  restraint  used  in  the  Hospital  within  the 
last  year,  towards  the  male  as  well  as  towards  the  female  patients 
than  there  was  ? — I think  there  is  less  restraint  than  there  was 
several  months  ago. 

There  has  been  a new  steward  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Alavoine, 
and  a new  matron? — Yes. 

Are  there  not  fewer  persons  confined  to  the  wall,  and  more 
people  walking  about  ? — Certainly. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  relaxation  ?— As  that  de- 
pends upon  Mr.  Haslam,  I presume  he  will  answer  the  question. 

Is  not  your  opinion  taken,  as  the  physician,  upon  the  propriety 
of  releasing  or  confining  those  persons  ? — I have  seldom  or  never 
been  consulted  upon  the  matter ; I should  rather  think,  myself, 
it  might  be  owing  to  the  opinion  of  the  matron  in  respect  to  the 
women,  and  very  likely  the  steward,  in  respect  to  the  men,  exer- 
cising their  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  apothecary,  I 
presume.  I believe  that  no  patient  is  permitted  to  be  liberated 
without  the  approbation  of  the  apothecary. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  take  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  patients,  and  authorize  bathing,  bleeding, 
vomiting  and  purging,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  apothe- 
cary may  think  proper  to  make  upon  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  patients  ?-— Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  give  any  medicines  besides  powders,  in  the 
Hospital? — Pow’ders  are  given,  because  medicines  in  the  smallest 
compass  generally  answer  best  with  Lunatic  patients,  who  are 
never  willing  to  take  any. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  all  medicines  are  given  in 
the  shape  of  powder  ? — In  as  small  a quantity  as  they  can,  not 
always  in  powders,  for  I frequently  order  medicines  in  other 
forms ; but  all  purgative  medicines  are  best  given  in  the  shape  of 
powders  and  emetics ; the  smallest  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  will 
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produce  vomiting:  and  indeed  medicine  can  be  given  in  their 
food,  which  is  another  reason  why  powders  are  better  than  any 
thing  else. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  for  the  private  friends 
of  the  patients  to  bring  them  in  articles  of  provision  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  it  is ; it  should  not  be. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long  Bethlem  has  been  an  Hospital  for 
Lunatics  ? — I believe  the  present  Hospital  has  been  built  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  age  of  the  Establishment ; was 
there  any  establishment  for  Lunatics  there  previous  to  the  present 
Hospital  ? — I really  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  records  of  the  Hospital 
existing  ? — I do  not  know. 

Mr.  John  Haslam  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

IN  what  way  are  Lunatics  admitted  into  Bethlem  ? — By  peti- 
tion; any  person  applying  to  the  Hospital  for  such  petition,  is 
furnished  therewith,  as  the  thing  happened  yesterday  . A man 
came  and  described  a case,  and  wished  to  petition;  1 filled  up 
the  petition  tor  him,  as  to  name,  and  made  enquiry  how  long  the 
patient  had  been  disordered,  which  I filled  in  in  the  petition. 
We  are  obliged  to  have  the  parochial  certificate,  they  leave  them 
with  us ; but  Government  have  the  right  of  sending  them  as  they 
please,  without  petition. 

Has  each  governor  pow'er,  as  in  other  Hospitals,  of  sending  a 
certain  number  of  patients? — Not  the  least  in  the  world,  and 
most  likely  a patient  would  be  sent  away.  Some  person,  either 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  some  medical  man  certifies 
that  this  person  is  Insane,  and  has  also  no  fits ; but  the  Com- 
mittee will  understand,  this  is  a very  late  regulation  ; a Certifi- 
cate of  Insanity  was  not  required  till  within  the  last  century. 

By  what  regulation,  and  who  made  it;  is  it  necessary  that  a 
person  should  have  a Certificate  of  Insanity  for  admission  into 
Bethlem  ?— It  having  been  lately  done. 

By  whose  regulation  ? — I presume  all  regulations  must  be  by 
the  Committee. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  at  present  no 
Lunatic  is  admitted  into  the  Hospital  without  a certificate  from 
some  medical  person,  that  he  is  deranged  ? — Yes,  excepting  he 
be  sent  by  Government,  and  that  practice  is  new ; the  ancient 
practice,  a twelvemonth  past,  being,  that  any  person  might  be 
admitted  without  any  certificate,  merely  upon  the  application  of 
their  friends. 

Must  a medical  man,  subscribing  such  certificate,  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  or  is  lie  qualified 
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to  do  it  by  merely  opening  a shop  ? — I should  presume  that  any 
man  who  opens  a medical  shop,  and  practises  as  an  apothecary. 

What  limit  is  there  to  receiving  a Lunatic  at  Bethlem  ?■ — Only 
the  fulness  of  the  house. 

So  if  the  house  is  not  full,  any  person  coming  to  Bethlem  with 
a certificate  signed  by  a professional  person,  could  have  that 
Lunatic  received  within  its  walls? — Going  through  the  regular 
forms.  You  are  to  petition ; that  petition  is  to  be  signed  by  a 
governor  ; they  are  to  petition  one  Saturday,  and  be  admitted 
the  next,  supposing  there  is  room  ; and  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
necessary,  that  independent  of  the  parochial  certificate,  that  two 
respectable  persons  should  be  bound  to  receive  such  Lunatic 
when  discharged. 

Is  there  a ward  in  Bethlem  for  incurable  patients? — Not  a 
ward  ; they  are  all  huddled  together. 

Is  there  a fund  for  the  maintenance  of  incurable  Lunatics  ? — 
There  is  a specific  fund  I believe. 

Are  incurable  Lunatics  received  now  in  Bethlem  ? — Not  now. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  got  rid  of  your  incurable  Lunatics  ; 
how  have  you  got  rid  of  them  ? — We  do  not  now  take  any  more 
in,  on  account,  as  they  sav,  of  the  deficiency  of  the  incurable 
fund,  certain  Estates  in  Lincolnshire,  which  they  say  are  not 
now  so  productive. 

What  constitutes  what  you  call  an  incurable  case  ? — After  a 
residence  of  twelve  months,  if  such  person  has  exhibited 
symptoms  of  malevolence,  or  is  mischievous,  and  it  is  considered 
necessary  that  society  should  be  delivered  from  them,  they  are 
declared  incurable,  which  declaration  is  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  governors. 

At  present  there  being  no  incurable  establishment,  such 
persons  are  discharged  upon  the  responsibility  of  their  original 
recognizances  ? — They  are  ; but  I think  it  is  not  more  than  two 
months  that  this  notice  has  been  communicated  to  us  as  medical 
men.  The  Hospital  receives  no  more  incurables. 

When  you  discharge  a person  after  his  twelve  months  proba- 
tion, what  is  the  nature  of  the  discharge  you  give  ? — There  are 
two  modes  of  discharging  them  ; one  is  as  incurable,  and  fit  for 
an  incurable  establishment;  the  other  incurable,  and  not  fit  for 
an  incurable  establishment.  Generally  we  call  it  fit,  and  not  fit. 

W hat  do  you  mean  by  not  fit  ? — That  the  person  is  not  of  a 
mischievous  disposition ; society  has  nothing  to  dread  from 
them. 

Do  you  know  of  what  nature  the  records  are,  that  are  kept  of 
the  Hospital? — Not  of  late.  In  the  former  clerk’s  time  1 used 
to  have  free  access  to  them  ; I seldom  see  them  now. 

Are  there  very  old  records  ? — I possess  extracts  from  the 
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records  as  far  back  as  1577.  The  first  Hospital  was  in  a place 
now  called  Old  Bethlem.  It  was  then  transferred  to  the  present 
site. 

When  the  incurable  are  so  divided  aud  placed  as  incurable, 
whether  their  case  is  liable  to  any  particular  treatment  with  a 
view'  to  their  recovery,  or  are  they  abandoned  as  to  their  treat- 
ment ? — They  are  under  the  same  mode  of  moral  government, 
but  they  are  not  medicined  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

Does  there  cease  then  to  be  any  efforts  for  their  cure  after  a 
twelvemonth  ? — They  are  then  considered  as  incurable. 

You  have  stated,  that  a governor  of  the  Hospital  signs  a 
petition  as  a matter  of  course ; what  means  have  the  applicants 
of  knowing  who  are  governors  of  the  Hospital  ? — They  are  di- 
rected to  come  on  Saturday,  when  a Committee  is  sitting. 

Is  a list  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital  easily  procured  ? — I 
understand  they  are  paid  for. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  or  five  guineas  being  demanded  and 
paid  ? — No  ; I paid  a guinea  myself  w hen  I was  a candidate. 

Who  did  you  pay  that  to? — To  John  Woodhouse,  the  former 
clerk. 

Who  is  clerk  now’  ? — Mr.  Poynder. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Poynder  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
similar  demands  ? — Yes. 

Is  the  receipt  of  a fee  upon  this  occasion,  known  to  the 
governors,  and  permitted  by  them  ? — They  have  fixed  it  at  five 
shillings,  as  1 understand  by  a late  regulation ; they  have  fixed  it, 
as  I understand,  by  a regulation  two  or  three  months  ago,  at 
five  shillings. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  order  having  been  given  to  the 
servants  of  the  Hospital,  not  to  furnish  a list  to  anybody  what- 
soever ? — I never  did  hear  of  any  such  order. 

Are  the  female  patients  attended  only  by  keepers  of  their  own 
sex? — In  a former  part  of  my  evidence  I stated,  that  when  the 
women  were  refractory,  a male  keeper  was  called  to  their 
assistance. 

Was  not  a male  keeper  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  females 
only,  since  your  connection  with  the  Hospital? — No;  it  was 
long  anterior;  I fouud  it  was  the  practice  when  I came  there. 

Did  not  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  a visitor  at  Bethlem  Hospital  as 
Chamberlain  of  the  City,  find  a man  so  employed  ? — He  is  ■ 
Chamberlain  and  Treasurer. 

Was  not  a man  appointed  to  do  the  duty  of  keeper  to  the 
women  only  ? — That  has  always  been  the  case. 

Is  there  a man  now  employed  as  a keeper  to  the  females  ? — 
There  is,  if  they  should  want  assistance. 

Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Hospital,  has  not  the* 
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duty  of  a male  keeper  been  confined  solely  to  the  women  ?— 
Yes. 

Have  you  a male  keeper  now,  that  does  not  wait  at  all  upon  the 
men  ? — This  man,  whether  he  is  so  denominated  in  the  new  sys- 
tem of  laws  I cannot  tell ; because  we  have  had  a new  code  of 
laws  lately. 

Are  they  voluminous? — No. 

I wish  you  would  let  us  have  a copy  of  the  old  laws  and  the 
new.  Is  not  he  constantly  in  waiting  upon  the  women  as  a 
keeper? — Certainly  he  is  not. 

Do  you  remember  a keeper  of  the  name  of  King,  at  Bethlem, 
who  is  now’  at  Liverpool  ? — Perfectly. 

Was  not  he  employed  as  keeper  of  the  female  patients  at 
Bethlem  ? — He  was  occasionally. 

Was  not  King,  when  keeper  of  the  female  patients,  charged 
by  Mr.  Till,  the  manager  of  the  London  Water-works,  with 
being  too  familiar  with  a female  patient  of  great  beauty,  such 
female  having  been  a servant  of  Mr.  Till  ? — I do  not  know  that 
he  was  charged  by  Mr  Till  with  too  great  familiarity,  but  the 
patient  herself  did  charge  him  with  that. 

He  being  the  keeper  of  the  female  patients  at  that  time  ? — Yes, 
she  complained  to  me  of  it. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation  ? — There  was  great 
asseveration  on  one  side,  and  denial  of  it  on  the  other ; I do  not 
know  whether  we  got  at  the  truth. 

Was  not  the  regulation  immediately  made  by  the  governors, 
for  not  again  employing  men  as  keepers  of  women  ? — They  had 
endeavoured  to  do  that  long  before,  upon  another  business. 

Did  not  the  governors,  from  learning  that  fact,  direct  that  no 
man  should  again  be  put  as  keeper  of  the  women  ? — 1 do  not  re- 
collect that  they  came  to  any  resolution  upon  that  case ; it  was 
about  three  years  ago.  Some  years  ago,  a female  patient  had 
been  impregnated  twice,  during  the  time  she  was  in  the  Hospital ; 
at  one  time  she  miscarried ; and  the  person  who  wras  proved  to 
have  had  connexion  with  her,  being  a keeper,  was  accordingly 
discharged. 

Did  not  Mr.  Clark,  the  Chamberlain,  disapproving  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  men  as  keepers  of  the  female  patients,  dismiss 
such  male  keepers  so  employed  ? — I believe  he  endeavoured  to 
do  so  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Subsequently  to  this  dismissal,  did  not  you  introduce  or  re- 
place the  keeper  dismissed  by  a man  of  the  name  of  King  ? — 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  the  keeper^ ; I never  re- 
commended him.  The  servants  of  the  house  formerly  were  all 
always  hired  by  the  treasurer.  By  the  last  regulation,  the  male 
keeper  is  hired  by  the  steward,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
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treasurer  and  the  committee  : The  females  are  chosen  with  the 
approbation  of  the  treasurer  and  the  committee. 

How  long  has  that  last  regulation  been  adopted  ? — Six 
months. 

Is  it  not  your  practice  to  cause  all  the  patients  of  the  Hospital, 
without  reference  to  any  difference  to  circumstance  which  may 
exist  between  their  respective  cases,  to  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  twice  weekly,  from  the  month  of  July  to  the  setting-in  of 
the  cold  weather  ? — Certainly  not ; every  proper  discrimination 
is  made,  of  those  who  should,  or  those  who  ought  not  to 
bathe. 

Do  you  recollect  the  case  and  death  at  JBethlem  of  a patient 
of  the  name  of  Fowler,  whose  case,  at  the  time  of  the  death, 
excited  much  conversation  in  the  Hospital  ?■ — No. 

Do  you  not  recollect  the  striking  circumstance  of  a man  of 
the  name  of  Fowler  being  found  dead,  in  a very  short  space 
of  time  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  hanging  by  his 
wrist  from  the  wall  of  his  apartment? — 1 never  heard  of  such  a 
circumstance. 

Do  you  recollect  that  a patient  of  the  name  of  Fowler  died 
soon  after  being  taken  out  of  the  bath  ? — I never  did  hear  of 
such  death. 

What  has  become  of  King  ?— He  is  gone  to  Liverpool  Hos- 
pital with  his  wife. 

By  whose  recommendation  did  he  go  ? — By  mine.  One  of 
the  physicians  there,  I believe  Dr.  Rennick,  requesting  to  have  a 
man  and  his  wife  proper  to  manage  such  a concern,  1 accordingly 
recommended  King. 

Did  you  consider  him  as  a person,  from  the  general  mildness 
of  his  character,  and  excellence  of  his  temper,  to  be  peculiarly 

qualified  to  become  the  head  of  a Lunatic  establishment? I 

never  saw  any  thing  about  him  but  mildness,  and  his  wife  was, 
as  to  temper,  superior  to  himself. 

Had  he  ever  been  reported  to  you  as  remarkable  for  the 
irritability  of  Ins  temper  ?— I never  heard  it.  He  had  a lack  of 
courage ; he  was  more  frightened  at  those  people  than  there  was 
occasion  for. 

Was  King  the  man  complained  of  by  the  female  patient  of 
beauty,  as  taking  too  great  liberties  with  her  ? — He  was.  But 
that  fact  was  asserted  awd  denied : it  was  never  proved. 

Do  you  really  believe  the  man  to  be  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
charge  ? — I have  no  reason  to  believe  him  guilty. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a person  who  died  a few  years 
ago  of  a constipation  of  the  bowels  ? — I know  no  particulars 
of  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  about  which  Mr.  Crowther,  who 
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was  the  surgeou  of  the  Hospital,  made  some  observations  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  death  ? — I do. 

Do  you  know  what  those  observations  were  ? — Knowing  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Crowther  at  that  time,  I paid  no  attention  to  it. 
Mr.  Crowther  was  generally  insane,  and  mostly  drunk.  He  w'as 
so  insane  as  to  have  a strait-waistcoat. 

What  situation  did  Mr.  Crowther  hold  in  the  Hospital  ? — 
Surgeon. 

How'  long  had  he  been  so  ? — I do  not  know ; he  w as  surgeon 
when  I came  there. 

How  long  did  he  continue  so,  after  he  was  in  a situation  to  be 
generally  insane,  and  mostly  drunk  ? — I think  the  period  of  his 
insanity  was  about  10  years  ago. 

And  the  period  of  his  drunkenness  ? — He  always  took  too 
much  wine. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  died  ? — Perhaps  a month  ago. 

Then  for  ten  years,  Mr.  Crowther  w-as  surgeon  to  the  Hospi- 
tal : During  those  ten  years  he  was  generally  insane  ; he  had  had 
a strait-w  aistcoat,  and  w'as  mostly  drunk  r — He  was. 

And  during  that  period  he  w'as  continued  as  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital  ? — He  was. 

Did  he  attend  the  patients  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  he  attend  the  patients  as  surgeon? — Yes,  till  a w’eek 
before  his  death ; from  his  incapacity  to  officiate  as  surgeon,  he 
frequently  brought  some  medical  professional  man  to  attend. 

But  he  did  sometimes  attend  himself  without  assistance  ?— 
Certainly,  he  did. 

Were  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  incapacity  ? — I should  think  not.  His  insanity  w'as  con- 
fined principally  to  the  abuse  of  his  best  friends ; he  was  so  in- 
sane, that  his  hand  was  not  obedient  to  his  will. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  new  Bethlem  in  St.  George’s 
Fields  ? — I have  been  there  several  times. 

Have  you  formed  any  opinion  respecting  the  situation  ? I 

have  so  far  formed  an  opinion,  that  when  the  Bill  was  pending 
for  the  exchange  of  our  ground,  1 was  requested  to  go,  1 think° 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  state  that  the 
situation  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  was  very  superior  in  point  of 
salubrity  to  Moor-fields;  but  I refused  to  depose  to  its  salubrity, 
having  no  evidence  that  it  wras  salubrious. 

Whether  you  hadformed  any  opinion  whatever,  either  way,  upon 
that  subject? — Not  such  an  opinion  as  should  influence,  perhaps, 
any  other  person  but  myself,  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge. 

Did  you  express  no  opinion  upon  it  ? — My  opinion  must  not 
be  inferred  from  my  refusing  to  depose  to  its  superior  salubrity. 

Do  you  mean  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  you  were  desired 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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an  opinion  in  favour  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  as  a proper  situation? 

I always  understood  that  such  an  opinion  was  to  constitute  one  of 
the  conditions,  of  its  being  given  to  us. 

And  you  under  that  understanding,  have  refused  to  give  the 
testimony  ? — Certainly,  I did. 

Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  the  ground?— -Not 
at  all. 

As  to  the  plan  of  the  building  ? — I sent  some  memorandums 
to  the  surveyor,  but  I was  never  consulted;  my  opinion  was, 
that  they  should  have  offered  a premium  for  the  best  memoir, 
describing  the  requisites  or  desiderata  for  such  building. 

In  what  capacity  do  you  serve  Bethlem  Hospital  ? — As 
Apothecary. 

Is  that  the  only  capacity  in  which  you  serve  the  Hospital  ? — 
The  principal  part  of  my  duty  consists  in  precisely  ascertaining 
the  state  of  intellect  of  the  patients  in  that  Hospital. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  as  having  any  other  duties  to  perform 
in  that  Hospital  ? — Enforcing  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
patients,  and  endeavouring  as  much  as  in  my  power  lies,  to  diffuse 
as  much  good  order  and  decency  of  manners  amongst  those  un- 
happy people  as  possible. 

You  have  stated  in  a former  answer,  that  there  is  an  order  of 
the  House,  by  which  the  confinement  of  the  patients  is  entirely 
vested  in  you  ? — I have  so. 

Does  the  present  practice  of  the  keeper  correspond  with  that 
order? — 1 think,  generally  it  does. 

As  well  in  the  women’s  as  in  the  men’s  apartment? — I think, 
generally  speaking,  I have  little  reason  to  complain. 

What  discretion  are  we  to  understand  that  you  allow  to  the 
keepers  ?—  If  a patient  becomes  suddenly  violent,  they  must  be 
immediately  secured  ; that  is  a matter  of  necessity.  When  so 
secured,  at  my  next  visit,  I always  enquire  the  reason  for  such 
confinement  or  restraint ; and  if  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  just,  it  is 
persisted  in  as  long  as  I may  think  necessary ; if  otherwise,  the 
patient  is  set  at  liberty. 

Do  you  remember  a woman  of  the  name  of  Payne,  within 
these  last  two  months  ; Sarah  Payne  ? — I recollect  such  a person; 

I think  she  came  from  near  Leatherhead. 

What  became  of  her  ? — I do  not  know ; she  wras  discharged 
from  the  Hospital;  she  w'as  paralytic. 

She  was  discharged  as  paralytic  ? — She  was  in  a general  state 
of  tremor.  We  apprehended  she  would  soon  die;  she  was  in-- 
curable.  Patients  becoming  sick  and  weak,  and  not  being  able  to 
undergo  the  discipline  of  the  house,  are  immediately  discharged. 

Do  you  think  that  sufficient  care  w'as  taken,  in  consequence  off 
the  circumstauces  of  pregnancy  to  which  you  have  already  alluded, , 
to  prevent  male  keepers  having  access  to  female  patients? — II 
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believe,  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  that  every  care  was  taken. 
If  the  female  servants,  who  have  alone  the  means  of  admitting 
male  keepers  among  the  females,  if  they  have  deviated  from  their 
duty,  such  male  keepers  may  intrude. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not,  think  that  the  female  patients  might  be 
sufficiently  managed  without  any  male  attendance  at  all  ? — That 
is  a very  difficult  question,  and  must  depend  on  a variety  of 
circumstances,  which  I am  willing  to  explain.  In  cases  where  it 
is  thought  proper  to  oblige  them  to  take  medicine  by  compulsion, 
I do  not  think  women  would  effect  that  purpose  so  adroitly  or  so* 
humanely  as  men. 

Is  not  that  always  done,  or  ought  it  not  to  be  done,  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  attendant  or  the  matron  ? — There  are 
directions  by  which  I am  obliged,  on  the  mornings  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  medicine,  to  attend. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  in  the 
administration  of  medicine  to  the  females,  is  it  not  understood 
that  this  ought  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  matron  or  me- 
dical attendant ; is  it  thought  right  to  leave  this  to  the  accidental 
caie  of  the  servants? — -At  the  period  called  physicking  time,  it 
lias  been  always  so  left. 

Left  by  practice  or  by  rule  ? — By  practice ; there  bein°-  no 
rule  respecting  it. 

Are  there  any  other  cases  in  which  male  attendants  would  be 
thought  necessary  by  you  ? — I think  women  submit  with  more 
temper  to  men  than  to  their  own  sex,  whenever  coercion  becomes 
necessary. 

Do  you  think  that  male  attendants  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  the  female  patients,  unless  when  their  assistance  is 
called  for  by  the  superintendant  of  the  female  ward  ? — They  omffit 
never  to  have  access,  but  they  may  be  occasionally  introduced.0 

In  point  of  fact,  do  not  the  keys  of  the  male  keepers  open  the 
locks  of  the  female  galleries  ?—  No,  in  no  case ; the  female  wards 
have  a double  lock  and  a double  key.  The  females  can  go  into 
both;  but  the  males  can  go  only  into  the  males’  apartments. 

How  long  is  it  since  this  regulation  of  the  double  keys  took 
place  f — Perhaps  seven  years  or  more. 

Did  not  the  latter  case,  of  pregnancy  in  a female  patient,  take 

place  subsequent  to  this  regulation  ?— I think  not ; [ am  pretty 
sure  not.  J 

Is  not  the  superintendant  of  the  female  ward  constantly  upon 
the  spot  ? — They  ought  so  to  be. 

...  ou  ^iave  mentioned  the  periodical  physickings  of  the  patients- 
wi  you  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  medical  department  is 
managed  m this  instance  ? — In  the  spring  of  the  year  they  are 
ed ; not  generally,  but  with  much  discrimination  ; they  are  ordi- 
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narily  twice  bled  if  they  should  require  it : they  have  about  half 
a dozen  emetics,  and  they  take  cathartic  medicines  weekly,  till 
Michaelmas.  The  period  of  physicking  continues  from  the 
middle  of  May,  regulated  by  the  season,  to  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Two  bleedings,  according  to  discretion ; half  a dozen 
emetics,  if  there  should  be  no  impediment  to  their  exhibition,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  till  Michaelmas,  a cathartic  once  a 
week.  They  are  likewise  bathed  in  the  summer  time,  according 
to  the  season,  and  it  is  continued  according  to  the  season,  but 
not  indiscriminately. 

Whether  more  or  less,  bathing  does  not  go  on  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  ? — Tt  has  not  begun  yet. 

When  it  does  begin,  does  it  not  go  on  twice  a week,  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  ? — l am  not  certain,  but  I think  twice. 

Is  the  condition  of  health,  bodily  and  mental,  of  each  individual 
patient  accurately  examined  before  the  treatment  is  prescribed  ? 
— It  is. 

By  whom  ? — By  myself. 

What  part  does  the  physician  of  the  Hospital  take  in  this  ex- 
amination ? — He  usually  confides  it  to  me ; but  if  I had  any 
doubt,  I would  appeal  to  him. 

Does  any  difference  of  opinion  prevail  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  emetics? — I am  no  great  friend  to  emetics,  but  I 
submit  my  judgment  to  the  physician. 

Is  it  by  a specific  order  of  the  physician,  or  a general  practice 
which  has  continued  for  a number  of  years? — A general  practice, 
but  for  which  an  order  is  annually  given. 

JDo  you  know  whether  there  is  any  general  agreement  existing 
among  the  Faculty,  as  to  the  advantage  of  emetics  in  cases  of 
Insanity? — 1 am  so  much  regulated  by  my  own  experience,  that  I 
have  not  been  disposed  to  listen  to  those  who  have  had  less  ex- 
perience than  myself.  I hope  you  will  excuse  the  appearance  of 
vanity  in  that  answer. 

What  is  the  remuneration  you  receive  for  the  important  services 
you  render  to  Bethlem  Hospital  ? — 83/.  15s.  a quarter,  335/.  a year. 

That  is  all  the  profits  your  situation  at  Bethlem  yields  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Are  you  employed  in  any  other  madhouses  ? — I am  not. 

In  no  capacity? — In  no  capacity  as  an  apothecary. 

Not  at  Miles’s? — No,  except  that  every  person  sent  from  the 
Transport  Office  to  Miles’s,  is  examined  by  me. 

You  receive  a fee  for  that  examination  at  the  Transport  Office  ? 

■ — I do. 

Are  there  not  less  coercion  and  restraint  within  these  twelve 
months,  imposed  on  the  patients,  lhau  in  preceding  years  ? — I 
cannot  say  that. 
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Are  there  not  fewer  blanket-patients  than  there  were  ? — There 
are  fewer. 

Are  there  fewer  now  than  formerly  ? — There  are  more  patients 
in  blanket-gowns  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  than  either  in  St.  Luke’s, 
or  Private  Madhouses,  for  this  reason, . 

My  question  is,  whether  there  are  not  fewer  blanket-patients 
now,  than  many  years  ago  ? — I cannot  be  certain,  because  a man 
is  in  a blanket-gown  one  day,  and  not  the  next. 

Are  therp  fewer  patients  bearing  chains,  than  there  were  last 
year  ? —I  think  there  may  be. 

How  do  you  account  for  that  change,  who  have  always  regu- 
lated the  quantity  of  restraint? — I think  the  servants  are  more 
watchful ; and  I think  we  possess  better  servants  than  we  did 
formerly. 

Hid  you  say  watched,  or  watchful  ?— -I  think  they  are  more 
watchful ; and  they  are  infinitely  better  watched,  than  in  the  time 
of  the  former  steward  and  matron. 

What  is  the  description  of  person  that  usually  offers  himself  to 

you  as  a keeper  ? — Not  having  the  hiring  the  persons,  I cannot 
say. 

Ho  you  know  at  what  price  they  are  retained  ? — The  head 
keeper  I think  at  45/.  per  annum,  and  their  victuals  and  some 
clothing. 

Have  you  not  observed,  and  frequently  had  reason  to  complain 
of  drunkenness  amongst  your  keepers  ?— I have  frequently  com- 
plained of  that  vice  to  the  steward  ; this  applies  especially  to  the 
men. 

Would  not  higher  wages,  in  your  opinion,  procure  a better 
quality  of  person  for  the  service  of  keeper,  at  the  Hospital  ? 

. ’ I think  that  good  example,  and  proper  vigilance,  w’ould  be 
quite  sufficient. 

^ lhink  you  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  the  keepers  and  servants 
of  the  Hospital,  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  since  the  change' 
of  the  steward  and  matron  ? — Yes.  ° 

When  were  that  steward  and  matron  introduced  ?— About  two 
months  ago ; it  may  be  three. 

Ho  you  think  that  the  late  steward  was  competent  to  the  • 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  ?— From  a<re  and  infir- 
mities, I think  not.  ° 

How  long  do  you  think  he  had  been  otherwise  ? — He  was  gra- 

I ^ * eflini"S  ’ ^ie  vvas  aSe  °f  ^ 1 : and  they  have  allowed 

nim  200/.  a year  as  a superannuation. 

ow  long  do  you  think  he  has  been  incompetent  to  the  dis- 
nLie’e.i°  t ie  duties  of  his  office  /—Perhaps  he  had  always  more 
p li  aii  lr°Py  than  talent : That  is  a question  for  the  governors  to 
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Do  you  think,  whether  from  age  and  infirmity,  want  of  talent, 
or  any  other  cause,  that  the  late  steward  was  competent  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  his  office  including  the 
management  of  the  servants,  at  any  time  within  the  last  five  years 
—l'or  the  last  five  years  I think  he  has  been  incompetent. 


Veneris,  2°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Grey  Bennet,  a Member  of  the 
Committee,  Examined. 

HAVE  you  been  in  the  practice  of  visiting  Bethlera,  and  wfien 
did  you  first  see  it?— I visited  Bethlem  some  years  ago,  and  was 

then  very  much  struck  with  the  condition  in  which  the  patients 

were  - there  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  coercion  in  gene- 
ral use ; numbers  were  chained  to  the  wall,  fastened  to  benches 
and  tables,  and  many  of  the  patients  were  almost  in  a state  of  nu- 
dity ; I visited  it  again  last  year,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wake- 
field* Mr.  Lambton,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen ; I found 
riot  s*o  many  patients  in  the  same  state  of  nakedness  and  restraint 
as  at  my  last  visit ; but  in  the  women’s  ward  up  stairs  there  were 
many  of  those  unfortunate  people  chained  to  the  wall,  in  a small 
room,  some  of  whom  had  been  so  chained  for  years,  during  the 
day ; the  smell  and  dirt  of  the  room  were  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive ; amongst  these  persons  was  a woman  whose  name  I 
understood  to  be  Stone,  who  was  formerly  a Governess  in  a re- 
spectable family,  evidently  a person  of  some  accomplishments, 
who  was  chained  to  the  wall,  though  she  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
that  time,  or  w'as  stated  ever  to  have  been,  a furious  Maniac. 
There  was  also  a woman  confined  in  a cell,  chained  to  the  w all  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery ; she  had  been  so  confined  for  several 
years,  was  in  a state  of  furious  agitation,  and  her  voice  and  cries 
could  be  heard  in  all  that  part  of  the  Hospital.  I saw  also  Nor- 
ris ; the  iron  apparatus  in  which  he  had  been  confined  was  them 
removed ; but  the  chain  that  fastened  the  neck  of  the  patient  to 
the  iron  stanchion,  as  well  as  the  leg-lock,  were  still  used. 

Norris  s ated,  that  he  was  fully  aw'are  he  was  a dangerous  per- 
son ; that  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  permitted  to  walk  unmanacled  1 
in  the  "allery ; but  that  if  he  could  be  prevented  from  doing: 
others  any  mischief,  which  if  he  was  not  provoked  he  should  not 
attempt  to  do,  he  should  consider  the  permission  of  taking  that: 
exercise  as  a great  indulgence ; he  added  also,  that  he  had  made 
repeated  complaints  against  the  mode  of  confinement  in  which  hee 
had  been  for  so  many  years ; but  that  he  was  now  treated  like  a;i 
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Christian,  and  that  he  felt  himself  quite  comfortable  ; he  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  in  being  able  to  sit 
down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed ; he  was  employed  in  reading  the 
newspaper,  and  he  asked  me  many  questions  upon  the  subject  of 
politics,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  the  greatest  interest.  I vi- 
sited Bethlem  on  the  27  th  of  May  last,  in  company  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; Lord  Lascelles,  Mr, 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne.  The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Patients  in  the  Hospital  was  most  striking ; on 
the  men’s  side,  no  man  w'as  chained  to  the  wall ; only  one  was  in 
bed,  and  he  was  ill ; the  Patients  were  mostly  walking  about  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  whole  Hospital  was  clean  and  sweet.  On 
the  women’s  side,  two  only,  when  we  entered  the  Hospital,  w'ere 
chained  by  the  hand.  Miss  Stone,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  Hospital  for  several  years,  three  of  W'hich  she  had  been 
chained  during  day-time  to  the  wall,  wrapped  up  in  a flannel 
gown,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  dressed  like  a woman,  employed  in 
needle-work,  and  tolerably  rational ; she  appeared  chearful  and 
contented,  and  most  grateful  to  the  Matron,  who  accompanied  us 
during  our  visit,  for  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  situa- 
tion. 

The  woman  who  was  confined  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
year  before,  in  that  violent  state  of  irritation  above  mentioned, 
was  now  released,  and  was  walking  about  die  gallery,  apparently 
tranquil ; she  repeatedly  thanked  the  Matron  for  "her  kindness, 
and  said  it  was  owing  to  that  kindness  that  she  was  in  the  com- 
posed and  comfortable  state  in  which  we  found  her.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  change  which  is  so  visible  in  the  condition  of  the 
Hospital,  and  in  the  mental  improvement  of  the  patients,  has 
arisen  from  the  different  treatment  that  they  have  received  from 
the  new  Steward,  Mr.  Walter,  and  the  "new  Matron,  Mrs. 
Forbes.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the  apparent  neglect 
with  which,  the  preceding  year,  these  unfortunate  persons  were 
treated,  this  change  in  their  condition  was  most  consolatory. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  iron  apparatus,  which  you 
have  described  as  having  been  worn  by  Norris,  was  much  heavier 
than  can  have  been  necessary  for  the  confinement  of  any  Lunatic, 
however  strong  and  vigorous  he  may  have  been  ? — From  what  I 
have  seen  of  furious  Maniacs  in  other  Hospitals  and  places  of 
confinement,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  a 
mode  of  restraint  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  ; it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  from  what  I have  seen  of  Bethlem,  that  the  re- 
straint was  used  there  more  from  feelings  of  revenge  than  for 
purposes  of  medical  cure. 

Have  you  not  also  occasionally  visited  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  ?— 
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I visited  it  last  year,  as  well  as  on  the  6th  of  May  last;  at  the 
time  of  my  last  visit  in  the  women's  ward  every  one  was  up  and 
dressed  • only  six  were  chained  at  the  end  of  the  gal  enes  ; the 
women’s  ward  was  clean  and  sweet;  a considerable  number 
of  Se  patients  were  employed  in  needle-work  ; and  though  here 
a in  all  the  other  Public  Hospitals  for  Lunatics,  there  is  a great 
want  of  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  patients,  yet  the  si- 
tuation  of  these  unfortunate  people  appeared  to  be  as  comfort- 
able as  it  well  could  be,  in  default  of  that  necessary  arrangement 

above  alluded  to.  . , , c 

In  the  men’s  ward  two  patients  only  were  m bed,  one  Irom 

bodilv  disease,  the  other  in  a paroxysm  of  violent  derangement ; 
almost  all  the  other  patients  were  in  the  airing  grounds. 

This  side  of  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  that  devoted  to  the  women, 
was  clean  and  sweet ; but  here,  as  elsewhere,  a want  of  classifi- 
cation appeared  to  be  most  sensibly  felt. 


William  Smith,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee, 

Examined . 


HAVE  you  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  Bethlem. 
I visited  Bethlem  last  year,  in  company  with  several  gentle- 
men some  of  whom  are  members  of  this  Committee ; and  I 
went  aoain  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  with  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  evidence. 

The  case  which  most  particularly  struck  me  on  the  first  visit, 
was  that  of  Norris,  so  often  alluded  to ; his  appearance,  when  1 
saw  him,  was  certainly  not  that  of  an  outrageous  Maniac ; nor 
can  I believe,  either  from  my  own  observation,  or  from  the  ac- 
counts which  I received  from  the  keepers,  at  the  time,  or  bom 
the  employments  to  which  he  was  said  to  be  addicted,  that  he 
might  not  have  been  safely  permitted  to  take  exercise  in  the  ga  - 
lery  either  in  a strait  waistcoat,  or  under  any  of  the  other  modes 
of  restraint  which  are  usual  in  the  house.  I was  informed  that 
he  had  been  chained  down  in  his  wooden  bedstead  for  above  nine 
years,  ironed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  frequently  described  ;, 
which  did  then,  and  ever  since  has  appeared  to  me  as  a most  ri- 
gorous and  unnecessarily  cruel  mode  of  restraint.  1 he  only  excuse 
which  was  made  for  that  peculiar  mode  was,  that  he  was  able  to ' 
extricate  his  arms  from  the  usual  handcuffs ; but  supposing  this" 
to  be  true,  it  did  then  and  ever  since  has  appeared  to  me,  that  a 
very  smaU  degree  of  attention  and  ingenuity  would  have  suggested’, 
various  methods,  by  which  he  might  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  injury,  either  to  himself  or  others,  short  of  the  cruel  and 
constant  coercion  in  which  he  was  kept;  and  which,  when  conti- 
nued unremittingly  for  such  a length  of  time,  I should  think  tai 
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better  calculated  to  drive  away  the  reason  of  a sane  man,  than  to 
restore  a madman  to  his  senses.  At  the  time  we  saw  him,  he 
only  desired  to  be  permitted  to  walk  about  the  gallery,  either  in 
a strait-waistcoat  or  under  some  other  restraint,  saying,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  trusted  wholly  at  large,  lest  upon  some  pro- 
vocation, which  he  might  probably  receive  from  some  of  the 
other  patients,  he  might  be  disposed  to  strike,  or  do  them  an  in- 
jury ; but  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  Tbe  so  constantly  and  severe- 
ly confined  as  he  had  been. 

The  man  at  this  time  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  every 
thing  that  was  said  to  him,  to  have  a good  recollection  of  what  he 
had  suffered,  and  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  in 
such  a manner  as  scarcely  to  give  the  idea  of  his  being  at  all  in- 
sane ; his  answers  to  every  question  put  to  him  were  perfectly 
rational ; the  keeper  informed  me  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
particular  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  just  before  he 
had  been  relieved  from  a portion  of  his  irons,  but  that  he  was 
then  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  had  been  for  a considerable 
time  before ; from  which  1 concluded  at  the  moment,  that  the 
relief  might  have  been  afforded  him  with  equal  safety  a long 
time  before  it  was  granted  : in  this  belief  I have  since  been  mos't 
completely  confirmed. 

There  was  also  a woman  confined  by  herself,  chained,  I be- 
lieve, in  a cell,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  who  was  in  a state  of  extreme  violence,  uttering  the  most 
frightful  blasphemies  and  obscenities ; I am  told  that  she  also 
had  been  confined  for  many  years.  There  appeared  to  be  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons  confined  by  chains  to  the  walls,  in 
what  w’ere  called,  I think,  the  side-rooms ; most  of  these  were 
deplorable  looking  beings,  and  some  appeared  violent ; but  al- 
though I do  not  pretend  to  give  a positive  opinion,  I do  not  con- 
ceive, and  especially  from  what  has  since  happened,  that  it  was 
at  all  necessary  to  confine  them  all  in  this  manner.  I cannot  say 
that  the  rest  of  the  house  did  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly  de- 
ficient in  cleanliness,  or  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients, 
in  other  instances,  was  such  as  I should  have  been  disposed  to’ 
find  great  fault  with,  particularly  considering  the  present  state  of 
t e building,  which  certainly  does  not  allow  either  of  separating 
t e patients,  as  probably  they  ought  to  be  classed,  or  affording 
t em  in  other  instances,  many  of  those  conveniences  which  w ould 
be  desirable  to  persons  in  their  unhappy  situation.  The  airing 
grounds  were  damp,  small,  and  encumbered  with  rubbish;  and 
t e whole  aspect  of  the  place  gave  the  idea  of  a prison,  and  not 
of  an  hospital. 

On  my  last  visit  a considerable  alteration  had  taken  place  for 
the  better;  .Norris  was  dead:  but  the  woman  whose  case  had  pe- 
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culiarly  excited  our  attention,  was  in  the  gallery  among  the  other 
patients,  without  any  restraint : and  though  she  continued  noisy, 
was  inoffensive,  and,  as  far  as  appeared,  no  object  of  apprehen- 
sion ; as  far  as  I recollect,  there  was  not  a single  man  chained  to 
the  wall  in  any  one  of  the  rooms,  and  but  few  of  the  women ; 
the  building  of  course  was  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
preceding  year,  but  L understood  that  some  additional  cells  had 
in  the  interval  been  glazed ; and  the  general  aspect  was  more 
cleanly  and  cheerful ; nor  could  I learn  that  any  other  cause  ex- 
isted for  the  alteration  which  appeared,  but  the  change  of  the 
Steward  and  the  Matron,  and  the  attention  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  visits  of  last  year.  From  the  enquiries  we  made, 
and  the  conversation  that  took  place,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  advantageous  change  in  the  woman  who  has  been  spoken  of, 
was  full  as  much  the  consequence  as  the  cause  of  her  having 
been  indulged  in  more  liberty.  I observed  one  of  the  men  pa- 
tients, a strong  young  man,  who  was  rather  troublesome,  and  I 
was  told  that  lie  had  recently  endeavoured  to  break  out,  and  had 
exerted  considerable  force  in  struggling  with  the  keepers  when 
they  set  about  preventing  him ; but  at  the  time  we  saw  him, 
though  perfectly  at  large,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  keepers  were 
under  any  apprehensions  of  suffering  from  him  any  personal  in- 
jury, and  the  Stew  ard  seemed  to  walk  about  among  all  the  patients 
of  every  description,  totally  without  fear. 

I also  went  with  Mr.  Bennet  to  Bridewell  Hospital,  to  examine 
the  Minute  Books,  in  w'hich  the  transactions  of  the  superintend- 
ing Committee  of  Bethlem  are  recorded  : On  inspection  of  those 
books,  we  found  that  it  had  frequently  occurred,  that  for 
months  together  the  Committee  who  met  at  the  Hospital  made 
no  visitation  of  the  Patients  or  the  House ; but  it  appeared  that 
the  management  was  almost  implicitly  trusted  to  the  medical  and 
other  attendants,  with  whose  reports  the  Committee  seemed  to 
have  been  satisfied,  so  as  to  think  their  frequent  personal  inspec- 
tion unnecessary. 

The  minute  made  at  the  time  Norris  was  confined,  stated  that 
the  irons  which  had  been  prepared  (without  saying  by  whose  or- 
der) were  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Committee,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  medical  attendants  ; the  fact  of  his  having  attempt- 
ed to  do  injury  to  the  servants,  and  of  the  handcuffs  being 
ineffectual  for  his  confinement,  were  very  briefly  stated ; nor  did 
it  there  appear,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  any  other 
mode  less  rigorous  w'as  suggested ; nor  could  I trace  in  any  sub- 
sequent minutes  of  the  Committee,  that  any  proposal  had  been 
ever  made  for  mitigating  his  confinement,  in  any  way  or  degree 
whatsoever.  The  Committees  on  the  whole  appeared  to  have 
been  sufficiently  attended,  though  much  more  numerously  in  for- 
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mer  years  than  of  late  ; and  many  instances  occurred  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  with  which  the  patients  were  supplied, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  place  ; 
there  were  also  constant  reports  of  admissions  and  discharges,  in 
which  the  causes  are  frequently,  and  as  far  as  appears,  properly 
mentioned.  I found,  also,  on  examining  the  rough  minutes  of 
the  General  Committee  summoned  last  year  to  enquire  into  the 
case  of  Norris,  that  the  only  persons  who  were  examined  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  confinement,  were  the  Physician,  the  Apo- 
thecary, and  one  of  the  Keepers. 


Jovis,  8 0 die  J-unii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Callis  Western,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Examined. 

HAVE  you  not  occasionally,  within  the  last  few  years,  visited 
Bethlem? — In  May,  1814,  I visited  Bethlem  Hospital;  I did  so 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wakefield  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  whose  humanity  had  induced  them  to  examine 
that  asylum  and  others  of  a similar  nature  in  the  Metropolis  and 
its  neighbourhood;  Mr.  Robert  Calvert,  a Governor  of  the  Hos- 
pital, procured  our  admission  ; he  attended  himself  in  person 
for  that  purpose,  there  having  been  a recent  order  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  inspect  the  Hospital 
except  in  the  presence  of  a Governor;  we  visited  every  part  of 
the  building  open  to  inspection.  I had  never  seen  any  institution 
for  insane  persons  before,  and  was  therefore  unable  fairly  to  appre- 
ciate the  degree  of  restraint  which  it  was  necessary  to  impose 
upon  the  different  Patients,  nor  the  degree  of  comfort  and  clean- 
liness of  which  their  situation  was  capable;  I will, however,  state 
to  the  Committee  the  impressions  1 received  at  the  time:  The 
building  itself  appeared  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the 
galleries  and  cells  lofty,  capacious,  and  airy  ; but  there  was  no 
protection  against  cold  by  glazed  wniidows,  nor  any  means  of 
warming  the  cells  by  fires  or  flues,  and  there  are  few  of  them  to 
which  the  sun  can  penetrate,  so  as  to  produce  much  beneficial 
effect:  under  these  circumstances  the  Patients  must  at  times  suffer 
extremely  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  nor  can  they  at  any 
time  exclude  the  cold  air,  but  by  a miserable  shutter,  which,  if 
closed,  must  at  the  same  time  exclude  all  light ; the  apartments 
m general  appeared  to  be  clean,  and  the  patients,  who  were  not 
confined,  tolerably  comfortable  ; and  from  all  the  enquiry  we  could 
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make,  they  were  amply  supplied  with  every  sort  of  food  which 
was  proper  or  necessary  for  them.  I thought,  however,  there 
were  some  confined  who  might  have  been  at  large,  and  that  there 
was  a degree  of  coercion  used  beyond  what  was  altogether  neces- 
sary ; there  were  many  chained  to  the  floor  in  their  cells,  and 
many  others  to  the  wall : these  latter  were  violent  or  dirty  pa- 
tients. When  taken  from  their  cells  in  the  day-time,  they  w'ere 
chained  to  the  wall  in  rooms  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  five 
or  six  in  each.  These  persons  presented  a horrid  spectacle;  and 
the  rooms  in  which  the  dirty  patients  were,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  a more  filthy  and  offensive  state  than  was  necessary.  My  atten- 
tion was  afterwards  particularly  attracted  to  a cell  in  which  a man 
of  the  name  of  Norris  w'as  confined;  and  the  description  of  the 
irons  in  which  he  w'as  encased,  and  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Committee,  is  perfectly  correct.  The  mode  of  confinement  to 
which  this  man  was  subjected,  certainly  created  a degree  of  sus- 
picion iu  my  mind  of  the  general  management  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  a belief  that  there  must  be  some  ivant  of  attention,  or 
sufficient  feeling,  towards  those  unhappy  persons,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  the  chief  direction  or  controul  over  them.  At  the 
time  I saw  Norris,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  continu- 
ance of  all  his  irons  was  in  any  degree  necessary,  if  they  ever  were 
so ; his  frame  was  much  emaciated,  and  he  could  extract  his  arms 
from  that  part  of  the  iron  which  was  intended  to  confine  them  to 
his  side,  but  he  derived  no  advantage  from  so  doing,  as  the  irons 
projecting  from  his  side  rendered  the  situation  of  his  arms  more 
uneasy  though  free.  He  was  by  no  means  violent  in  his 
demeanour,  nor  in  a state  of  insensibility;  he  talked  freely, 
and  not  altogether  irrationally ; he  told  us  he  was  aware  of 
his  own  situation,  and  of  his  occasional  violence,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  without  some  restraint, 
as  he  could  not  answer  for  himself,  and  that  he  might  otherwise' 
do  mischief  to  somebody,  as  he  had  tried  to  do  before ; his  mind, 
thereloi  e,  was  not  in  such  a state  as  to  render  him  insensible  lo  his 
situation,  nor  to  deprive  him  of  all  social  enjoyments ; and  in  pro- 
portion as  his  mind  w'as  rational,  his  suffering  must  have  been  in- 
creased during  lus  long  and  dreadful  confinement.  A short  time 
after,  I visited  the  Hospital  a second  time,  in  company  with  several 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  my  surprize  found  Norris 
freed  from  the  weight  of  irons  that  surrounded  him,  and  with  no 
other  confinement  than  a collar  round  his  neck,  and  a leg-lock  to 
the  bed ; we  conversed  with  him  some  time ; he  expressed  much 
satisfaction  at  being  thus  relieved ; and  at  the  same  time  repeated 
his  former  declaration,  that  it  might  not  be  safe  to  trust  him  with- 
out some  restraint,  in  the  gallery ; we  then  desired  to  see  the  irons 
that  were  taken  off,  but  were  told  that  they  had  been  carried  to 
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the  Blacksmith’s  and  broken  up : this  statement,  however,  was 
false,  as  they  have  since  been  produced  to  the  Committee.  In 
justification  of  this  man’s  dreadful  confinement,  I recollect  one 
circumstance  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Keepers,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Norris  himself,  namely,  that  his  hands  were  so  small, 
and  his  wrists  so  large,  that  any  handcuff  large  enough  to  encom- 
pass his  wrists  would  have  left  his  hands  loose,  and  therefore  they 
had  recourse  to  this  invention  for  confining  his  arms  to  his  side. 
I cannot,  however,  see  in  this  circumstance  any  sufficient  apology 
for  loading  him  w ith  irons  in  the  manner  in  which  he  remained  so 
many  years  bound  to  one  spot  in  his  melancholy  circumstances. 
The  Committee  having  determined  to  meet  at  Bethlem  last  Satur- 
day w'eek,  I went  there  again  ; I had  heard  great  improvements 
had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  Establishment  since 
last  year,  and  this  account  I found  fully  verified ; indeed  the  im- 
provement visible  in  every  part  of  it  appeared  to  me  far  to  exceed 
what  before  I had  thought  possible.  Two  female  Patients,  whom 
I well  remember  on  my  former  visit,  particularly  attracted  my 
notice : one  of  them,  who  had  been  a teacher  in  a school,  was 
last  year  chained  to  the  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms,  in  which  the 
dirty  Patients  were  confined,  with  no  other  covering  than  a blanket ; 
the  other  was  chained  by  the  leg,  in  a cell  where  she  had  been 
confined,  I understood,  several  years,  and  from  whence,  during  the 
whole  time  we  were  present,  she  uttered  incessantly  the  most 
dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,  in  the  most  violent  and  horrible 
manner  : Both  these  persons  were,  on  this  last  visit,  free  from  any 
restraint,  well  dressed,  and  walking  about  the  galleries  apparently 
comfortable  and  contented  ; the  latter,  w'ho  had  been  chained  by 
the  leg,  became  at  one  time  a little  irritated  in  consequence  of 
seeing  so  many  strangers,  and  seemed  inclined  to  be  angry,  and  at 
one  moment  rather  violent,  but  being  soothed  by  the  Governors 
and  the  Visitors  passing  on,  she  w'as  again  quiet  and  good  temper- 
ed, and  remained  free  of  restraint,  walking  about  the  gallery;  there 
were  indeed  hardly  any  of  the  Patients  chained  as  before,  to  the 
wall  or  the  floor,  and  very  few  handcuffed  ; the  apartments  of  the 
dirty  Patients  were  infinitely  less  offensive,  and  I should  think, 
were  in  as  clean  and  wholesome  a state  as  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
serve them : in  short,  the  most  essential  improvements  were  appa- 
rent throughout  every  part  of  the  Establishment. 

Have  you  not  visited  St.  Luke’s  ?■ — l visited  it  once  last  year. 

What  was  the  general  impression  upon  your  mind,  as  to  the 
comparison  between  that  and  Bethlem  Hospital  ? — It  struck  me 
forcibly  at  the  same  time,  that  the  management  of  St.  Luke’s  wras 
superior  to  that  of  Bethlem  Hospital  at  that  time,  but  not  I think 
superior  to  the  management  of  it  now. 
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Mercurii,  24°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Richard  Clark,  Esq.  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London , 
called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  Treasurer  of  Bethlem  Hospital  ? — I am. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  information  of  the  average  ex- 
pense of  Patients  in  the  Hospital,  by  comparison  of  the  revenues 
with  the  expenditure  ? — 1 have  the  average  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  seven  years : the  average  or  ordinary  receipts, 
consisting  of  rents,  land-tax  purchased,  and  divi- 


dends amounting  to  ,£7,690  18  5\ 

The  average  of  legacies  and  benefactions  du- 
ring that  period  - - 1,054  17  11-4 

The  payment  on  admission  of  patients,  cloth- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  patients  - - - - 1 ,304  1 1 51 

The  produce  of  stock  in  the  Funds  was  - - 927  13  3 1 


Making  - - oflO,97S  1 2 

Ordinary  general  expenses  -----  7,563  19  9 

Casual  expenses  -------  344  15  4 


Making  - - £ 8, 408  14  1 


How  many  patients  were  there  before  the  building  w'as  dilapi- 
dated ?— From  250  to  280 ; but  the  great  expense  has  been  upon 
the  building ; for  the  building  has  been,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
in  such  a state  as  to  render  great  expense  necessary. 

So  that  when  you  remove  to  your  new  building,  you  will  have 
a larger  sum  of  money  at  your  disposal  for  the  cure  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  patients? — Yes. 

Is  there  a separate  fund  for  the  curable  and  incurable  patients? 

• — Yes. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  amount  of  each 
fund  ?- 1 can  furnish  the  Committee  with  it  at  a future  time,  but 
I am  not  prepared  now. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  resolution  has  been  recently  come 

to,  that  no  more  patients  shall  be  received  on  the  incurable  list  ? 

Yes ; in  the  present  building,  our  means  of  accommodating  pa- 
tients now  is  so  small,  that  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
clude those  whom  W'e  wished  to  assist  wuth  a view  to  curing  them. 
Our  first  object  is  to  cure;  our  next  object  to  provide °for  in- 
curables. 
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Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  for  what  reasons,  and  on  what 
grounds  the  Governors  came  to  that  determination  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  have  come  to  any  formal  determination  upon  the 
subject ; it  was  talked  of : they  admit  patients  with  the  hope  of 
cure ; they  never  receive  one  deemed  incurable.  They  take  a pa- 
tient that  there  is  some  hope  of  curing ; and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  is  not  cured,  and  they  find  the  patient  incurable,  in  the 
technical  terms  of  the  Hospital,  “ fit,  or  not  fit:”  If  a patient  is 
deemed  dangerous,  either  to  himself  or  the  public,  he  is  taken  in 
as  incurable ; but  if  he  is  a quiet  and  harmless  patient,  that  might 
be  as  well  in  a workhouse,  we  do  not  receive  him. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  you  had,  for  the  best  part  of  the  century, 
a fund  for  incurables  t — Yes;  we  used  to  have,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  full,  about  120  incurables. 

What  number  of  patients  is  there  provided  for  in  the  new 
building  ? — Two  hundred ; and  the  plan,  if  we  can  complete  it, 
is  for  400. 

At  present,  there  is  accommodation  for  200? — Yes. 

Not  including  the  criminal  Lunatics? — No;  there  is  accom- 
modation for  60  of  them,  45  men  and  15  women. 

What  sum  of  money  does  a patient,  soliciting  admission  into 
Bethleni  Hospital,  pay  ? — Parishes  and  public  offices  are  to  pay 
three  guineas  for  each  ; and  incurables  are  to  pay  five  pounds  de- 
posit, and  nine  shillings  a week,  besides  their  clothing:  Those  in- 
curables who  are  sent  by  poor  friends,  are  to  pay  the  same  de- 
posit, and  six  shillings  a week,  besides  their  clothing. 

After  a twelvemonth’s  probation,  the  persons  there  referred  to 
are  kept  as  incurables  ? — Yes  ; during  the  twelvemonths  they  are 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  Hospital ; afterwards  the  parishes  pav 
nine  shillings,  and  the  friends  pay  six  shillings. 

Do  they  pay  any  thing  upon  the  returning  back  of  the  bond  that 
they  enter  into  in  a hundred  pounds,  to  take  them  away  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  tw  elvemonth  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing  being 
paid  on  the  bond  ; the  clerk  has  the  management  of  that. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  notion  what  is  the  cost  of 
each  patient,  in  Belhlem  Hospital,  per  annum  ? — I have  not  made 
the  calculation  lately ; I have  some  faint  recollection,  that  some 
few  years  ago  a calculation  was  made,  which  made  it  £20.  a head 
for  mere  provisions. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  building  was  pulled  down,  by  which 
means  the  number  of  patients  was  reduced  ? — About  five  years,  I 
should  think ; it  was  in  so  bad  a state  it  was  necessary  to  pull  it 
down,  and  the  remainder  is  obliged  to  be  propped  up. 

Can  you  state  the  average  number  of  patients  admitted  and  re- 
stored within  the  last  seven  years  ? — N o,  I cannot  at  this  moment ; 
but  I will  make  out  an  account  of  the  number. 
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Are  the  female  patients  solely  in  the  hands  of  female  keepers  ? 
— Yes,  they  are ; 1 know  that  a very  few  years  ago  I got  an  Order 
made,  that  no  male  servants  should  be  admitted  at  any  time  on  the 
female  side  without  being  in  company  with  a female,  either  the 
matron  or  a female  keeper. 

You  proposed  that  as  a regulation  ? — Yes. 

It  was  adopted  ? — It  was. 

Subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  that  regulation,  has  not  the 
practice  been  departed  from  ; did  you  not  find  one  male  keeper 
among  the  lemale  patients  ?■ — -I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

The  question  refers  to  a keeper  of  the  name  of  King? — No,  I 
never  heard  of  it ; but  if  the  assistance  of  a male  keeper  is  want- 
ed, a male  keeper  would  be  fetched  by  the  female  keeper,  and 
would  assist  in  her  presence. 

Are  the  keys  of  the  female  wards  in  the  hands  of  the  male 
keepers,  so  as  to  give  them  access  in  the  day  or  night? — No,  I 
believe  not. 

When  was  this  regulation  made,  for  the  exclusion  of  male 
keepers  from  among  the  women  ? — l should  suppose  it  is  ten  years 
ago  at  least. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  alteration,  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  or  management  of 

the  patients  in  Bethlem,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? I 

have  no  immediate  recollection  of  any;  the  governors,  who 
attend  every  Saturday,  if  they  see  any  thing  wrong,  notice  it. 

Are  those  governors  generally  the  same  ? — No  ; it  is  an  open 
committee ; the  great  committee  consists  of  forty-two ; they 
subdivide,  taking  their  months ; seven  engaging  to  attend  every 
Saturday,  and  very  often  those  not  on  the  committee  go.  We  are 
in  great  hopes  that  the  committee  will  be  better  attended  at  the 
new  building,  though  there  has  never  been  any  want  of  attending 
governors.  Saturday  lias  been  found  an  inconvenient  day,  and  it 
is  changed  to  Thursday. 


Mercurii,  14°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenaway  called  in,  and  Examined. 


WHERE  do  you  reside?— In  Bishopsgate-street. 

You  are  deputy  for  the  Ward  of  Bishopsgate  ?— I am 
Are  you  not  one  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital ? I am  one  of  the  Committee  of  Bethlem  Hospital. 

Have  you  been  m the  constant  habit  of  visiting  there  ?— I have 
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very  frequently  been  ; the  duty  of  the  Committee  is  divided,  and 
my  months  of  attendance  are  June  and  December. 

What  do  you  consider  as  the  principal  duty  of  that  Committee, 
during  their  times  of  visitation  ?— I should  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  attend  at  the  hour  mentioned,  namely,  eleven 
o clock,  to  see  the  provisions  introduced,  to  see  that  they  are  of 
good  quality,  and  that  they  weigh  the  several  weights  that  are  di- 
lected  ; all  ot  which  I have  constantly  seen  done  when  I have  at- 
tended ; afterwards  l have  gone  up  stairs  into  the  coinmittte-rooni 
and  been  present  at  the  admission  and  discharge  of  Patients  occa- 
sionally going  over  the  Hospital. 

Did  you  consider  the  visitation  of  the  Patients  as  one  of  your 
pi  incipal  duties  ? 1 cannot  say  that  I did ; I cannot  say  that  I had 
that  in  contemplation  as  one  of  the  principal  duties ; and  if  I 
might  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  reason  on  which  that 
opinion  is  founded,  it  is,  that  after  the  Patients  are  admitted  I 
consider  them  as  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  men 
and  that  those  gentlemen  are  more  particularly  concerned  in  visit- 
ing and  directing  the  cases  of  the  Patients. 

Do  you  recollect  how  often  it  was  usual  for  the  Committee  or 
any  members  of  it,  to  visit  the  Patients?— I can  speak  only  to 
the  months  when  I was  attending  myself,  perhaps  about  once  in  a 
month  ; the  month  comprises  four  visiting  days. 

Do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  Pa- 
tients in  a considerable  degree  depended  upon  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Steward  ?-Of  the  Steward  for  the  males,  and  the  Ma- 
tron for  the  females,  I should  conceive. 

Have  you  continued  your  visits  up  to  the  present  time  ?■ I 

Saturday'S  thC1 6 ^ SatUrday  ,ast  ’ 1 was  over  the  Hospital  on 

Have  you  observed  any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the 
Hospital  within  the  last  year?— I think  I can  say  that  1 have 

Advantageously,  or  otherwise  ?— Advantageously,  no  doubt. 

d°  y0U  Pr,,lclPally  attribute  the  improvement? 

I attribute  it  m a great  degree  to  the  new  Steward  and  Matron 
bem^  brought  to  fulfil  their  duties  at  the  old  house,  which  origin- 
1)  it  uas  not  intended  they  should  have  been;  for  when  they 

duties6  n/tf’  11  VVaS  COnside,  ed  that  lhey  were  not  to  begin  their 
duties  ti  l they  went  to  the  new  house;  but  the  former  Steward 

• I ^ °C  }rm>  and  dle  Matron  the  same,  that  it  was 

judgerl  very  desirab  e to  take  the  new  Matron  and  the  new  Stew- 
,1  ° ie  0 ( Bethlem  Hospital : in  consequence  of  their  goino- 

.1  ’ a §reat  d,ea  addlt‘onal  pains  and  care  has  been  taken  ot' 

the  |U  lents.’  Ae  Hospital  is  peculiarly  clean ; and  I think,  from 

PatiemsrVatl°nS  * li™  bee"  abl«  to  make,  the  situation  of  the 
1 atients  appears  still  more  comfortable. 
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Are  you  not  aware  of  any  other  cause  which  you  think  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  producing  those  alterations  ? — In  answer- 
ing that  question,  I shall  perhaps  only  be  repeating  a conversa- 
tion 1 had  with  a gentleman,  in  which  the  question  was  put  to 
me,  whether  it  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  owing  in  some  measure 
to  the  investigation  which  has  taken  place  in  Parliament:  I un- 
doubtedly did  answer,  that  I thought  it  might  have  had  this  ef- 
fect, as  I have  no  doubt  it  had. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  occasional  inspections, 
under  public  authority,  of  such  establishments  as  Bethlem  Hospi- 
tal ? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  must  be  attended  with  a very  good 
effect ; but  then  it  certainly  should  be  under  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic authority. 

When  the  Committee  go  round  the  house,  what  do  they  see : 
We  go  through  all  the  galleries,  visiting  the  several  sleeping 
places,  and  those  parts  of  the  house  where  the  Patients  are  asso- 
ciated, a few  of  them  in  a room  together ; last  Saturday  1 was 
over  the  whole  house,  and  on  the  Saturday  se’nnight  before  that. 

Did  you  see  all  the  sleeping  places  ? — I saw  the  major  part  of 
them,  and  went  into  several  of  them  ; at  the  time  I went  through, 
the  doors  of  all  were  open,  so  that  we  might  have  gone  into  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Richard  Upton  called  in  again,  and  Examined. 

What  proportion  of  the  twelve  acres  in  St  George’s  Fields  is 
proposed  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Hospital  ? — The 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  are  limited  to  eight  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  Hospital. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  they  are  appropriated,  for 
airing  grounds  or  kitchen  gardens,  or  what  proportion  the  site  of 
the  building  occupies  ? — According  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
Governors,  there  is  one  acre  one  rood  and  eight  perches  designed 
for  kitchen  garden  for  the  supply  of  the  establishment ; with  the 
exception  of  what  the  Hospital  actually  stands  upon,  and  the  fore 
court,  no  other  part  is  appropriated. 

Can  you  state  the  quantity  of  ground  the  fore  court  and  the 
building  occupy  ? — No,  I cannot. 

Is  it  proposed  to  build  a separate  house  for  any  officer  of  the 
establishment — No  ; the  Apothecary  and  the  Steward  have  both 
apartments  in  the  buildings,  nearly  similar ; the  Matron  has  a 
suite  of  apartments  within  the  building ; and  those  are  the  only 
residences  for  any  officers. 

Is  there  proposed  to  be  any  garden  assigned  to  those  officers  ? 
— There  is  no  appropriation  made  at  present ; there  is  an  appli- 
cation made,  or  proposed  to  be  made  by  them,  for  separate  gar- 
dens, and  for  a separate  yard  for  drying  their  clothes ; the  latter 
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proposition  has  been  before  the  Governors,  and  Alley  have  de- 
ferred the  consideration  of  it;  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  ac- 
cede to  it. 

The  Apothecary,  Steward,  and  Matron  have  at  present  sepa- 
rate apartments  and  separate  tables  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

Is  there  a pump  for  the  supply  of  every  gallery  ? — There  are 
four  large  reservoirs  on  the  top  of  the  budding,  which  are  sup- 
plied by  an  engine;  there  is  a pump  for  each  distinct  gallery. 

Have  cold  or  warm  baths  been  thought  of  ? — Both  cold  and 
warm  baths;  two  cold  baths  are  contracted  for,  and  two  warm 
baths  are  nmle;  the  propriety  of  a warm  bath  in  each  gallery 
has  been  suggested  ; the  expense  was  about  40/.  a bath  ; the  con- 
struction of  it  ts  deferred  but  the  Governors  seem  disposed  to 
adopi  that  su.gestion,  on  the  ground  of  the  effect  of  the  bath 
being  lost,  by  the  patients  having  so  great  a distance  to  go  after- 
wards. 

lias  the  want  of  privies  or  urinaries  in  the  ailing  grounds 
been  shewn  to  the  Governors? — No;  that  has  never  been  no- 
ticed. 

What  has  been  the  expense  of  building  and  fitting  up  the  new 
Bethleui  Hospital? — That  question  cannot  be  accurately  an- 
swered, because  the  accounts  are  not  at  present  made  up ; I can 
inform  the  Committee  how  much  has  been  advanced  on  account 
of  the  woiks,  which  is  51,322/.  1 7s.  on  account  of  the  carcase, 
or  covering-in  of  the  building;  and  35,910/.  has  already  been 
•J'uiced  on  the  furnishing  and  completing  the  building. 

What  sum  has  been  laid  out  in  fixtures? — The  sum  has  not 
been  advanced  distinctly  for  fixtures  or  for  furnishing;  the  ac- 
count has  not  been  made  up  so  as  to  show  u'hat  sum  has  been 
laid  out  in  fixtures. 

At  what  sum  is  the  expense  of  the  fixtures  estimated  ? — 
9,300/.  the  fittings  and  fixtures  were  estimated  at;  those  estimates 
have  been  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  grants  made 
upon  them. 

What  proportion  of  the  sum  has  been  expended  ? — The  w'hole 
is  very  nearly  completed. 

When  was  the  propriety  of  making  other  baths  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — There  have  been  three  meetings  of  the  Committee 
lately,  making  internal  arrangements,  and  at  one  of  them  the 
matter  was  discussed. 

How  are  the  warm  baths  to  be  heated  ? — By  the  steam. 

Is  there  any  bath  appropriated  to  the  criminal  part  of  the 
Hospital  !■ — There  is  not. 

Is  there  water  upon  every  floor,  in  the  criminal  part? — There 
is  water  only  on  the  basement  floor ; there  is  proposed  to  be  a 
pump-room  on  the  basement  story  on  the  male,  and  another  on 
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the  female  sides,  to  which  the  patients,  if  they  are  permitted  to 

be  out  of  their  cells,  will  have  access. 

At  what  sum  was  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  the  new^Beth- 
lem  Hospital  estimated  ?— 94,634/. ; that  includes  the  9,500/. 

for  the  fixtures  before  mentioned. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  contracts  entered  into? — l here 
have  been  three  distinct  contracts  in  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
the  first  orders  were  to  go  on  with  the  basement  story,  the  Go- 
vernors not  having  funds  to  do  more ; afterwards  the  Govern- 
ment assisted  the  Hospital  with  funds  to  cover  in;  the  estimate 
of  contract  for  that  was  51,000/.;  it  was  done  at  certain  prices ; 
the  quantities  to  be  found  by  admeasurement,  which  were  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  ; there  was  a subsequent  contract  made  tor 
finishing  and  furnishing,  upon  which  a further  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained;  such  further  estimate  was  39,234/. ; beyond 
that,  there  is  a surplus  of  materials,  the  property  of  the  Hospital, 

1 500/  and  2,500/.  the  extra  work  ordered  beyond  the  51,000/. 
which  makes  altogether  94,634/.;  beyond  that,  there  are  several 
works  ordered,  such  as  the  warming  the  building  by  steam,  the 

contract  for  which  is  about  1,100/. 

Is  that  calculated  to  heat  more  than  one  story  ?— the  basement 
story  and  the  day  and  warming-rooms  of  all  the  stories. 

How  much  more  would  it  take  to  heat  the  whole  building . 

I cannot  answer  that  question;  but  I conceive  the  addition  ot 
expense  would  be  very  trivial,  because  the  boiler  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus would  be  fully  equal  to  the  extension  of  sending  heated 
air  into  all  the  galleries  and  every  part  of  the  building;  it  would 
be  merely  a continuation  of  the  pipes,  and  such  cutting  away  as  i 
might  be  necessary  to  fix  them.  The  several  sums  stated  in  the 
former  part  of  my  evidence  does  not  include  the  two  buildings1 
proposed  for  criminal  Lunatics,  which  are  designed  to  contain 
45  males  and  15  females,  conformable  with  the  orders  given  by; 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  are  being 
executed  by  contracts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  18,326/.  l6s.  lloJ 
The  contingent  expenses  for  levelling  the  ground,  watchmen,! 
labour  in  trust  roads,  &c.  and  including  Architect’s  commission, 
were  estimated  at  1,304/.  16s.  10 d.  in  addition  to  the  above  sum, 
making  together  1 9,631/.  13s.  9^.— These  buildings  are  now 
nearlv^completed,  and  there  has  been  paid  on  account  to  the 
several  tradesmen  16,06s/.  out  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital. 


Mr.  R.  Upton.] 
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Loud  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

[The following  Papers  were  delivered  in,  and  read:] 

A l^E  PTER  from  Mr. Richard  Upton,  Superintendent 
of  Works  at  New  Bethlem  Hospital,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose,  dated  27 lit  June,  1815;  enclosing  his  Re- 
marks. 

“ Sir,  New  Bethlem  Hospital,  June  27th,  1815. 

“ 1°  offering  you  the  enclosed  remarks,  I trust  I shall  not  give 
offence  for  thus  intruding  them  upon  your  notice.  I feel  them 
necessary  in  reply  to  some  ol  the  evidence  I observed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  printed  Report  on  Madhouses ; evidence  given  in  se- 
veial  matters  without  the  parties  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  they  have  pretended  to  affirm,  or  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  given  evidence  so  grossly  in  error,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  situation.  To  remove  the  false  impression  and 
prejudice  which  such  evidence  may  occasion  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, with  respect  to  the  New  Bethlem  Hospital,  is  the  only 
object  for  my  thus  troubling  you,  as  from  my  connection  with 
that  concern,  I presume  no  person  can  explain  the  particulars  of 
what  regards  that  building  equal  to  myself. 

“ I am,  Sir,  with  every  respect, 

“ Your  obliged  and  humble  Servant, 

“ The  Right  Honourable  “ J?.  Upton , 

“ George  Rose.  “ Superintendent  of  Works.” 

“Mr.  Upton’s  ANSWER  to  “Objections”  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  Situation  and  Construction  of  the  New 
Bethiem  Hospital. 

“ Having  observed  in  the  first  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  on  Madhouses,  several  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  New  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  have  been 
put  to  persons  quite  unacquainted  with  the  situation  on  which  it 
is  built,  or  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  design,  either  as 
regards  the  classification  of  the  patients,  or  the  distribution  of  the 
quantity  of  land  allotted  for  the  Hospital  to  be  appropriated, 
1r1’  JJccorc^n®  t°  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  vesting  the  lease 
° i t e Governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital  in  the  site  of  the  Hospi- 
tal,^ is  limited  to  eight  acres. 

I observe  by  the  evidence,  the  height  of  the  building  and  the 

lckness  of  the  walls  are  complained  of.  With  respect  to  the 
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thickness  of  le  walls,  I am  of  opinion  they  are  not  more  thajn  of 
sufficient  thickness  for  the  permanent  stabihty  of  the  building, 
and  in  due  proportion  to  its  height  and  magnitude:  as  the  term 
of  years  is  mght  hundred  and  sixty,  the  period  of  the  lease  re- 
quires it  to  be  substantial,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  escapes, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  old  Hospital  have  been  found, 
in  some  very  recent  cases,  but  barely  sufficient  for  such  purpose ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  building,  being  four  stones, 
it  is  preferable  for  economy,  as  only  requiring  the  same  quantity 
of  roofing  that  is  requisite  for  a building  of  one  or  two  stones , 
and  for  inspection  and  superintendence,  the  concentr^^ 
patients  must  afford  readier  means  to  the  office 
with  fewer  servants  than  can  possibly  exist  with  a building  of  only 
two  stories,  which  would  have  extended  considerably  the  site  for 
the  building,  and  thereby  covering  much  more  ground  would 
consequently  reduce  what  is  considered  more  desirable  by  as 

much  the  quantity  of  airing  grounds.  . , 

« The  observation  upon  the  rooms  under  the  portico,  does 
affect  the  patients,  as  these  rooms  are  not  appropriated  for  the. 
use  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the 
patients,  for  the  want  of  separate  staircases  to  each  of  the  galle- 
ries ; a reference  to  the  plans  will  show  that  the  staircases,  as  they 
are  constructed,  have  been  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
senaratin^  the  patients  into  eight  classes,  and  this  is  done  as 
effectualfor  convenience,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  the  separate  staircases  recommended. 

« The  omission  of  glass  to  the  patients  sleeping 
been  deemed  more  convenient  for  ventilating,  and  for 

ating  the  disagreeable  effluvias,  to  which,  as  r-  , 

served,  is  peculiar  to  all  Madhouses ; and  excepting  the  patients 
rooms  on  the  basement  story,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  patients  > 
should  remain  in  them  in  the  day-time,  or  when  light  cm  ^ ex- 
cluded; and  the  height  of  the  room  windows  from  the  ground  , 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  that  restraint  upon  the  patients  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  were  these  windows  made  iower^ 
The  windows  in  the  galleries  have  been  in  general  blanked  up  to. 
the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  floor,  conformable  with  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  medical  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding, 
the  irritation  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  subject  at  Moor- 
fields  by  the  sport  of  boys  and  others  from  the  road,  and  also 
as  being^out  of  the  reach  of  being  broke.  The  assertion,  tha 

anv  of  these  windows  are  ten  feet  above  the  level,  is  qu* 
any  ot  tne  ^ j window  that  vanes  more 

erroneous,  there  not  being  a single  wnmow  «. 

than  a few  inches  from  the  general  level  of  five  feet  above  a 
1UdC  With  respect  to  the  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  the  meam  ■ 
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taken  for  preventing  fire  from  communicating  to  the  parts  of  ihe 
building  appropriated  for  the  patients,  I am  surprised  it  should 
exist,  it  being  totally  impossible  (according  to  the  construction 
of  that  part  of  the  building)  that  such  circumstance  can  take 
place. 

“ With  respect  to  the  privies  for  the  patients  being  so  closely 
connected  with  the  building,  this  is  rendered  unavoidable  by  this 
distribution  of  the  patients  into  classes,  each  separate  class  being 
confined  to  a gallery,  such  galleries  would  be  rendered  exceeding 
inconvenient  without  a privy,  and  the  most  effectual  means  is 
afforded  with  water  always  spontaneously  supplied  in  considerable 
quantity,  by  an  apparatus  appendant  to  the  door,  which  can 
never  be  opened  outward  without  affording  such  supply;  this 
tends  as  much  as  possible  to  obviate  any  obnoxious  smell  to  be 
expected  therefrom. 

“ Some  doubts  have  existed  as  to  the  drainage,  and  that  the 
dirt  may  be  liable  to  revert  back  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  and 
that  the  level  of  the  situation  is  many  feet  below  high-watermark  ; 
all  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  highest  part  of  the  sewers 
for  draining  the  building  were  constructed  early  in  the  year  1812, 
and  in  one  part  have  been  ever  since  that  period  left  open,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  water,  but  which  has 
never  varied,  except  when  there  are  extraordinary  spring-tides ; 
the  rising  of  the  springs  contributing  assistance  for  carrying  off, 
in  place  of  retarding  the  filth,  and  the  greatest  variation  that  has 
taken  place  m the  level  from  the  height  to  which  the  springs 
usually  rise,  has  not  exceeded  one  foot  since  Midsummer  1810, 
when  I took  possession  of  my  residence  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  works;  and  opportunities  have  occurred  fur  making 
accurate  observations,  as  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  basement  stones  of  houses  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  have 
been  overflowed  since  that  period ; and  the  level  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  basement  story  of  the  new'  Hospital,  namely,  the 
beer  cellar,  is  at  least  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
tide  I ever  remember.  The  pond  also  has  always  afforded  means 
for  ascertaining  the  variations  with  the  greatest  accuracy;  and 
previous  to  making  the  sew'er,  it  has  only  varied  a few  inches 
from  its  general  level  when  the  tide  rises  to  the  highest.  Pre- 
vious to  forming  the  plan  for  building  the  new  Hospital,  the 
levels  were  taken,  and  every  means  were  used,  with  a view'  to 
°btam  the  best  possible  information,  and  three  premiums  w'ere 
ottered  for  designs,  viz.  200/.  for  the  best,  100/.  for  the  second, 
and  50/.  for  the  third.  In  consequence  of  such  encouragement, 
^leiTV/rWere  lbirty-six  designs  delivered,  and  the  same  were  referred 
to  Messrs.  Dance,  Cockerill  and  Lewis,  to  determine  on  the 
merits  of  the  three  best  designs  for  awarding  the  premiums ; that 
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considerable  pains  were  taken  by  them  in  examining  the  whole 
of  the  drawings ; that  having  selected  the  three  which  in  their 
opinion  were  the  best,  they  observed,  that  although  they  pre- 
ferred these  designs,  much  reconsideration  and  improvements 
would  be  requisite  to  render  either  of  them  adequate  to  all  the 
important  objects  of  the  institution.  These  three  designs  were 
referred  to  the  Hospital  Surveyor,  with  instructions  to  make  such 
alterations  as  he  might  conceive  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
complete  design ; that  in  consequence  of  such  instructions,  Mr. 
Lewis  did  send  letters  to  the  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary, 
Steward,  and  Matron,  requesting  them  to  communicate  to  him 
whatever  suggestions  their  experience  enabled  them  to  recom- 
mend to  be  adopted  in  the  new  Hospital,  that  the  plans  for  the 
building  might  be  arranged  according  to  what  should  be  consi- 
dered necessary ; that  answers  were  received  to  the  said  applica- 
tion from  all  the  medical  officers  and  Steward,  the  Apothecary  in 
particular,  who  entered  the  most  fully  into  the  subject;  and  at 
various  times  during  the  progress  of  the  building  he  has  been 
solicited  to  view  the  same,  and  many  of  the  arrangements  were 
formed  according  to  his  ideas,  and  also  from  many  communica- 
tions that  were  early  made  to  the  Building  Committee  from  per- 
sons professing  to  be  acquainted  with  the  natnre  of  insanity. 

“ HINTS 

Suggested  to  the  Committee,  respecting  New  Bethlem  Hospital. 

“ The  cells  on  the  basement  story,  wherein  the  more  turbu- 
lent and  filthy  maniacs  are  to  be  confined,  are  sufficiently  capa- 
cious, and  w ould  anfcwer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
if  some  objectionable  adjuncts  were  removed.  For  instance,  the 
iron  bars  over  the  doors  of  each  cell  are  too  long,  and  conse- 
quently too  near  the  hands  of  the  maniac,  who  is  thereby  invited 
to  hang  himself,  by  the  ready  means  which  the  tearing-up  of  his 
garments  would  afford  to  him.  The  wooden  bedsteads  seem  too 
short;  they  should  in  no  instance,  on  the  male  side  of  the 
building,  be  short  of  six  feet  four  inches.  The  wooden  seat  at 
the  end  of  the  bedstead  might  be  more  advantage-ously  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Old 
Bethlem.  The  semicircular  sash,  which  is  now  made  to  be 
opened  on  the  inside,  might  be  opened  more  advantageously  on 
the  outside,  as  there  is  a convenient  path  afforded  to  the  keeper, , 
by  the  flat  roof  of  .he  piazza  on  the  outside.  This  change 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  a lunatic, . 
by  allowing  the  keeper  to  see  into  the  cell,  beyond  the  reach  of 
violence  ; w hereas,  now  the  keeper  is  liable  to  injury  from  a i 
jnaniac,  as  he  is  compelled  for  the  purpose  of  opening  or  shutting  the 
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window,  to  use  a long  pole  shod  with  iron,  employing  both 
hands  and  all  his  attention  immediately  over  the  madman,  to 
whom  an  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded  of  doing  him  an  injury. 
On  the  same  floor  are  the  cold-baths,  which  have  been  evidently 
constructed  since  the  first  plan  was  drawn.  They  are  mere  waste 
places,  which  have  been  converted  into  baths,  and  are  deficient 
in  depth  and  space. 

“ On  approaching  the  door  which  leads  into  the  back  garden, 
near  to  the  baths,  the  eye  is  distressed  by  the  appearance  of  a new 
building,  which  has  been  an  after-thought,  and  which  spoils  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole : this  structure  is  an  engine-house,  to 
contain  a forcing-pump.  Now,  as  this  irregularity  has  taken 
place,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  construct  a capacious  cold- 
bath  in  a building  on  the  opposite  side,  which  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  balance  the  engine-house  ? Other  after-thoughts 
are  observable  in  the  construction  of  cellars  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  the  accommodation  of  the  three  principal  officers 
of  the  establishment,  viz.  tli,e  apothecary,  housefSteward,  and 
matron. 

“ In  the  building  which  is  intended  for  the  criminal  lunatics, 
many  objections  might  be  stated,  amongst  which  is  the  admission 
of  glass  within  side  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows,  placed  im- 
mediately on  a level  with  the  fist  of  a patient,  whereby  he  or  she 
might  procure  a sharp  instrument,  formed  of  the  fragment  of  a 
fractured  pane,  to  destroy  themselves,  or  annoy  a neighbour. 

“ In  the  part  of  separation,  between  the  centre  of  the  building 
(which  is  intirely  kept  free  from  the  patients)  the  separating 
wooden  doors  are  not  so  judiciously  contrived  as  they  are  in  Old 
Bethlem,  which  have  an  additional  guard  of  safety  from  escape, 
by  an  iron  fence  at  a foot’s  distance,  or  more,  which  will  allow 
the  fastening  of  one  of  tlie  doors,  previously  to  the  other  door 
being  opened/ 

“ A LETTER  from  John  Poynder,  Esq.  to  Lord 
Robert  Seymour,  a Member  of  the  Committee. 

“ MY  LORD, 

“ 1 BEG  leave,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  * Whether,  pre- 

* vious  to  the  discharge  of  every  patient  from  Bethlem  Hospital,  a 

* declaration,  either  verbal  or  in  writing,  is  demanded  from  them, 

* expressive  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
' ceived  during  their  confinement,  and  of  their  thanks  to  the 

* Committee  or  Governors  of  the  Hospital  on  that  account,’  to 
inform  your  Lordship,  that  all  patients  who  are  discharged  well, 
are  brought  before  the  Committee  of  Governors,  which  sits 
weekly  at  the  Hospital,  and  verbally  asked,  whether  they  have 
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any  complaints  to  make  against  the  servants  of  the  house,  for 
their  treatment  of  them  since  they  have  been  in  the  Hospital; 
after  answering  which  question,  it  is  generally  suggested  to  them, 
that  it  is  customary  to  return  thanks  to  the  Governors  for  their 
reception  of  them ; they  are  then  informed,  that  if  they  should 
require  advice  again,  the  Governors  hope  they  shall  have  it  in 
their  power  to  afford  it.  No  other  question  is  ever  put,  which 
is  calculated  to  call  forth  the  expression  of  any  ‘ satisfaction  at  the 
treatment  they  have  received  during  their  confinement/  than  that 
which  1 have  stated  above;  and  L have  always  understood  that 
question,  to  be  rather  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  humane  and 
proper  attention  from  the  keepers  to  other  patients  during 
the  period  ol  confinement,  than  from  any  desire  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors  to  recommend  their  own  institution. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ John  Poynder” 

“ Bridewell  Hospital,  4th  July  1815.” 


NOTTINGHAM  ASYLUM. 


Veneris,  9°  die  Junii,  IS  15. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Reverend  John  Thomas  Becher  called  in,  and 

Examined. 

YOU  are  a clergyman,  and  a magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham  ? — I am. 

Are  you  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Nottingham  Asylum  for 
the  reception  of  Insane  persons? — I am  a governor,  and  one  of 
those  entitled  Visiting  Governors,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Nottingham  is  delegated. 

Was  that  Asylum  built  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
generally  called  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act? — It  was  built  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  denominated  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act,  and  under 
tha,t  clause  of  it  which  enables  counties  and  voluntary  subscribers 
to  unite. 
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\Y  hen  was  the  Asylum  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  . 
About  four  years  ago. 

Does  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  that  Hospital,  chiefly  arise 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  county  rates  ?— The  fund  arises 
partly  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  partly  from  the  county 
rate ; the  whole  expense  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  which 
seven  are  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  subscribers,  four  out  of  the 
county  rate,  and  one  out  of  the  rate  for  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham. 

Can  you  state  what  the  whole  expense  for  erecting  the  building 
was?— For  the  purchase  of  land  and  contingencies  relating  there- 
to, 1,911/.;  for  the  erection  of  a lodge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ground,  519/.;  for  the  principal  buildings,  the  fence  walls,  the 
digging,  and  all  contingencies  denominated  fixtures,  1 6,65 1/. ; 
for  fitting  up  and  furnishing,  including  all  contingencies  not 
denominated  fixtures,  1,788/.;  this  was  the  original  expense: 
subsequent  to  which,  an  expense  for  wire  window-guards  and 
other  articles,  has  been  incurred,  amounting  to  817/.:  makius?  a 
total  of  21,686/.  S 

How  many  patients  is  that  capable  of  receiving  ?— The  capa- 
city of  the  Institution  depends  in  some  measure,  upon  the  state  of 
convalescence  prevailing  among  the  patients;  because  the  number 
of  convalescents  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  may,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  mind,  be  considerably  increased.  I would 
state  it  generally,  for  about  sixteen  patients  of  the  first  or 
superior  class,  bv  which  I mean  those  who  contribute  to  the 
general  charge  ot  maintenance,  according  to  their  pecuniary 
ability : Secondly,  about  twenty  of  the  second  class,  consisting 
of  persons  in  limited  circumstances,  though  not  exactly  paupers 
whose  payments  are  relieved  and  lowered  out  of  the  charity,  and 
the  excess  of  payment  imposed  upon  the  more  affluent : Thirdly 
about  forty  paupers,  sent  in  the  proportions  above-  mentioned  bV 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  the  countv  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham : Besides  which,  there  is  a ward  for  about  ten  per- 
sons in  a refractory  state,  without  dny  peculiar  appropriation  of 
apartments,  according  to  their  class  in  life;  making  in  the 
whole,  an  asylum  for  76  or  80  persons. 

If  paupers  only  were  to  be  received  in  this  Asylum,  could  not 
accommodations  be  afforded  for  more  than  the  76  or  80  persons 
you  ave  mentioned  ? I he  building  consists  of  a central  house 
appropnated  to  the  use  of  the  principal  officers  and  patients  of 
e irst  class;  of  those,  more  might  certainly  be  admitted,  were 
L>ai|l^ers  : l^e  other  two  classes  are  confined  in  wings 

ac  e on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  central  building,  one  of 
* * 18  ®ss|g,,ed  t<>  males,  and  the  other  to  females.  The 
p ten  s ot  the  second  class  occupy  the  upper  story ; the  third 
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class,  or  paupers,  the  first  and  second  story ; and  the  basement 
story,  being  above  ground,  is  assigned  to  refractory  patients; 
consequently  the  same  space  is  allowed  precisely  for  patients 
of  the  second  class  and  paupers. 

Can  you  state  the  size  of  the  rooms  ? — The  size  of  a single 
room  is  about  10  feet  by  7 feet,  for  each  patient. 

You  have  no  instance  of  two  sleeping  in  a room  ? — None, 
excepting  when  they  are  in  a convalescent  state. 

Are  they  then  in  separate  beds  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

How  many  in  a convalescent  state  sleep  in  one  room  ? — The 
largest  sleeping  apartment  that  we  have  for  the  second  and  third 
classes,  is  denominated  a Double-room,  but  it  might  probably 
hold  three  or  four. 

Is  there  any  medical  advice  applied  to  the  patients  for  their 
mental  complaint,  independent  of  their  corporeal  complaint  ? — 
The  rules  require,  That  the  physician  do  enter  in  a book  to  be 
kept  for  this  purpose,  the  name,  age,  and  abode,  of  every  patient 
soon  after  his  or  her  admission,  together  with  a statement  of  the 
case,  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  his  knowledge ; that  he  do  sub- 
join a prescription  of  the  medicine,  diet,  and  management,  and 
do  add,  from  time  to  time,  under  their  proper  dates,  reports 
specifying  the  condition  of  the  patient,  with  such  variations  in 
the  treatment  as  may  have  been  recommended ; that  each  case 
be  completed  on  the  discharge  of  the  patient,  by  annexing  such 
remarks  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  may  be 
judged  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  patient  in  the  event  of  a 
relapse,  or  generally  expedient  and  useful ; that  every  prescrip- 
tion or  direction  so  inserted,  be  deemed  a sufficient  authority  for 
the  prompt  and  exact  execution  of  the  same ; that  every  such 
book  be  the  property  of  the  Institution ; and  that  each  volume, 
when  finished,  be  preserved  among  the  documents  of  the  Asylum 
as  an  historical  record  of  the  state  of  medical  practice  in  this 
Establishment;  that  the  contents  be  not  inspected  unless  by  the 
visiting  governors,  the  physician,  the  director,  or  such  other 
person  as  may  receive  permission  in  writing  for  that  purpose, 
from  the  house  Committee ; and  that  no  part  of  any  such  manu- 
scripts be  transcribed  or  disclosed,  except  by  the  direction  of  a 
general  quarterly  meeting,  entered  among  their  proceedings, 
together  with  the  consent  of  the  physician  by  whom  the  same  was 
written,  if  he  be  then  living. 

Are  those  rules  acted  upon  ? — I would  generally  state  respect- 
ing the  government  of  the  Institution,  that  no  rule  can,  to  my 
knowledge,  be  found  among  our  regulations,  which  is  not 
actually  enforced  and  practised  in  this  Establishment. 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  persons  cured,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  received  ? — Out  of  9 1 
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received  from  June  the  24th  1813,  to  June  the  24th  1814, 
eighteen  have  been  dismissed  recovered,  five  on  trial,  and  one  relieved. 

What  allowance  is  made  by  the  parishes  for  the  pauper 
Lunatics  ? — Nine  shillings  a week,  besides  the  fees  to  the 
physician. 

The  parishes  pay  those  fees  ? — They  do. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  nine  shillings  a week 
is  sufficient  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  paupers? — The  actual  ex- 
pense of  the  paupers  is  ascertained  with  very  strict  precision,  by 
an  experiment  made  upon  the  dietary  for  a period  not  less  than 
one  week,  and  the  rate  of  weekly  allowance  is  accordingly  from 
time  to  time  determined.  When  there  is  a fluctuation  of  prices, 
we  direct  an  experiment  immediately  on  the  dietary,  and  appor- 
tion that  among  the  different  classes  in  the  Institution ; it  being  a 
condition,  that  paupers  shall  never  be  charged  more  than  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance : the  nine  shillings  covers  every 
expense  of  board,  medicine,  and  maintenance. 

Is  the  diet  of  the  patients  attended  to  by  the  physician  according 
to  the  state  of  mental  derangement  ? — There  is  a dietary  pre- 
scribed for  the  Institution ; but  the  physician  has  power  to  make 
alterations,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patients. 

Does  he  exercise  that  authority  ? — He  does,  whenever  his 
discretion  induces  him  so  to  do. 

Does  the  Asylum  furnish  its  own  medicines  ?— Yes ; the  apo- 
thecary is  also  the  director  and  an  inmate  of  the  house.  The 
medicines  are  bought  wholesale,  and  distributed  by  him  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  physician. 

Have  the  patients  an  opportunity  of  seeing  out  of  the  win- 
dows r \ es ; ours  is  a system  of  great  tenderness  and  indul- 
gence ; the  patients  have  very  cheerful  prospects  out  of  their 
galleries  and  day-rooms.  We  have  carried  our  ideas  so  far  as  to 
employ  no  iron  bars,  having  made  our  windows  proportionably 
strong. 

How  are  they  off  for  water? — They  have  water  and  water- 
closets  on  every  floor. 

Have  they  constant  access  to  the  water?— Yes,  during  the 
day-time. 

Are  the  sexes  kept  perfectly  separate  ? — The  central  house 
is  divided  by  a wall,  which  entirely  detaches  the  male  side  of  the 
Asylum  from  the  female;  and  in  all  cases  the  males  and  females 
are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  as  well  as  the  keepers. 

ie  any  of  the  patients  who  are  outrageous,  confined  either  by 
irons  or  strait-waistcoat,  and  in  what  way? — Pursuing  the  same 
system  of  mildness,  we  have  made  diligent  enquiries,  with  a vvish 
to  iscover  the  means  of  restraining  the  patients,  so  as  to  produce 
t re  least  possible  irritation ; and  for  this  purpose  we  sent  our 
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director,  before  lie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  pass  a 
portion  of  his  time  at  the  “ Retreat/’  an  asylum  in  York,  which 
we  understood,  was  distinguished  for  lenity  of  this  description. 
We  have  adopted,  in  many  instances,  the  system  of  restraint  in  use 
there ; experience  has  taught  us  othei  eligible  means ; and  when 
a chain  has  been  found  necessary,  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  in 
some  instances,  it  has  been  merely  a slight  chain,  resembling  the 
curb  of  a bridle,  covered  with  leather,  and  attached  to  the  bed 
and  to  the  wrist  of  the  patient,  as  conceived  to  be  (especially  in 
warm  weather)  a much  less  oppressive  mode  of  restraint  during 
the  night,  than  the  strait-waistcoat.  With  regard  to  outrageous 
patients,  instances  have  been  found,  and  one,  which  Admiral 
Frank  accompanied  me  to  inspect,  where  the  fury  of  the  Maniac 
was  so  great,  that  no  handcuffs  of  ordinary  strength  would  restrain 
him  ; and  in  that  instance,  he  was  confined  in  a cell  by  himself, 
until  his  paroxysm  abated. 

In  what  manner  was  he  confined,  was  he  chained  in  his  cell  ? — , 
After  our  ordinary  modes  of  restraint  proved  ineffectual,  stronger 
handcuffs  were  applied,  and  attached  by  a chain  to  the  wall ; that 
man  has  since  become  perfectly  mild  ; he  was  a pauper  patient. 
The  rules  direct,  “ That  the  assistants  and  servants  do  conform 
implicitly  to  the  rules  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  orders  of  the  di- 
rector ; that  they  abstain  from  acts  of  unnecessary  violence  or 
aggravated  oppression  towards  the  patients ; that  they  do  not  use 
chains,  unless  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  director ; 
and  that  they  inflict  neither  blows  nor  stripes,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  behave  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  tenderness,  patience, 
and  humanity,  towards  the  unfortunate  sufferers  entrusted  to  their 
care  and  protection.”  The  rules  determining  the  authority  of  the 
assistants  and  servants,  are  suspended  in  each  of  the  wards ; and 
I have  learned  from  a patient,  who  came  out  on  trial)  that  the 
patients  perfectly  comprehend  the  nature  of  them  ; and  that  this 
information  was  a source  of  great  satisfaction. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  diet  of  the  patients,  according  to 
their  rank  in  life  ? — The  patients  of  the  first  class  are  dieted  ac- 
cording to  their  payments,  consistently  with  their  health ; those  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  state  of  the  health  is  the  primary  object  ? — Certainly. 

Has  the  physician  any  separate  institution  of  his  own  ? — No,  he 
has  not ; he  is  not  a member  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that  the 
proper  controul  may  be  preserved. 

How  is  the  physician  remunerated  for  his  trouble  ? — The  regu- 
lations on  that  subject  are  as  follow : “ That  a physician  be 
elected  once  in  every  three  years,  or  oftener  if  the  situation  shall 
sooner  be  declared  vacant,  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  patients,  but  shall  not  accept  or  demand  from 
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any  patient,  being  a pauper  belonging  to  any  parish  within  the 
said  counties,  any  other  than  the  following  fees ; videlicet,  On  the 
admission  of  every  such  pauper,  one  guinea,  and  half  a guinea  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  six  months,  during  the  confinement  of  such 
patient  in  the  Asylum,  which  half  guinea  shall  be  equally  due, 
should  the  patient  be  discharged  as  cured,  or  relieved,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  six  months  : but  that  no  fee,  except  that 
paid  on  admission,  shall  be  received  from  any  pauper  placed  in 
the  class  of  incurables,  unless  such  patient  be  afflicted  with  any 
malady  independent  of  Lunacy,  requiring  medical  attendance,  in 
which  case,  the  same  fee  of  half  a guinea  shall  be  due  every  six 
months,  during  the  continuance  of  such  disease.  And  that  no 
admission-fee  shall  be  due  for  any  Lunatic  pauper,  who  shall 
have  suffered  a relapse,  and  be  re-admitted  within  three  months, 
after  having  been  allowed  to  leave  the  Asylum  on  trial ; and  that 
the  fees  to  be  received  by  the  physician,  from  patients  not  being 
paupers,  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
visiting  governors.”  “ That  the  physician  of  this  establishment, 
unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  business,  do  attend  this  Asylum 
on  the  forenoon  of  every  Wednesday,  and  at  other  times  as  fre- 
quently as  occasions  may  require.”  “ That  the  physicians  shall, 
without  fee  or  reward,  attend  every  patient  in  the  second  class, 
whose  weekly  payments  do  not  exceed  half  a guinea.”  “ That 
the  physician  be  entitled  to  receive  the  following  fees,  upon  the 
admission  of  every  patient  into  the  first  and  second  classes,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  the  weekly  payments  for  maintenance  and 
care  hereinafter  mentioned  ; namely,  a fee  of  one  guinea,  if  the 
weekly  payment  of  the  patient  be  rated  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  any 
higher  sum  not  amounting  to  one  guinea ; a fee  of  two  guineas, 
if  the  weekly  payment  of  the  patient  be  rated  at  one  guinea,  or 
any  higher  sum,  not  amounting  to  one  guinea  and  a half;  a fee  of 
three  guineas,  if  the  weekly  payment  of  the  patient  be  rated  at 
one  guinea  and  a half,  or  any  higher  sum,  not  amounting  to  two 
guineas ; a fee  of  four  guineas,  if  the  weekly  payment  of  the  pa- 
tient be  rated  at  two  guineas,  or  any  higher  sum.”  “ That  the 
fee  received  by  the  physician  be  repeated  every  half  year,  during 
which,  any  patient  in  the  first  or  second  classes,  liable  to  the 
same,  shall  continue  in  the  Asylum ; and  also  that  if  any  such 
patient  be  discharged  as  cured,  or  relieved,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  half  year  after  his  or  her  admission,  the  same  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  the  physician,  as  would  have  been  due  at  the  end  of 
six  months.”  “ That  the  physician  do  not  claim  any  admission- 
fee  from  patients  who  have  been  discharged  upon  trial,  if  they 
should  experience  a relapse,  and  be  re-admitted  within  the  space 
of  three  months.”  “ That  no  fee  except  that  to  be  paid  on  ad- 
mission, be  demanded  from  any  patient,  who  shall  at  the  time  of 
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such  admission  be  declared  incurable ; and  that  no  fee  be  claimed 
from  any  other  patient,  after  he  or  she  shall  be  declared  incur- 
able, unless  any  patient  so  declared  incurable,  shall  be  afflicted 
with  any  malady  independent  of  Lunacy,  requiring  medical  at- 
tendance ; in  which  case,  a fee  equal  to  that  paid  on  the  admission 
of  such  patient,  shall  be  received  by  the  physician  once  in  every 
six  mouths,  during  the  continuance  of  such  disease.”  “ That  the 
physician  be  not  precluded  by  the  fees  herein  specified,  from  ac- 
cepting more  adequate  and  liberal  gratuities,  when  voluntarily- 
tendered  by  the  friends  of  patients  in  affluent  circumstances,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  assiduous  or  successful  attention.” 

Did  you,  in  the  first  instance,  object  to  the  visitation  proposed 
by  the  Bill  of  last  session,  when  that  was  depending? — It  was  the 
opinion  of  others  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  Bill,  as  it  originally 
stood,  would  have  imposed  a severe  expense  upon  the  Institution, 
and  that  some  of  the  clauses  respecting  medical  practitioners 
would  have  produced  serious  inconvenience ; and  as  we  had  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wynn,  what  we  conceived 
to  be  a complete  system  of  visitation,  and  regular  reports  both  to 
the  governors,  and  to  the  quarter  sessions,  we  conceived  that  the 
expenses  of  this  Act,  would  have  unnecessarily  withdrawn  a con- 
siderable portion  of  our  funds  ; but  when  the  modifications, 
transmitted  to  Admiral  Frank,  were  introduced,  I conceived  that 
the  Bill  was  not  in  any  respect  objectionable ; and  this  I under- 
stand to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Storer,  to  whom  this  Institution  is 
highly  indebted.  A petition  against  the  Bill  was,  I believe 
transmitted ; but  I was  not  acquainted  with  it,  until  after  it  was 
presented. 

Have  the  lightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  house,  of  which  you 
have  already  spoken,  been  adopted  from  any  advice  of  the  medical 
attendants,  with  respect  to  its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  the 
patients  ? — -The  situation  was  selected  with  a view  to  those  ob- 
jects, confoimably,  as  I believe,  to  the  advice  of  all  the  medical 
men ; but  I can  state  that  Doctor  Storer  is  particularly  an  advo- 
cate for  the  system  of  indulgence,  and  tor  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
building:  We  assign  to  each  ward  suitable  yards;  and  a portion 
of  the  ground  (of  which  we  have  about  four  acres)  is  laid  out  in 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  where  they  are  also  permitted  to 
walk  and  labour,  whenever  the  state  of  their  mind  is  such  as  to 
allow  it. 

Do  many,  in  fact,  employ  themselves  in  labour  ?— Many  do  ; 
and  it  is  the  endeavour  of  those  who  manage  the  institution,  to 
supply  the  patients  with  means  of  employment,  both  in  doors  and 
out  of  doors,  as  in  their  judgment  essentially  conducive  to  their 
health  and  recovery. 

What  species  of  employment  have  you  given  the  patients  ? — 
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Any  species  of  employment  to  which  the  patient  may  be  disposed, 
without  prejudice  to  himself,  or  those  in  Ins  class. 

Have  you  observed  more  cures  among  those  that  do  labour, 
than  among  those  who  do  not  labour  l — The  number  of  those  not 
accustomed,  in  ordinary  life,  to  labour,  confined  in  our  Institution, 
are  very  few,  the  first  class  being  only  five  in  number ; therefore 
I am  unable  to  answer  that  question  with  precision. 

What  is  the  number  of  keepers  employed  in  this  Asylum  ? — ■ 
The  keepers  of  the  first  class,  are  regulated  by  the  agreement 
with  the  fiiends  of  the  patient;  they  have  hitherto,  I believe, 
amounted  only  to  one  male,  and  one  female.  For  the  second 
class,  there  is  one  male,  and  one  female  keeper.  For  the  third 
class,  one  male,  and  one  female  : there  is  also  a gardener,  who 
officiates  without  doors  in  that  capacity ; and  were  the  keepers  or 
assistants  of  the  first  class  multiplied,  they  would  of  course  be 
available  in  cases  of  emergency.  Whenever  a patient  can  be 
conveniently  employed  in  domestic  purposes,  it  has  been  the 
practice  so  to  do,  with  the  double  intention  of  advancing  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  and  reducing  the  number  of  the  servants. 

To  the  care  of  how  many  patients  is  one  keeper,  in  your  opi- 
nion, equal,  taking  the  outrageous  with  the  placid  ? — That  will 
depend  in  some  measure,  upon  the  facility  of  communication 
existing  between  the  different  keepers ; in  one  instance  we  have  a 
keeper  for  a ward,  containing  about  ten ; in  another,  a keeper  for 
two  wards,  containing  about  twenty ; but  those  two  keepers 
could,  on  any  occasion,  co-operate  immediately  together. 

I)o  you  conceive  that  a keeper,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
equal  to  the  due  care  of  twenty  patients  ? — Twenty  patients  are 
seldom  found,  without  some  in  a state  nearly  advancing  to  reco- 
very ; and  with  a disposition,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  to  assist 
the  keeper ; though  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  them,  to  pre- 
serve our  classification  separate,  we,  in  fact,  possess  two  keepers 
to  thirty  people. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  a keeper  solely,  is  equal  to  the  management 
of  twenty  insane  patients  ? — It  is  a point  upon  which,  practically, 

I am  not  able  to  speak  with  precision  ; but  I should  not  conceive 
that  any  one  man  was  equal  to  the  care  of  twenty  patients,  unless 
he  possessed  an  immediate  communication  with  other  officers  of 
the  same  description.  And  I should  state,  that  we  have  the 
director,  his  son,  who  acts  as  secretary,  the  keeper  of  the  first  * 
class,  and  the  gardener ; all  of  whom  might,  at  a short  notice,  be 
brought  into  any  w'ard  of  the  establishment,  as  the  house  is  built 
upon  the  principle  of  immediate  communication,  and  genera! 
inspection. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  William  Tuke  called  in,  and  Examined* 

YOU  were  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Retreat  at  York?— 
I was,  and  have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  attendance  on 
Committee  meetings,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  done  respect- 
ing it,  from  the  beginning. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  in  detail,  the  practice  of  that 
establishment? — The  general  practice,  I can;  with  respect  to  the 
patients,  every  thing  is  done  by  those  that  have  the  management 
of  them,  the  Superintendent,  and  his  wife,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  female  part,  to  make  the  patients  as  comfortable  as  they  can, 
and  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  the  idea  that  they 
will  be  kindly  treated  ; that  is  generally  the  setting  out ; when  that 
is  attained,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  manage  the  patients. 

Can  you  state  the  quantum  of  personal  restraint? — That  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Do  you  often  visit  personally,  the  house  ? — Frequently. 

In  those  cases  do  you  see  all  the  patients,  and  all  the  rooms  ? 
— I generally  go  into  all  the  rooms ; sometimes  I go  into  one  of 
the  men’s  apartments,  sometimes  into  the  women’s  apartments ; 
but  1 most  frequently  go  into  all  the  apartments. 

What  is  the  regular  visitation  to  which  the  house  is  subjected, 
and  by  whom  ?— There  is  a committee  meets  once  a month,  and 
oftener  if  there  is  occasion,  on  account  of  applications  from  pa- 
tients, and  female  visitors  are  appointed  : they  are  generally  three 
or  four  in  number,  one  goes  out  every  month,  and  another  is  ap- 
pointed, and  they  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  female 
department ; the  committee  have  had  full  liberty  to  look  into 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  see  all  the  patients,  as  the  committee 
look  upon  it,  they  are  not  under  any  kind  of  restraint  from  going 
amongst  the  patients  ; they  have  but  lately  appointed  men  visitors  ; 
we  have  had  female  visitors  appointed  for  a considerable  time. 
I am  the  treasurer,  and  l generally  sit  with  the  committee ; I am 
under  the  appointment  of  the  committee.  The  committee  con- 
sist of  seven,  and  two  go  out  every  year. 
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Of  whom  does  the  committee  consist? — Seven  subscriber?. 
They  are  men  ; they  meet  once  a month,  and  minute  proceedings, 
such  as  the  reception  and  discharge  of  patients. 

Do  they  see  all  the  patients  when  they  meet? — No,  they  do 
not  make  a point  of  that ; but  we  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
kindness  of  the  superintendent,  that  the  committee  in  general, 
have  not  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  going  so  much 
about  the  house,  as  they  otherwise  probably  might  have  done  • 
but  1 more  frequently  go  than  many  of  the  committee. 

So  that  the  patients  are  not  necessarily  seen  by  the  committee? 
— No  ; we  have  had  an  appointment  of  female  visitors  some  time ; 
lately  we  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  appoint  male  visitors) 
lest  in  the  course  of  time  any  thing  should  be  introduced,  that 
might  not  be  so  easily  checked  afterwards. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  visitors  ?— The  duty  of  the  visitors  is 
to  see  all  the  patients,  and  to  make  their  observations  respecting 
the  state  of  the  house,  monthly. 

Do  the  visitors  make  any  report  to  the  committee  ? — Yes ; 
the  e is  a book  provided  for  the  female  visitors  to  make  a report 
to  the  committee,  or  make  any  suggestion  which  occurs  to  them; 
the  appointment  of  male  visitors  is  very  recent,  but  it  is  intended 
that  they  shall  report  likewise,  and  enter  their  observations  upon 

each  visit. 

Cm  you  speak,  from  your  personal  knowledge,  to  the  effect  of 
medicine,  in  cases  of  mental  derangement? — In  cases  of  mental 
der  mgemeut,  from  what  I have  learnt,  it  is  thought  very  little  can 
be  done ; but  when  the  mental  disorder  is  accompanied  by  bodily 
disease  of  one  kind  or  other,  the  removal  of  the  complaint  has 
frequently  recovered  the  patient;  this  comes  within  my  personal 
observation,  having  fiequently  enquired  into  the  effect  of  medical 
treatment. 

Are  you,  from  personal  inspection,  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  the  degrees  of  personal  restraint,  to  which  the  patients  are 

subjected  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  general  mode  of  confining  violent  or  outrageous 
maniacs?  the  full  extent  of  that  has  been  generally  by  some- 
thing of  a kind  of  belt  of  leather  round  the  body,  with  straps  to 
confine  the  arms;  that  has  fiequently  been  necessary  in  case  of 
patients  (which  is  not  uncommon)  who  have  but  very  little  leason, 
wishing  to  tear  their  own  clothes,  and  of  their  having  a disposition 
to  strike  those  that  come  near  them. 

Is  the  sti ait-waistcoat  likewise  used? — Yes,  it  is;  but  this  is 
t ‘ought  rather  preferable  to  the  strait-waistcoat  in  general,  be» 
cause  it  d a s not  neat  the  body  so  much  as  the  strait- waistcoat, 
winch  confines  the  whole  body. 

And  it  leaves  the  hands  free  for  the  use  of  the  patients? — Yes; 
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they  can  make  a little  use  of  them,  but  not  so  much  as  to  do 
mischief.  We  have  a patient  who  has  long  lucid  intervals,  but  is 
subject  to  very  violent  paroxysms,  and  very  sudden,  during  which, 
we  conceive  he  would  injure  any  person  who  came  within  his 
power ; this  man,  during  his  paroxysms,  is  confined  in  a separate 
room,  about  twelve  feet  by  eight,  where  he  lies  on  a straw-  bed, 
which  is  changed  every  day  : he  is  not  subjected  to  chains  of  any 
kind,  or  to  any  other  restraint  than  what  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, except  the  strait-waistcoat,  occasionally. 

Is  this  the  case  of  the  most  violent  patient  you  have  ? — It  is. 

Is  the  statement  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  and  which 
statement,  is  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a correct  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  treating  the  patients  at  the  York  Retreat  ?— 
I had  the  revision  of  it  before  it  went  to  the  press,  and  I know  it 
to  be  perfectly  correct. 

Do  you  know  enough  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients 
at  the  Retreat,  to  enable  you  to  inform  the  Committee,  whether 
the  patients  in  the  house  are  periodically  physicked,  bled,  vomited, 
and  bathed  ? — No  such  thing  ; with  respect  to  bathing,  the  bath 
is  frequently  used,  and  I think  the  warm  bath  more  than  the 
other,  but  the  treatment  is  not  periodical  in  either  case. 

Is  the  bath  used  medicinally,  or  for  cleanliness  ? — Partly  both ; 
but  the  warm  bath  is  used  more  medicinally,  than  the  cold  bath; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  warm  bath  has  been  found  very 
beneficial,  particularly  in  female  cases. 

None  of  those  operations  are  periodical? — No;  in  fact  very 

little  medicine  is  used.  . 

Is  the  Retreat  visited  under  Act  of  Parliament  ?— No,  it  is 
not ; we  consider  ours  a public  institution,  and  that  we  are  not 
liable  by  law  to  be  visited  at  present,  but  we  have  no  objection 
to  be  visited. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  again  called  in,  and  further 

Examined. 

HAVE  you  visited  Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  and  what  did  you 
find  the  state  of  that  House? — I visited  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital 
frequently  during  the  last  year  ; the  Steward  or  Governor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dunston,  appears  to  me  to  conduct  that  Hospital  with 
great  care  and  discrimination;  at  the  same  time  it  strikes  me 
there  are  some  radical  defects  ; many  of  the  cells  are  not  glazed  ; 
there  want  means  of  classification,  and  the  galleries  look  over  the 
large  parish  burial-ground  of  Saint  Luke’s,  in  which  there  are 
almost  daily  instances  of  interment  occurring  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  unfortunate  people  who  ar  e confined  there  ; and  the  pri- 
vies, from  being  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  are  frequently  of- 
fensive. In  some  degree  classification  is  pursued  in  the  men’s 
wing.  On  the  basement  story,  nearly  all  the  idiots  are  kept  by 
themselves ; and  there  are  rooms  independent  of  the  common 
day-rooms  in  each  of  the  women’s  galleries,  where  those  in  a 
convalescent  state  knit,  make  lace,  and  work  with  a needle  and 
thread.  In  many  of  the  cells,  every  time  that  I have  been  over 
that  Hospital,  there  have  been  persons  chained  to  a bed  nearly 
naked,  covered  only  with  a rug : but  in  making  this  remark,  I 
rather  wisli  not  to  do  it  by  way  of  blame,  because  I really  do 
know  many  instances  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  without 
such  restraint ; at  the  same  time  I think  it  is  a fact  the  Committee 
should  be  aware  of,  in  order  to  put  it  in  contrast  with  the  French 
hospitals,  where,  I am  informed,  that  a much  greater  number  of 
patients  are  confined,  and  also  the  Quakers’  Retreat  at  York, 
without  an  instance  of  the  sort. 

What  is  the  number  of  patients  in  confinement  ? — I was  there 
on  the  23d  ol  April  last ; it  was  then  remarkably  full ; I think 
there  were  330 ; about  300  is  the  general  number.  I should 
state,  that  [ tasted  the  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  which  were  all 
excellent ; and  that  some  of  the  convalescent  patients  stated  to 
me,  that  the  greatest  comfort  which  could  be  allowed  to  them 
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would  be  an  allowance  of  snuff  and  tobacco  to  the  men,  and  tea 
and  sugar  to  the  women. 

From  your  observation,  do  you  conceive  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  in  Bethlem  were  chained  when  you  first 
visited  it  in  the  spring  of  181 4 than  in  Saint  Luke’s? — I appre- 
hend that  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  proportion  under  violent 
coercion  w'as  infinitely  greater  in  Bethlem  than  in  Saint  Luke’s  ; 
but  as  l have  already  stated  to  the  Committee,  on  the  23d  of 
April  this  year,  I saw'  but  one  person  in  chains  in  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital. 

Did  you  not  see  many  more  in  Bethlem,  in  the  spring  of  the 
last  year,  without  clothes,  than  in  Saint  Luke’s  ? — 1 here  w ere  a 
class  of  persons  in  Bethlem,  that  of  patients,  wrapped  up  in  a 
mere  blanket- gown,  and  chained  to  the  side  of  a room,  who 
w'ere  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  Saint  Luke’s  ; those  patients  are 
such  persons  as  are  not  aware  of  the  necessities  of  nature ; and  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  patients  whom  I saw'  naked 
and  chained  in  bed  in  Saint  Luke’s  w'ere  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  it  was  a different  mode  of  treatment  pursued  in  each 
H ospital. 

At  Saint  Luke’s  are  the  patients  that  are  outrageous  kept  in 
the  same  apartments  with  those  that  are  passive  ? — In  some  in- 
stances those  that  are  very  noisy  are  confined  to  a ceil,  but  those 
who  are  violent  without  being  noisy,  are  chained  in  the  day- 
rooms. 

Were  the  quiet  patients  there  ? — Yes.  There  is  a very  remark- 
able man  in  Saint  Luke’s,  a sailor,  who  is  leg-locked  and  hand- 
cuffed, but  l do  not  make  this  remark  at  all  by  way  of  com- 
plaint, as  I consider  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  animals 
whom  I have  ever  seen;  fastened  as  he  is,  he  flies  at  you,  and 
would  seize  any  body  within  his  reach  with  his  teeth.  Such  a 
man  as  that  must  be  chained. 

Have  the  patients  separate  beds  in  Saint  Luke’s? — T believe  in 
every  instance,  and  in  most  instances  separate  rooms ; but  I find 
upon  enquiry  that  those  persons  whose  minds  arc  bent  on  com- 
mitting suicide,  are  prevented  by  the  knowledge  that  they  sleep 
in  a room  where  another  person  is  always  sleeping,  and  those  pa- 
tients are  put  in  rooms  where  there  are  two  or  three  beds. 

Have  you  visited  Guy  s Hospital;  and  in  what  state  did  you 
find  the  insane  patients  in  that  Hospital? — There  is  award  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  which  is  calculated  to  receive  twenty  female  pa- 
tients, termed  incurable ; it  is  a separate  building  from  the  gene- 
ral Hospital,  and  is,  by  being  adapted  to  afford  the  keeper  a 
complete  and  constant  inspection  of  every  part,  by  superior 
modes  of  ventilation,  and  in  all  other  respects  more  suitably  con- 
structed than  any  other  erection  for  the  insane  within  the  bills  of 
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mortality.  The  bedsteads  for  the  wet  patients  are  lined  with 
lead,  and  sloping  to  one  corner ; the  urine  runs  off  without  any 
offensive  smell  whatever,  which  is  common  in  all  the  other  Hos- 
pitals I visited.  Instead  of  a strait-waistcoat,  in  hot  weather  a 
leather  belt  is  substituted,  which  is  girted  round  the  body  with  a 
small  strap  round  each  arm,  which  allows  the  patient  the  use  of 
her  hands  without  the  heat  of  a strait-waistcoat.  There  is  a chair 
for  a very  violent  patient,  that  is  stuffed  much  higher  than  her 
head,  and  on  each  side,  so  that  when  she  is  fastened  in  it,  in  the 
most  violent  paroxysms  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  receive  the 
slightest  injury  from  blows,  which  she  otherwise  might  receive 
against  the  wall.  There  are  in  this  Hospital  two  patients,  and 
sometimes  there  may  be  more,  who  are  perfectly  naked  upon 
straw ; one  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  at  all  to  be  com- 
plained of ; she  is  a poor  withered  old  idiot,  who  lies  in  a torpid 
state,  and  could  receive  no  comforts  whatever;  it  can  only  be 
said  that  she  is  in  existence ; and  from  her  not  being  aware  of  the 
necessities  of  nature,  I hardly  know  that  it  can  be  said  that  she 
could  be  done  better  by  than  her  being  permitted  to  remain  co- 
vered with  clean  straw,  which  I believe  is  changed  daily : 1 think 
she  is  incapable  of  knowing  what  a comfort  means. 

In  this  Hospital  are  there  any  complaints  of  the  patients  in  the 
other  part  of  .the  Hospital  being  disturbed  by  the  insane  ones? — 
The  building  is  so  distinct  and  perfect  from  the  rest  of  the  Hos- 
pital, that  1 have  no  conception  that  any  noise  made  within  it 
could  affect  the  patients  of  the  general  Hospital  as  much  as  the 
noise  arising  from  the  adjoining  streets. 

Can  you  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  at  what  distance 
the  Insane  ward  is  from  the  rest  of  the  Hospital? — I should 
think,  speaking  from  guess,  perhaps  150  yards;  it  is  built  upon 
the  panoptican  system,  entirely  on  the  ground  floor ; it  is  a half 
panoptican. 

Is  this  the  best  planned  of  any  one  you  have  seen  ? — Yes  it  is. 

Do  you  conceive  it  might  be  improved  upon?— The  principle, 

I think,  cannot  be ; this  is  on  a small  scale,  and  capable  of  ex- 
tension. 


Mercurii,  24 0 die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honorable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr. Thomas  Dunston  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YY  HAT  are  you  ? — Master  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Old-street. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation? — About  thirty-five 
years,  and  eight  years  at  Bethkm  before  that. 
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What  is  the  number  of  patients  in  that  Hospital  ?— 298  at  this 
time.  / 

What  is  the  proportion  of  males  and  females,  curable  and  in- 
curable?— I think,  incurable  at  this  time,  there  are  99:  we 
usually  have  a hundred,  but  there  is  one  vacancy  at  this  time.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  are  about  140  males,  the  re- 
mainder females. 

What  proportion  of  the  incurables  are  male,  and  what  propor- 
tion female  ?• — I believe  the  males  are  about  forty,  the  remainder 
females. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  curable  ? — Of  the  200  curable  pa- 
tients, t^ere  are  between  BO  and  90  males,  remainder  females. 

By  what  means  are  patients  admitted? — By  a petition,  signed 
by  a medical  man,  and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  pa- 
rish where  the  person  resided  when  he  became  deranged. 

To  whom  is  that  addressed  ? — To  the  Governors  of  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Has  every  person  who  is  suffering  under  that  calamity  a right 
of  admission  into  St.  Luke’s,  or  by  whose  authority  is  such  ad- 
mission granted  ? — The  admission  is  by  the  Committee,  on  the 
production  of  the  petition  and  certificate,  if  their  cases  come 
within  the  rules  laid  down  ; namely,  having  become  deranged 
within  twelve  months. 

What  number  of  patients  can  St.  Luke’s  conveniently  hold  ?-— 
It  is  estimated  at  300 ; 1 have  had  305,  but  it  is  found  a little 
inconvenient. 

Do  you  know  whether  applications  have  ever  been  refused,  for 
w ant  of  room  ? - Yes  ; at  this  time  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  waiting. 

There  are  100  incurable  patients  now  upon  the  Foundation? — 
Yes. 

There  is  one  vacancy  ?— Yes. 

How  many  candidates  are  there  for  that  vacancy? — I think 
there  are  at  this  time  nearly  700  waiting. 

Have  you  any  notion  what  is  the  number  of  persons  in  confine- 
ment, in  London  aud  its  neighbourhood,  as  insane  patients? — I 
really  cannot  exactly  answer  that  question  ; I should  suppose  6 or 
7,000. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  vacancies  that  you  have,  each 
year,  in  the  incurable  list  ? — They  very  rarely  get  well ; now  and 
then  one  does ; it  is  only  in  consequence  of  their  dropping  off  by 
old  age ; one  has  been  now  forty  years : there  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  in  a year. 

What  is  the  ordinary  number  of  years  that  a patient  is  on  the 
list  to  be  received  as  an  incurable  into  St.  Luke’s,  before  he  is  so 
received? — The  average  of  the  time  at  this  period  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  before  it  comes  to  their  turn.  t 
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What  is  the  average  mortality  within  St.  Luke’s  ?• — I cannot 
speak  correctly;  I should  say,  speaking  at  the  moment,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  annually. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  number  of  persons  an- 
nually admitted  on  the  curable  list  ? — L cannot  charge  my  memory 
exactly. 

As  many  as  200? — I should  think  that  number,  or  from  that 
to  240. 

If  patients  are  admitted  into  St.  Luke’s  on  the  first  of  January, 
on  the  first  of  January  following,  if  they  are  not  discharged  as 
cured,  they  are  turned  out  of  the  Hospital  to  make  room  for 
others,  they  having  been  their  year  of  probation? — Yes;  it  hap- 
pens that  they  stay  six  days  beyond  the  twelvemonth,  on  account 
of  the  twelvemonth  being  up  the  day  after  the  Friday  on  which  the 
Committee  meet,  so  that  they  cannot  he  discharged  till  the  next 
Friday. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
out  of  the  200  that  have  been  annually  received,  how  many  have 
been  discharged  as  cured  ? — I cannot  correctly  ; but  I will  fur- 
nish such  account. 

What  becomes  of  those  persons  when  they  are  so  discharged 
from  the  Hospital  ? — That  rests  entirely  with  their  friends ; many 
of  them  support  them  at  different  houses  round  London,  and 
many  of  them  return  to  their  parishes. 

Hoes  not  some  friend  of  the  parties  enter  into  a recognizance 
for  taking  back  the  body  of  the  person  within  the  twelvemonth  ? 
— Yes  ; within  seven  days  after  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Hospital. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  parishes? — Yes. 

They  engage  under  a penalty  ? — Yes;  two  securities  in  100/. 
penalty. 

What  medical  attendants  are  there  in  the  Hospital  ? — There  is 
a physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary ; the  apothecary  resides  in 
the  house : Mr.  Vaux  has  been  our  surgeon  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  years  ; the  apothecary  has  been  for  a few  months. 

What  is  the  inspection  which  takes  place  in  the  Hospital? — 
The  apothecary  goes  round  every  day ; the  physician  comes  three 
times  a week. 

Hoes  the  apothecary  visit  every  cell  daily? — Where  there  is 
anybody  in  bed,  he  goes,  particularly  if  they  are  ill ; most  of  the 
patients  are  up : he  goes  into  the  airing-room  with  the  servant, 
and  knows  how  they  all  are. 

He  personally  looks  at  every  separate  patient? — Yes. 

When  the  physician  attends  three  times  a week,  does  he  do  the 
same? — One  day  in  the  week  he  examines  every  patient  sepa- 
rately ; the  other  days  he  goes  and  sees  them  promiscuously. 
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If  any  person  is  particularly  ill,  he  goes  to  visit  them? — Yes, 
he  does ; myself  or  Mrs.  Dunston  informs  him,  and  he  goes  to 
visit  them. 

How  many  keepers  are  there  in  each  ward  ? — We  have  only 
three  male  keepers,  one  to  each  gallery ; but  there  are  two  as- 
sistants. 

That  is,  for  the  curable  and  incurable  ? — Yes. 

How  many  keepers  to  the  female  wards? — There  are  four 
female  keepers,  besides  the  matron  and  the  assistant  matron. 

Have  the  male  keepers  any  thing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
female  wards? — Yes;  when  there  happens  to  be  a patient  that 
the  female  keepers  cannot  manage,  one  of  the  male  keepers  is 
appointed  to  assist  her,  which  is  frequently  the  case  ; 1 have  gone 
a bundled  times  myself. 

Such  male  keeper  never  has  any  communication  with  the  fe- 
male ward,  except  in  the  presence  of  a female  keeper  or  the  ma- 
tron?— None,  except  carrying  up  the  provisions  and  coals,  which 
is  to  the  servant. 

When  he  carries  the  coals  and  provisions,  does  he  enter  the 
gallery,  or  leave  them  at  the  grating  at  the  door? — He  enters 
the  galleiy  and  sets  them  down  at  the  side-table,  and  calls  the 
maid  ; the  maid  comes  and  receives  them,  and  the  man  goes  away. 


Jovis,  2.5"  die  Mail,  18 Jo. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunston,  Master  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital, 
called  in,  and  delivered  the  Jot/owing  Paper. 
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cines  tor  their  Lunacy. 

The  Average  of  the  incurable  Patients,  from  3 to  5 per  year. 
Waiting  to  be  admitted  upon  that,  about  700. 


[Examined,  as  follows :] 

WHAT  proportion  of  your  patients  are  under  restraint? — I 
believe  at  this  time  we  have  not  above  live. 

In  the  whole? — In  the  whole;  sometimes  we  have  more;  but 
1 think  at  this  time,  as  near  as  I can  judge,  about  five  patients. 
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And  how  many  that  do  not  wear  clothes,  what  you  call  blanket 
patients  ? — We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  ; if  they  are  ever  so  bad, 
and  nasty  and  dirty,  they  are  kept  in  bed  one  day,  and  their 
things  washed  and  then  put  on  again,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
walk  about. 

Who,  in  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  is  authorised  to  impose  perso- 
nal restraint  on  the  patients? — Nobody  except  myself;  I do  not 
suffer  the  servants  to  do  it  without  my  directions. 

And  you  do  not  apply  to  the  physicians? — No,  and  never  have 
since  I have  been  there. 

They  have  confidence  in  you,  and  do  not  interfere? — They 
have. 

Which  do  you  prefer  of  these  tw  o,  the  strait  waistcoat  or  ma- 
nacles ? — Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  use  both,  because  they 
will  burst  the  waistcoat  out,  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  but  not  often. 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer  ? — I should  impose  the  hand- 
cuffs before  the  waistcoat. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  handcuffs  then,  in  your  opinion,  over 
the  strait-waistcoat? — There  is  not  the  risk  of  the  patient’s  hurt- 
ing himself  with  the  strings,  which  they  will  attempt  very  often. 

Is  not  the  strait-waistcoat  more  against  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tients than  the  manacles  ? — I think  it  is. 

Is  not  it  more  heating,  for  instance  ? — Certainly. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  a ligature  from  behind  the  shoulders 
of  the  patient,  confining  the  upper  joints  of  the  arms,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  manacles,  as  giving  more  use  of  the  hands 
to  the  patients  in  the  calls  of  nature? — l do  not  think  it  would  be 
so  pleasant  to  the  patient;  I think  it  would  be  more  punishment; 
he  would  be  more  confined  witli  it  than  with  his  hands  before 
him ; I think  it  would  be  more  hurtful  to  his  joints. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  officiate  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  before 
you  were  removed  to  Saint  Luke’s  ?— I was  first  an  Assistant 
Keeper  there,  and  afterwards  a Keeper. 

Did  you  become  Master  as  soon  as  you  removed  to  Saint 
Luke’s  ? — I did. 

What  officer  at  Bethlem  do  you  conceive  stands  in  a situation 
corresponding  to  that  of  Master  at  Saint  Luke’s?— -The  Steward. 

Who  was  Steward  at  Bethlem  during  your  stay  there  ? — There 
were  two  ; one  Mr.  Rushworth  was  Steward  w'hen  I first  went 
theie,  the  other  was  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Allavoine  did  not  come  till  after  you  left? — No. 

Do  you  kn  >w:  any  thing  of  the  management  of  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital since  you  left  it? — 1 do  not:  l w'ent  to  see  a man  who  was 
confined  there,  and  thought  it  very  improperly  done. 

What  man;  do  you  lecollect  his  name? — I cannot  be  certain 
but  1 think  it  was  Norris.  ’ 
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On  what  account  do  you  think  he  was  improperly  confined  ? — 
By  the  iron  round  his  neck. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  had  any  irons  round  his  body  ? — I think 
there  was  one. 

Were  you  permitted  to  examine  him  ? — No,  I was  not. 

You  have  then  only  a recollection  of  the  general  manner  in 
which  he  was  confined,  extending  only  from  your  own  personal 
observation  to  the  collar  round  his  neck,  and  the  iron  bar  behind  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  examining  the  man  ? — I asked  him 
how  he  did ; he  said,  he  was  pretty  well.  I asked  him  further, 
if  he  found  his  confinement  any  punishment  to  him  ? he  said,  he 
should  rather  have  his  liberty.  And  I asked  him  further,  if  he 
could  conduct  himself  without  any  danger  to  the  people  about  the 
place,  if  he  had  his  liberty?  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  pro- 
mise; and  I was  afraid  I went  further  then  than  I had-any  busi- 
ness to  do  in  a strange  house. 

Did  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any  thing  in  his  conduct  or  appear- 
ance, that  rendered  such  a confinement  necessary  ? — From  the  ap- 
pearance I saw,  I did  not  think  there  was. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  you  have  been  in  Saint  Luke’s, 
have  you  not  frequently  had  persons  in  the  most  outrageous  de- 
grees of  insanity  ?— Yes ; I had  one  that  broke  out  of  the  New 
Prison,  Clerkenwell ; he  told  the  keepers  there,  they  should  not 
keep  him  ; and  he  would  show  them  that  they  should  not ; he 
broke  all  his  chains,  and  broke  through  the  wall,  and  the  keep- 
ers brought  him  to  me ; they  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
I believe  the  man  was  a master  baker ; they  could  not  keep  him 
in  the  house,  they  could  not  confine  him. 

Have  you  had  many  other  instances  of  persons  quite  or  nearly 
as  outrageous  as  that  man  ? — Yes,  I have. 

Have  you  had  many  persons,  from  whom  you  would  have  ap- 
prehended danger  to  the  keeper,  if  at  liberty  ? — Yes,  a great  ma- 
ny in  my  time. 

Did  you  ever  think  it  necessary  to  confine  any  one  of  them 
in  a manner  at  all  resembling  that  in  which  Norris  was  confined? 
— 1 never  did. 

How  long  at  a time  have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
on  the  strait-waistcoat,  or  manacles  or  footlocks  ? — [ have  changed 
the  position  of  their  confinement ; I have  found  it  necessary5  to 
let  them  walk  about  in  the  day,  and  confine  them  at  night. 

For  how  long  a time,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollec- 
tion, have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  most  outrage- 
ous maniac  chained  down  to  his  bed  ? — l have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  them  in  bed  above  four  or  five  days  at  a time ; 

I have  got  them  up  then,  bad  as  they  were,  and  put  their  clothe# 
on,  and  confined  them. 
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And  when  they  were  thus  got  up,  in  what  manner  were  they 
then  confined  ? — I had  once,  and  never  but  once,  a small  iron  belt 
in  the  form  almost  of  a dog’s  collar;  it  just  fitted  the  man,  so 
that  he  could  not  get  it  under  his  legs  or  over  his  head  ; and  a 
wrist-lock  on  each  hand  ; his  hands  were  at  liberty  : and  so  con- 
fined, he  was  permitted  to  walk  about  without  restraint. 

Agreeably  to  the  experience  you  have  had  now  of  forty  years, 
can  you  conceive  in  any  case  it  could  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  chained  down  to  his  bed  for  nine  years  together  ? — No,  nor 
nine  weeks. 

You  have  said,  that  when  you  visited  Norris,  you  only  saw  an 
iron  chain  or  collar  round  his  neck  ? — An  iron  chain  about  his 
neck ; and  there  was  something  round  his  body,  but  I could  not 
tell  what. 

When  in  conversation  with  Norris,  did  you  observe  the  soli- 
dity of  the  iron  about  his  neck?— It  was  loose  about  his  neck. 

Was  it  a heavy  chain,  or  a light  one? — It  was  thicker  than  a 
dog-chain,  and  I thought  it  quite  thick  enough  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made  use  of ; but  I cannot  tell  how  thick  it  was. 

Was  it  not  sufficient  to  hold  any  man,  under  any  circumstances  ? 
— I should  think  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  almost  a cart- 
horse. 

What  effect  have  you  observed  severity  of  confinement,  or  the 
jeverse,  to  produce  upon  the  mental  health  of  the  patient? — The 
most  tender  treatment  is  always  the  best,  and  will  do  the  most. 

Does  not  severity  and  restraint  retard  the  cure  ?— That  depends 
entirely  on  the  case. 

Does,  or  does  not,  severe  restraint  retard  the  cure  ? — I have 
always  dealt  kindly  with  them  ; mild  treatment  always  does  best,  I 
have  found. 

Under  whose  inspection  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Luke’s  ?— There 
is  a Committee  of  thirty  Governors. 

How  olten  do  they  visit,  and  111  what  number? — Some  of  them 
come  always  weekly,  and  sometimes  twice  a week. 

How  many  ? — t rom  two  to  four  come  every  Friday,  and  some- 
times half  a dozen,  and  some  of  them  on  other  days. 

In  those  visitations,  by  whom  are  the  Committee  attended  ? — 
The  physician  and  surgeon,  and  I myself  attend  on  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  apothecary,  if  he  is  wanted.  , 

Do  they  go  all  over  the  house  ? — Frequently. 

Not  constantly  ? — No,  but  frequently. 

^ When  they  go  all  over  the  house,  do  they  see  every  patient  ? — 
1 hey  mosljy  do  ; they  have  all  the  doors  open. 

I hey  see  the  bed-rooms  as  well  as  the  galleries? — Yes. 

Does  the  physician  administer  medicine  to  the  insane  persons 
for  their  insanity? — Mostly  for  their  bodily  health  ; and  there  are 
other  medicines  for  insanity. 
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They  do  attend  to  that  regularly  ? — Yes. 

In  no  case  have  you  two  in  a bed  ? — No. 

Are  the  clean  patients  mixed  with  those  who  are  insensible  to 
the  calls  of  nature  ? — The  unclean  patients  have  a room  separate 
to  themselves,  and  I have  thought  of  making  that  room  bigger,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  big  enough ; the  clean  patients  have  a larger 
room ; the  unclean  patients  have  clean  blankets  every  night,  and 
straw ; the  wet  straw  is  taken  away  every  morning. 

And  the  clean  patients  have  beds  ? — Yes,  flock  beds. 

Are  the  violent  cases  separated  from  the  more  placid  ? — Yes  ; 
the  violent  cases  are  put  in  a small  warming-room,  and  kept  se- 
parate from  the  quiet  ones. 

What  number  of  keepers  have  you  to  the  men  patients  ? — Oue 
in  each  gallery. 

And  how  many  patients  are  there  in  the  gallery  ? — Between 
thirty  and  forty ; then  there  are  two  assistants  to  each  gallery  if 
any  thing  is  wanted,  and  there  is  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 
female  keepers. 

You  have  mentioned  that  a violent  patient  will  sometimes  tear 
a strait-waistcoat  to  pieces  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  so  strength- 
ening a strait-waistcoat  with  leather  as  to  render  it  impossible 
even  for  the  strongest  or  most  violent  maniac  to  burst  it  open  ? — 
I think  it  might  be  done ; at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  so  safe,  for,  from  experience,  the  idea  of  the  chain  is 
half  the  confinement  to  them,  and  it  gives  them  more  liberty,  and 
does  not  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; they  would  be  always 
trying  to  burst  a strait- waistcoat. 


Mr.  George  Vaux  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Luke’s? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  attended  St.  Luke’s  in  the  capacity  of 
Surgeon  ? — 1 believe  above  twenty  years,  but  I do  not  exactly 
know  how  long  ; ever  since  the  new  Hospital  was  built. 

What  is  the  attendance  required  of  you,  and  in  what  manner  is 
it  executed  ? — That  which  is  required  at  the  Hospital  is  that  which 
is  required  in  all  families  where  they  are  liable  to  accidents,  and 
so  on  ; I am  sent  for,  if  I am  wanted. 

Then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  treatment,  ex- 
cept when  sent  for  on  cases  especially  surgical  ? — Yes;  but  I 
consider  it  also  as  within  my  province  to  watch  the  state  of  the 
patients’  extremities  in  cold  weather,  and  apply  remedies,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  mortification ; managed  as  they  now  are,  that 
is  very  seldom  required ; but  unless  it  was  attended  to,  it  might 
be  followed  by  bad  consequences. 
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Is  it  usual  in  St.  Luke’s  to  bleed  the  patients  in  considerable 
numbers  at  any  period  of  the  year  ? — If  I understand  the  ques- 
tion correctly,  it  is,  whether  I,  as  Surgeon  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
have  been  desired,  or  it  is  expected  to  be  done,  or  it  is  part  of 
the  practice  of  the  House,  that  the  patients  should  be  bled  for 
their  insanity,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; no  such  practice 
has  ever  prevailed,  since  I was  Surgeon  to  Luke’s  Hospital ; what 
the  Surgeon  orders  for  the  patients,  the  Apothecary  prepares, 
and  gives  to  the  patients,  according  to  the  instructions  he  has  for 
the  purpose. 

Who  are  the  Physician  and  Apothecary  to  St.  Luke’s? — Dr. 
Sutherland  is  the  Physician,  and  Mr.  D’Aranda  is  the  Apothe- 
cary. 

Is  the  Apothecary  resident  in  the  Hospital  ? — He  is  resident  in 
the  Hospital. 

Veneris,  26°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Alexander  Robert  Sutherland  called  in,  and 

Examined. 

YOU  are  Physician  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  ? — I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  so? — Since  March  1811. 

Since  you  have  been  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  have  the 
patients  of  that  Hospital  been  medically  treated  for  the  cure  and 
removal  of  their  mental  diseases? — Yes,  particularly  where  there 
is  any  bodily  indisposition  accompanying  the  malady ; when  we 
admit  fresh  cases,  there  is  generally  some  derangement  of  the 
system,  mixed  with  the  mental  disorder. 

They  have  medicine  for  the  cure  and  correction  of  their  mental 
diseases? — Yes;  I myself  generally  attack  the  cases  of  mental 
disorder  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  I find  it  answer  ex- 
ceedingly well,  the  patients  invariably  have  tonic  medicines. 

With  a viewf  to  their  mental  disease  ? — Yes  ; moral  treatment  is 
of  course  more  especially  important  in  the  treatment  of  persons 
labouring  under  mental  disorder. 

Do  you  endeavour  to  alter  or  rectify  the  state  of  the  stomach 
by  tonics,  purgative  medicines,  or  emetics,  or  by  all  the  three? — 
As  occasion  may  require ; there  can  be  no  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment, I presume. 

^ ou  mean  that  you  endeavour  peculiarly  to  adapt  your  treatment 
to  the  state  of  each  individual  patient? — Decidedly  so. 

Is  any  thing  like  a periodical  exhibition  of  medicine,  or  periodi- 
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cal  bleeding  of  a number  of  patients,  adopted  or  followed  in  Saint 
Luke’s  Hospital  ?-  -Certainly  not. 

Is  the  use  or  exhibition  of  emetics  frequent  ?■ — Only  when  re- 
commended by  myself;  I occasionally  find  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  emetics,  but  just  as  I should  to  any  other  patient  whose 
stomach  required  it;  I very  often  employ  the  bath  of  surprise, 
cold  bathing,  but  that  is  dependent  upon  my  recommendation. 

You  do  that  only  in  particular  cases? — Only  in  particular  cases  ; 
after  examining  the  patient,  I sometimes  recommend  it. 

Ho  you,  or  do  you  not,  consider  one  year  too  short  a period  at 
which  to  give  up  any  expectation  of  cure,  and  consequently  any 
medical  treatment  for  the  disorder  ? — It  is  decidedly  too  short  a 
period  in  some  instances,  because  we  frequently  find  patients  re- 
cover after  that  period : therefore,  in  dismissing  a patient  after 
having  been  twelve  months  in  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  we  never 
make  use  of  the  term  incurable  ; they  merely  leave  us  uncured. 

Do  you  not  conceive  the  nature  of  the  diet  of  the  patient  a very 
important  circumstance  in  the  cure? — It  ought  to  be  occasionally 
regulated,  but  I should  say,  only  where  bodily  indisposition  is 
present ; the  treatment  of  insane  cases,  I think,  is  generally  too 
much  on  the  system  of  lowering  ; cases  of  mental  excitement  are 
too  frequently  treated  as  cases  of  active  inflammation. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  mixture  of  patients,  in  different  stages 
of  insanity,  must  tend  very  much  to  diminish  the  chance  of  cure 
of  those  that  are  the  most  quiet  ? — I should  say,  the  arrangement 
ought  not  to  be  too  minute,  for  we  find  the  convalescent  patient 
exceedingly  serviceable  in  respect  of  the  other  patients. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  mixture  of  forty  or  fifty  patients,  in 
different  stages  of  insanity,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  chance  of 
the  recovery  of  those  that  are  the  most  placid  ? — Certainly  it  must 
be  detrimental,  if  there  is  no  classification  ; one  would  avoid  dis- 
tressing the  mind  by  the  sight  of  those  who  are  furious,  or  in  a 
state  of  fatuity. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  use  of  a strait  waistcoat  is  very 
heating  to  the  patients  frequently  ? — It  frequently  is,  in  the  summer 
months  particularly. 

And  so  far  has  a tendeucy  to  retard  the  progress  of  recovery  ? 
— I can  hardly  state  whether  it  might  have  an  effect  in  retarding 
the  recovery  ; it  might  induce  bodily  indisposition  and  great  de- 
bility. 

Is  it  of  importance  to  the  cure  of  a patient,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  unnecessary  irritation  of  the  mind  ? — Surely. 

What  is  your  opinion  respecting  confinement  in  irons,  or  any 
other  confinement  beyond  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  with 
a particular  view  to  that  point  ? — In  a private  establishment  I do 
not  make  use  of  irons,  but  I must  confess  that  the  handcuff,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  summer  months,  is  decidedly  better  than  the  strait 
waistcoat  in  keeping  the  patient  uniformly  cool  and  comfortable  ; 
I shoulcj  give  the  preference  to  that  system  of  confinement;  but  in 
private  institutions,  it  creates  alarm  perhaps  of  the  friends,  and 
would  not  be  submitted  to  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  so  formidable 
as  might  be  conceived. 

Would  not  a ligature  from  behind  the  patient,  confining  the 
upper  joints  of  his  arms,  render  him  perfectly  incapable  of  "doing 
mischief,  and  be  more  comfortable  to  him  than  the  strait  waistcoat 
or  manacles,  by  giving  him  more  use  of  his  hands  f — I should  con- 
ceive there  must  be  great  caution  necessary  in  the  application  of 
such  a ligature. 

Any  more  than  in  the  case  of  manacles  ? — 1 There  is  no  chance 
of  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  a manacle ; I 
should  not  entrust  the  application  of  this,  as  I conceive  of  it  in  mv 
own  mind,  to  the  keeper. 

But  you  would  that  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  or  the  manacles  ? 

Yes. 

Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  confine  the  arms  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  already  proposed,  by  a strap  of 
such  kind  and  species  as  would  not  be  liable  to  the  inconvenience 
suggested  ?— Yes,  I think  it  might  be  made  a very  good  thing,  by 
preventing  its  being  removed  lower  down  the  body,  letting’ the 
strap  pass  over  the  shoulders. 


Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  confinement  of  the  patient,  beyond 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  tends  to  create  such  an  irrita- 
tion of  mind  as  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  cure  ?■ — Any  un- 
necessary confinement,  I should  say,  would  interfere  with  the 
cure ; it  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  to  sooth  and  encourage  the 
patient. 

Does  not  the  degree  of  confinement  which  may  be  necessary 
depend  very  much  upon  the  number  of  attendants  who  are  kgpt  ? 
—It  must  certainly.  In  public  establishments,  the  convalescents 
frequently  give  assistance  to  the  keepers,  which  renders  a greater 
number  of  keepers  unnecessary  ; this  cannot  be  looked  to  in  pri- 
vate establishments.  r 

Do  you  act  as  physician  to  any  other  house  for  the  reception  of 
Lunatics  ? I have  two  establishments  of  my  own. 

You  do  not  there  use  periodical  bleeding,  purging,  or  vomiting  r 
— No,  certainly  not. 

\\  hat  is  the  number  of  patients  in  those  two  establishments  ? — 

t present  there  are  sixteen  at  Fisher  House,  Islington ; and 
thirty  at  Blacklands,  in  the  King’s  Road. 

How  often  do  you  attend  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  ' Three  times 

a week. 


Y hen  you  do  so  attend,  do  you  see  all  the  patients  ? — On  the 
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Monday,  which  is  termed  the  visiting  day,  I examine  each  patient 
individually ; the  Wednesday  is  appropriated  to  visiting  the  incur- 
ables, and  attending  to  any  case  that  may  have  become  unwell 
since  my  last  visit ; on  the  Friday  we  admit  fresh  cases,  and  dis- 
miss others  who  have  been  twelve  months  in  the  house,  or  are 
cured  ; and  after  the  Board,  I examine  each  fresh  case  in  my  own 
room,  and  attend  to  any  case  that  may  want  my  assistance,  pre- 
vious to  leaving  the  Hospital.  I attend  on  intervening  days,  in 
case  of  being  sent  for,  but  there  is  a resident  apothecary  who  is 
always  in  attendance. 

Supposing  a patient  to  experience  a sudden  return  of  reason, 
how  long  would  he  be  continued  a patient  in  Saint  Luke’s  before 
he  was  dismissed  ? — I generally  w ish  to  keep  such  a case  a month 
or  six  weeks. 

When  you  have  convinced  yourself  of  a patient’s  return  to 
sanity,  you  dismiss  him? — Yes,  I report  him  as  cured. 


Martis,  30°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  V aux,  Surgeon  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  again  call- 
ed in ; and  desired  to  add  to  the  evidence  he  before  gave,  the 
following  circumstances,  which  it  had,  since  his  examination, 
occurred  to  him,  might  be  useful  for  the  Committee  to  be  in- 
formed of. 

THE  Surgeon  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  a Member  of  the  House 
Committee  ; if  any  person  laboured  under  any  other  affliction  than 
merely  madness,  it  might  be  a question  whether  it  was  safe  to  admit 
him  into  the  house  ; if,  for  instance,  a man  was  walking  on  crutches, 
it  might  be  thought  unsafe  to  admit  him,  for  such  instruments 
might  be  used  mischievously  by  the  other  patients.  If  any  incon- 
venient effect  should  arise  from  the  coercion  of  the  patients,  the 
Surgeon  would  be  applied  to  immediately  ; supposing  it  happened 
in  the  night,  he  would  be  applied  to  in  the  morning,  to  do  what 
was  necessary,  and  to  take  proper  care  of  the  patients. 


Jovis,  8°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

William  Smith,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee,  again 

Examined. 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  ? — I w'as  at  St. 
Luke’s  once  the  last  year,  after  having  seen  Bethlem  ; and  although 
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much  of  the  difference  I observed  might  be  owing  to  the  better 
state  of  the  building,  St.  Luke’s  being  newer,  and  in  every  respect 
apparently  more  comfortable,  yet  I could  not  but  think  that  there 
was  considerable  difference  in  the  management  also,  and  that  all 
those  differences  were  in  favour  of  St.  Luke’s ; in  particular,  there 
seemed  greatly  more  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  Patients  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Superintendent  and  unquestionably  there 
was  more  cleanliness  and  less  confinement,  both  as  to  the  num- 
bers confined,  and  as  to  severity.  On  my  visit  to  Bethlem  this 
year,  I think  it  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  state  in 
which  St.  Luke’s  was  on  my  visit  last  year ; I also  some  time  ago 
visited  the  insane  ward  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  which  upon  the  whole 
appeared  to  me  to  be  under  better  regulation  than  any  of  them ; I 
saw  the  female  Patients  at  dinner,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  under  no  restraint  but  the  vigilance  of  the  Superintendents ; 
there  were  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  were  under  some  re- 
straint who  were  prevented  from  feeding  themselves,  and  every 
pains  appeared  to  be  taken  to  keep  all  the  apartments  as  clean  as 
possible,  to  give  to  the  Patients  every  comfort  which  their  situa- 
tion was  capable  of  receiving,  and  to  prevent  them  from  incom- 
moding each  other,  either  by  act  or  by  violence  of  language ; the 
building  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Hospital,  so  as 
to  preveut  the  Patients  in  the  other  wards  being  at  all  incommod- 
ed by  the  Lunatics ; I particularly  observed  that  more  attention 
had  been  bestowed,  and  more  ingenuity  exercised,  in  the  various 
modes  of  confinement,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a state  of  perfect 
safety,  with  as  little  irritation  or  injury  to  the  body  as  I ap- 
prehend possible ; all  those  Lunatics  were  paupers.  I have 
also  seen  Miles’s  House  at  Hoxton;  the  Norfolk  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  Bethlem  Hospital  at  Norwich;  in  none  of  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  did  I observe  the  same  severity  of 
confinement  which  was  exercised  in  Bethlem  at  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  there.  In  those  at  Norwich,  very  great  attention  was 
paid  not  merely  to  the  corporeal  complaints  of  the  Patients,  but 
also  to  their  mental  disorder;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  visited,  I am  confident  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  in- 
stance of  abuse  or  ill-treatment  to  escape  notice : I saw  some 
persons  there,  in  a state  of  dreadful  insanity,  but  no  one  of  them 
confined  in  a manner  that  gave  any  idea  of  cruelty ; and  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  degree  of  confinement  at  Bethlem  arose 
very  much  from  the  want  of  sufficient  attendants. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR, 


Dr.  John  Weir  called  in,  and  Examined. 


WHAT  is  your  situation  ? — Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals. 

In  the  course  of  your  duty  have  you  inspected  the  house  of 
Messrs  Miles  and  Company  at  Hoxton,  in  which  commissioned 
officers,  petty  officers  and  seamen,  in  a state  of  insanity,  are  receiv- 
ed ?— For  these  last  thirteen  years,  partly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Commissioner  of  the  late  Sick  aild  Hurt  Board,  and  subsequent  y 
as  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals,  I have  visited  the  nava  Maniacs 
occasionally  when  in  town,  always  weekly ; but  when  called  upon 
duty  to  they public,  sometimes  I have  been  prevented  for  a twelve- 

^wtlloTou  consider  to  be  your  duty  as  Inspector  of Ho,. 
nitals  with  respect  to  the  visitation  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Miles  and  Company  at  Hoxton?— To  enquire  into  e 
general  management  of  the  patients. 

& In  your  examination  of  the  place  of  reception,  have  you  attend-- 
ed  to  their  diet  and  sleeping  ?-Yes,  at  every  visitation ; I see  all 
the  patients,  their  sitting-rooms,  bed-chambers  or  cabins,  their  i 
diet  ^ their  beds,  their  body  linen,  &c.  I look  paiticulaily  to 
see  that  their  heads  and  skin  are  kept  clean,  and  that  attention  is: 
paid  to  their  cleanliness  and  comforts  in  general,  IJere  are. 
variety  of  complaints  made,  and  of  course  I listen  to  all  ot  them. 
I enquire  into  the  medical  treatment  when  any  ot  the  pa  lents 
have  any  sore,  injury,  or  ailment;  it  I find  they  have  been  neg  ec -c 
ed  I feel  it  my  duty  to  represent  it  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  b 
keener  of  the  house,  that  the  apothecary  may  be  sent  for. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  iu  bed  ? — No,  I never  saw  the  whole  or 

them  in  bed.  ....  • , . , -xt 

You  have  never  visited  them  at  night  ? — iNo. 

Do  you  always  visit  them  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
hour  ?— Formerly  I visited  them  at  unstated,  but  latterly  at  sta  ec 
periods;  on  perceiving  no  material  improvement  in  either  case  a 
to  the  internal  economy  of  the  Institution. 

Do  you  make  a written  report  ?— ¥ es,  I do,  weekly. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  farther  Examined. 

DID  you  in  the  month  of  November  1812,  make  any  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  the  Maniacs  in  Messrs.  Miles’s  house, 
inconsequence  of  directions  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  the 
medical  member  of  the  Transport  Board  l — I did. 

[A  Paper  relating  to  the  management  of  Insane  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  belonging  to  His  Majesty’s  Naval 
Service,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  25th  of  July  1814,  and  referred  to  this  Committee, 
was  shewn  to  Doctor  Weir.) 

Does  the  Paper  signed  by  you,  dated  the  13th  of  November 
1812,  contain  accurately  the  remarks  made  by  you  in  obedience 
to  the  before-mentioned  order  ? — With  the  exception  of  a few 
inaccuracies  I had  made  in  allowing  too  little  space  in  some  of 
the  bed-rooms  and  cribi,  ^nd  omitting  to  mention  a set  of 
miserable  temporary  apartmehts,  appropriated  as  day-rooms  for 
the  mild  patients,  but  opened  subsequently  to  the  Admiralty 
order  for  the  enquiry,  the  Report  is,  to  the  best  of  my  Judg- 
ment, in  every  respect  correct. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
Naval  officers  in  that  Establishment  ? — They  are  very  improperly 
managed,  I think.  "*•: 

Do  you  know  how  many  officers  there  are  there'  ? — TheVe  are 
now  nineteen,  of  the  following  ranks  ; to  wit,  One  Captain  of  the 
Navy,  four  lieutenants  of  the  Navy,  three  lieutenants  of  Marines, 
one  surgeon,  one  purser,  one  assistant  surgeoh,  one  master,  one 
boatswain,  two  carpenters,  one  gunner,  one  master’s  mate,  and 
one  midshipman.  "0 

How  many  of  those  were  in  the  same  sitting-room  i-4n  the 
officers’  sitting-room,  as  it  is  called,  there  were  in  all 'fourteen 
patients,  of  whom  some  were  commissioned,  Some  warrant,  and 
some  petty  officers,  mixed  indiscriminately  as  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  disease,  whether  violent  or  passive ; one  of  those  was 
entirely  deprived  of  his  intellects,  and  at  the  same  time  totally 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  of  course  highly  offensive  to 
the  other  patients.  In  another  sitting-room  I found  the  captaiu 
and  surgeon  lodged  and  victualled  with  several  other  lunatics  who 
had  not  been  in  the  Navy  ; one  of  the  latter  informed  me  he  had 
been  a farmer  and  afterwards  a grocer ; another  person  not 
belonging  to  the  Navy,  said  he  had  been  a leather-currier.  On 
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withdrawing  from  the  apartment,  I represented  to  the  super- 
intendent the  great  impropriety  of  classing  an  officer  of  the  Nary 
of  his  rank,  wiih  a grocer  or  a man  that  had  been  a farmer;  in 
reply  he  said,  that  he  conceived  him  better  than  any  ten  captains 
in  the  Navy,  although  he  had  never  been  in  the  naval  service. 

In  a third  sitting-room,  I found  a lieutenant  of  Marines  lodged 
with  a variety  of  other  patients,  apparently  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion and  not  belonging  to  the  Navy;  there  was  also  one,  who  to 
my  knowledge  was  a pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; in  two 
other  sitting-rooms  I found  the  two  remaining  officers,  with  several 
other  people  of  a mixed  description,  not  belonging  to  the  Navy. 

Did  you  see  the  sleeping  places  of  those  officers  ?— I did. 

Describe  the  size  and  situation  of  them  ? — In  one  bed-chamber 
I found  a single  officer : in  a second  bed-room  I found  another 
officer : in  a third,  a small  room,  1 found  a lieutenant,  a very 
quiet  regular  man,  who  had  been  in  the  house  several  years, 
together  with  two  servants  of  the  house,  who  were  not  keepers; 
one  of  them  was  the  baker  of  the  Institution. 

Was  the  room  large  enough,  in  your  opinion,  for  three  beds  ? — 
It  was  not.  In  a fourth  bed-chamber  I found  another  officer, 
with  a servant  of  the  house,  also  not  a keeper.  In  a fifth  bed- 
chamber, l found  two  officers  and  two  other  persons,  not  keepers  : 
in  a sixth  bed-chamber,  I found  two  officers  and  two  other  per- 
sons : in  a seventh,  I found  one  officer,  and  four  others  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Navy  : in  an  eighth,  one  officer,  in  a small  bed  by  him- 
self : in  a ninth  bed-room,  I found  three  officers,  one  of  whom  was 
totally  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  slept  in  a double 
cradle  wiih  an  officer  who  was  cleanly  in  his  habits.  I found 
three  officers  in  a tenth  apartment,  containing  pauper  patients  ; a 
private  seaman  slept  in  a double  cradle  with  one  of  those  officers. 
In  an  eleventh  apartment  i found  three  officers : and  in  a twelfth 
one  officer  : in  a thirteenth  I found  two  officers,  a captain  and  a 
surgeon  of  the  Navy;  the  surgeon  is  uncommonly  slovenly  in  his 
person,  so  dirty  indeed  that  he  was  discarded  from  the  officers' 
sitting-room  ; the  captain  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a very  critical 
state  of  health,  much  emaciated,  and  unless  some  sudden  altera- 
tion should  tale  place,  he  cannot  live  many  mouths ; the  result, 
I conceive  of  confinement  and  improper  management. 

Are  any  number  of  these  patients  chained  down?— Not  any, 
but  several  are  under  personal  restraint. 

Are  there  other  instances  than  the  one  you  have  already  men- 
tioned, of  persons  answering  the  calls  of  nature  insensibly  ? — • 
None  among  the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  that  particular  one. 

In  any  or  all  of  the  bed-chambers  you  have  now  described, 
have  you  been  struck  with  any  smell  offensive  to  you,  so  as  to 
render  the  air  unfit  for  respiration  ? — I have  ever  considered  the* 
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a*  being  crowded,  so  as  to  contaminate  the  air,  and  render  it  un- 
fit for  respiration. 

Do  you  know  how  many  servants  are  allowed  for  the  attendance 
upon  these  fourteen,  who  are  in  one  sitting-room  ?— -One  keeper 
or  servant. 

Have  those  patients  no  other  assistance,  either  for  dressing  or 
any  other  purpose? — No  other  assistance  whatever;  it  was 
stated  to  me  by  the  superintendent,  yesterday,  that  there  was  an 
additional  servant,  but  that  lie  had  to  attend  other  sitting-rooms ; 
I conceive  such  an  attendance  utterly  inadequate  to  the  duties 
required,  in  keeping  them  clean  and  comfortable,  and  in  render- 
ing them  every  other  assistance  necessary  to  men  in  their  unhappy 
situation. 

How  many  keepers  are  you  of  opinion  should  be  allowed  ? — 
I have  thought  .that  one  keeper  to  every  ten  patients  w ould  not  be 
too  many;  it  is  necessary  that  their  clothes  should  be  taken  off, 
their  hair  combed,  and  their  skin  washed  : From  the  want  of 
such  attentions,  oue  is  going  with  his  stockings  down ; another 
with  his  breeches  unbuttoned ; and  in  this  way  their  clothes  are 
destroyed,  without  considering  what  is  due  to  decency  aud 
propriety. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  food,  and  do  you 
conceive  it  proper  for  persons  in  their  situation  ? — L saw'  .hem  at 
dinner;  and  as  usual,  they  dined  off  beef  and  potatoes;  to 
which  diet  they  are  in  a great  measure  confined.  This  want  of 
variety  in  their  meals  must,  I think,  be  extremely  disagreeable 
and  unpleasant  to  the  officers.  The  above  has  been  so  nearly 
invariably  their  food,  that  in  the  course  of  my  visits  for  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  1 have  found  but  three  or  four  excep- 
tions. The  superintendent  informed  me,  as  he  had  frequently 
done  before,  that  he  occasionally  varies  their  food,  by  giving  them 
mutton,  veal,  and  sometimes  pancakes. 

Has  it  been  much  your  practice  to  see  the  patients  at  their 
dinner? — Yes;  I have  gone  frequently  at  dinner-time,  and  in 
general  l have  seep  them  dining  on  beef,  that  has  been  good  in 
quality. 

Have  they  had  other  vegetables  than  potatoes? — Not  as  I 
recollect : the  meat  has  been  sufficient  in  quantity ; the  bread 
excellent;  and  the  beer  good. 

Do  you  conceive  the  diet  to  be  fit  for  persons  in  their  situation  ? 

I think  it  is  of  too  stimulating  and  nutritious  a nature,  and  more 
calculated  to  increase  than  to  retard  the  progress  of  insanity. 

Do  the  naval  patients  in  this  house  receive  medical  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  their  insanity  ? — None  whatever. 

For  what  time  have  any  of  them  been  in  that  house  ? — Some 
•f  them  have  been  there  fourteen  years,  to  whom  a siugle  grain 
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of  medicine  has  never  been  administered  for  the  cure  of  their 
insanity. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  a reasonable  chance  in  some  of  those 
cases  would  be  afforded,  if  a course  of  proper  medicines  had  been 
applied,  and  a judicious  mode  of  treatment  adopted  ? — 1 am  most 
decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

Is  it  not  to  your  knowledge  the  practice  of  other  Insane  houses 
to  administer  medicine  to  their  patients  ? — I am  not  correctly 
informed  of  the  general  practice,  but  having  gone  to  Betblem, 
and  requested  to  see  a journal  of  the  medical  treatment  of  such  of 
the  Naval  Maniacs  as  had  been  admitted  into  that  Hospital  for 
the  cure  of  insanity,  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Haslam  the 
apothecary,  the  physician  and  surgeon  not  being  in  the  Hospital, 
that  no  such  journal  had  been  deemed  necessary,  and  that  a long 
established  system  of  treatment  was  pursued,  which  consisted 
simply  in  bleeding  and  purging  freely  in  the  spring  months.  This 
he  said  had  been  found  beneficial,  and  from  long  custom,  was 
now  adopted  as  a standing  regulation  in  the  institution.  This 
statement  of  Mr.  Haslam’s  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Monro,  the  physician  of  Belhlem. 

Do  you  conceive  medical  treatment  to  be  important  in  the  cure 
of  insanity  ? — I conceive  medical  treatment  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  from  a conviction  that  mental  disease  invariably  pro- 
ceeds from  corporeal  derangement  of  the  system ; and  that  when 
it  is  practicable  to  remove  the  cause  by  medicine,  the  effect  will 
instantly  disappear.  Upon  this  principle,  I am  of  opinion,  that 
in  young  subjects,  when  the  disorder  has  not  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  may  be  completely  eradicated  by  a judicious  use  of 
medicine,  assisted  by  other  co-operating  means,  such  as  watching 
narrowly  the  paroxysms  and  intermissions  of  the  disease,  adopt- 
ing a proper  regimen,  separating  the  tranquil  and  orderly  patients 
from  those  of  an  opposite  description,  having  recourse  to  setons, 
fissures,  and  the  warm  bath  ; and  lastly,  but  above  all,  correcting 
the  general  habit  of  the  Maniacs. 

Did  you  understand  this  practice  to  apply  to  every  patient  in- 
discriminately ? — Yes. 

Are  the  patients  who  are  most  violent,  mixed  with  those  who 
are  more  calm  and  tranquil? — Both  frantic  and  mild  cases  are 
mixed  indiscriminately. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  placing  the  frantic  and  placid 
patients  in  the  same  apartment,  is  likely  to  retard  the  recovery  of 
the  latter  ? — It  is  cruel  and  improper  in  the  extreme,  and  must 
retard  the  progress  of  recovery. 

Do  you  know  what  the  expense  of  boarding,  lodging,  and 
accommodating  the  naval  officers  at  lloxton  is  ? — One  pound 
four  shillings  and  four- pence  per  week,  exclusive  of  the  charge  of 
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clothing.  This  on  a superficial  view,  may  be  deemed  reason- 
able enough ; but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  inadequacy  of 
accommodation,  and  the  uncomfortable  treatment  they  experience, 
and  more  particularly  when  we  contrast  this  with  the  very 
superior  advantages  they  would  enjoy  at  a Naval  Hospital,  it  will 
not  only  appear  that  the  charge  is  high,  but  that  the  money  is 
misapplied. 

Ho  you  know  the  number  of  the  private  seamen  and  marines 
that  are  in  this  house  ? — 136,  of  whom  two  were  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  yesterday  confined  to  their  beds  from  indisposition,  and 
several  chained  down  to  the  form  they  were  sitting  upon  in  one  of 
the  day-rooms,  another  wras  in  a state  of  idiotism,  and  the  re- 
maining J&7  were  either  in  the  sitting-rooms  or  in  the  airing- 
ground. 

W hat  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  w'hich  confined  the 
patients  to  their  beds  ? — One  of  the  patients  I found  shut  up  in 
an  apartment  upon  the  ground-floor,  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ten  wet  patients.  This  poor  object  was  exceedingly  dirty, 
much  emaciated  from  an  affection  of  the  chest ; and  had  a wooden 
bowl  before  him  with  a few  dirty  potatoes  in  it; — but  w'as  with- 
out drink,  medicine,  or  an  individual  creature  to  give  him  the 
smallest  assistance ; the  floor,  although  apparently  clean,  was 
moist,  and  emitted  a stench,  so  as  not  only  to  render  it  offensive 
to  the  senses,  but  extremely  obnoxious  to  patients  in  the  very 
vigour  of  life.  I asked  him,  where  is  your  meat ; and  the  keeper 
immediately  said,  he  has  ate  the  meat;  I said,  I do  not  think 
this  man  could  eat  a pound  or  half  a pound  of  meat.  The  poor 
man  was  so  weak,  he  could  not  give  me  an  answer ; it  was  only 
a few  days  before  that  he  was  walking  about : the  disease  was 
proceeding  rapidly.  The  plank  was  so  wet,  I could  have  written 
upon  it.  Nine  other  persons  slept  in  this  room.  The  poor  man 
was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil,  but  so  weak,  he  could  not  get 
out  of  his  bed ; the  floor  was  quite  red  w'ith  the  effect  of  the 
urine.  T.he  other  patient  confined  to  his  bed  was  lame  in  his 
feet,  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  A few  weeks  since,  in 
company  with  Hr.  Veitch,  I found  this  man  totally  insensible 
from  a severe  attack  of  his  disorder ; he  was  lying  in  his  crib 
without  medicine,  without  attendance,  and  without  any  sick 
necessary,  but  with  a lump  of  beef  and  his  allowance  of  bread 
remaining  untouched  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  bed-rooms  of  the  seamen  ? 
— 1 found  them,  as  usual,  close,  crowded,  unventilated,  and  evi- 
dently hurtful  to  health,  more  particularly  one  of  them,  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  ten  wet  patients ; this  also  was,  in  re- 
spect of  stench  and  moisture,  nearly  on  a similar  footing  with  the 
one  I have  already  mentioned. 
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Were  the  seamen  classed  according  to  the  frantic  or  mild  forms 
of  the  disease? — Although  there  are  now  three  sitting-rooms, 
they  are  still  permitted  to  mix  indiscriminately.  Those  patients 
who  are  in  a state  of  idiotism,  and  consequently  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  are,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  patients  who  are 
chained  down,  confined  the  whole  of  the  day  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  with  the  other  patients,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
latter. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bed- rooms,  and  what  is  the 
number  of  persons  who  sleep  in  each  ? — The  greater  part  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  are  accommodated  in  bed-rooms,  that  con- 
tain from  one  to  three  patients.  Such  bed-rooms  as  contain  three 
patients,  are  nine  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  six  feet  nine  inches 
in  breadth,  and  eight  feet  in  height.  The  bed-rooms  that  contain 
either  one  or  two  patients,  are  allowed  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tional space  as  those  that  accommodate  three.  In  each  of  the  apart- 
ments for  the  ten  wet  patients,  they  sleep  in  cradles,  having  no 
beds,  but  blankets  and  loose  straw.  Upon  the  whole,  all  of  them 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  way  in  which  men  can  possibly  be  ac- 
commodated. 

What  is  the  breadth  of  the  passage  into  which  the  sleeping- 
rooms  open  ? — Its  greatest  breadth,  which  comprehends  about 
one  third  of  its  length,  is  five  feet  eight  inches,  when  it  narrows 
to  two  feet  eleven  inches.  There  is  another  apartment  in  a dis- 
tinct building,  which  contains  twenty  maniacs  in  eight  double 
cradles  and  two  bedsteads ; sixteen  patients  in  double  cradles, 
and  four  in  the  bedsteads. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  the  patients  in  general  were  allowed 
to  sleep  in  hospital  cradles,  it  would  materially  tend  to  their  re- 
covery, and  greatly  contribute  to  their  comfort? — Very  much  so 
indeed. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cribs  ? — two  feet  two  inches 
and  a half  broad,  and  six  feet  two  inches  long ; there  are  some 
smaller  cribs,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  eleven 
inches  in  breadth.  What  with  the  narrowmess  of  the  blankets 
and  sheets,  the  scantiness  of  the  bed  and  bolster,  and  the 
cramped  form  of  the  present  bed-place,  it  forms  altogether  one 
of  the  most  uncomfortable  places  for  sleeping  I ever  saw'.  These 
circumstances,  added  to  the  patients  being  too  much  crow'ded, 
render  the  accommodation  in  the  sleeping-rooms  extremely  de- 
fective, and  very  inferior  to  that  in  His  Majesty’s  Naval  Hospitals. 

For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  this  species  of  bed  is  selected 
by  Messrs.  Miles  ? — Because  a greater  number  can  be  stow'ed  in 
a less  space:  there  are,  I believe,  nearly  one  hundred  men  in  the 
second  story  of  the  building. 

What  difference  of  room  would  the  use  of  the  hospital  cradle 
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require  ? — An  hospital  cradle,  I should  think,  would  require  a 
double  space. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  inconveniences  of  a very  dis- 
agreeable nature  may  arise  from  two  males  sleeping  together  ? — 
I am. 

How  many  patients  sleep  two  in  a bed  ? — Twelve. 

H ow  are  the  bed-rooms  ventilated,  aired,  and  lighted? — By  a 
small  square  window  in  the  side  of  the  building,  unglazed,  and 
another  small  one  above  the  door. 

That  window  and  door  are  unglazed  during  the  whole  year  ? 

Yes,  constantly  unglazed ; when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they 
have  a blind,  a kind  of  scuttle,  which  they  shut. 

Do  you  consider  the  bed-rooms  as  sufficiently  ventilated  ? — -By 
no  means  ; it  is  impossible  in  so  small  a space.  I have  observed 
particularly  in  damp  weather,  in  my  visitations,  that  not  only  the 
bed-rooms,  but  the  passage  that  runs  between  them,  were  com- 
pletely damp : I believe  they  are  washed  every  morning,  and  un- 
less the  weather  is  very  dry  and  warm,  they  are  seldom  dry  till  the 
evening ; and  in  wet  winter  weather  they  are  seldom  or  never  dry 
dining  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Is  there  any  method  of  drying  them  by  means  of  stoves,  that 
would  give  warmth  in  winter  ? — There  is  ; I have  recommended 
fires  for  that  purpose. 

Your  hints  upon  that  subject  have  not  been  taken? — Nothing 
has  been  done.  I have  further  recommended,  a great  number  of 
times,  to  the  superintendent,  that  during  the  winter  months,  in 
wet  weather,  the  whole  of  the  passages  and  bed-rooms  should  be 
regularly  and  constantly  cleaned  with  hot  dry  sand. 

Do  you  believe  that  advice  to  have  been  followed  ?— It  has 
not. 

How  many  sitting-rooms  are  there  for  the  common  seamen  ?— 
There  are  three  sitting-rooms,  two  of  them  built  partly  within 
the  area  of  the  airing  ground  and  partly  without  it,  immediately 
opposite  the  long  building  already  spoken  of.  Two  of  those  are 
26  feet  long,  16  feet  5 inches  broad,  and  10  feet  high.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a thin  brick  wall  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fire-place,  calculated  to  diffuse  heat 
to  both  apartments.  A third  sitting-room  has  lately  been  added, 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  description,  only  with  a set  of  fixed 
tables  in  it.  In  the  room  I first  described,  there  are  three  win- 
dows, in  the  second  two,  and  in  the  latter  two  of  a moderate 
size  ; they  have  been  considerably  enlarged  since  my  Report ; the 
floors  are  boarded,  and  there  is  a form  in  each  room  placed 
round  the  wall  for  the  men  to  sit  on.  Those  apartments  consti- 
tute the  eating  as  well  as  the  sitting  rooms ; but  as  the  patient! 
are  allowed  no  tables,  except  in  the  additional  apartment,  and 
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as  their  provisions  are  served  out  to  them  without  any  kind  of 
method,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a more  uncivilized  appear- 
ance than  they  exhibit  at  their  meals.  I confess  that  it  may  be 
impracticable  to  bring  men,  who  are  totally  deprived  of  their 
reason,  into  a proper  state  of  order  or  regularity  ; but  still,  those 
whose  mental  faculties  are  only  partially  affected  (and  they  form 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole)  should,  I conceive,  be  treated  in  a 
more  rational  and  creditable  manner.  Here,  as  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  appropriated  to  the  officers,  the  maniacs  are  mixed  indis- 
criminately together.  This  is  a distressing  circumstance  to  those 
who  are  labouring  under  the  disorder  in  its  mild  form,  not  only 
from  their  nerves  being  very  irritable,  and  in  consequence  likely 
to  be  greatly  agitated  by  the  violent  and  clamorous  conduct  of  the 
furious  patients ; but  from  the  air  being  rendered  unfit  for  respi- 
ration, by  the  insufferable  effluvia  proceeding  from  such  of  the 
latter  as  are  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  apartments,  and  by  the  want  of  ventilation. 

Do  you  consider  the  size  and  ventilation  of  these  rooms  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons  confined  there  ? 
— By  no  means ; it  would  require  six  times  more  space  to  ac- 
commodate them  properly,  or  perhaps  ten  times  more. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  airing  ground  ?? — The  old  air- 
ing ground  is  about  70  feet  in  length  and  about  60  feet  in  breadth 
since  my  report  an  airing  ground  has  been  added  to  the  other, 
nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

Those  two  airing  grounds  are  united? — Yes;  the  wall  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  area  is  now  double. 

Is  there  any  piazza  or  covering  affording  shelter  in  wet  wea-. 
ther  ? — Since  my  report,  a colonnade,  70  feet  in  length  arid  10 
feet  in  breadth,  has  been  annexed  to  the  long  building,  constituting, 
one  side  of  the  area. 

What  is  the  expense  to  the  public  of  the  private  seamen  ?—  Fif- 
teen shillings  per  week  the  first  four  weeks,  and  afterwards  half  a 
guinea  per  week. 

Have  the  private  seamen  any  medical  treatment  They  have 
no  medical  treatment  for  their  insane  complaint  at  Hoxton ; but 
they  are  sent  in  their  turn  to  Bethlem,  where  they  have  medical 
attendance.  For  corporeal  disease  they  have.  In  what  I have 
before  mentioned,  as  to  the  officers  wanting  medical  treatment,  I 
alluded  to  their  mental  disease. 

Are  you  satisfied  w'ith  the  manner  of  the  medical  attendants 
to  their  corporeal  complaints  at  Hoxton  ? — I am  by  no  means 
satisfied. 

In  your  visits  have  you  found  the  seamen  fully  and  properly 
clothed  l — £ have  found  them  sufficiently  clothed. 

-Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  keepers  make  any 
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perquisite  of  their  clothes  ? — There  certainly  was  such  a practice  j 
whether  it  continues  l cannot  positively  say. 

You  have  mentioned  patients  being  sent  from  Miles’s  to  Beth- 
lem,  where  they  meet  with  medical  treatment  for  their  mental 
complaints  ; have  you  ever  known  persons  sent  from  Miles’s  to 
confinement  in  Bethlem,  when  in  your  own  opinion  they  ought 
to  have  been  discharged  ? — On  intimating  my  intentions  to  the 
Superintendent  of  discharging  a particular  patient  to  the  Batavia 
Hospital  Ship  at  Woolwich  on  trial,  he  has  frequently  objected 
to  the  measure,  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Haslam  did  not  think  him 
sufficiently  recovered,  and  in  several  instances  the  same  individual 
patient  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bethlem. 

Have  you  found  any  alteration  in  this  respect  since  your  Re- 
port of  November  1812? — I have  found  a very  great  alteration  ; 
I have  met  with  no  difficulties  or  opposition  at  all  in  discharging 
the  patients  ; since  Mr.  Watts,  the  superintendent,  invariably  pro- 
poses to  me,  when  he  conceives  a patient  is  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  discharged ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  I recommend 
him  to  the  Board,  who  direct  Messrs.  Miles  and  Company  to 
discharge  him  into  the  Batavia  hospital  ship  on  trial. 

Do  you,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  know  what  becomes 
of  those  patients  who  are  sent  from  Miles’s  to  Bethlem,  for  the 
sake  of  medical  treatment,  on  account  of  their  insanity  ? — When 
a patient  is  removed  from  Hoxton  to  Bethlem,  he  remains  twelve 
months,  unless  he  should  recover  before,  in  which  last  case  he  is 
sent  to  the  Transport  Office ; but  if  not  cured  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  and  if  his  mental  malady  should  not  be  of  a dan- 
gerous description,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  re- 
tained there  as  an  incurable  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  is 
returned  to  Hoxton,  where  he  continues. 

Who  determines  that? — I presume  the  medical  officers  of 
Bethlem. 

Did  any  thing  particular  occur  when  you  visited  Hoxton  yes- 
terday ?— The  Superintendent,  when  he  found  I was  about  to 
make  various  enquiries  into  the  Institution,  as  far  as  respected 
the  Naval  lunatics,  informed  me,  that  as  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  was 
from  home,  and  as  the  W'hole  of  the  concern  wfas  under  Trustees, 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  authorized  to  allow  me  to  make  those 
enquiries.  I then  stated  to  him,  as  I had  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  invariably  of  making  every  enquiry  respecting  the  seamen 
and  marines,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  from  him,  I 
could  not  see  how  in  any  manner  he  could  object  to  my  doing  so 
now.  He  still  remonstrated  against  it,  as  also  did  a Quaker  w ho 
W'as  in  the  same  apartment,  and  who  appeared  to  be  employed  as 
a clerk  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  I then  informed  him  that  I 
Was  authorized  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to  that  Insti- 
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tution  to  make  the  enquiries  L.proposed ; they  then  consented  to 
my  proceeding  to  make  those  enquiries. 

Did  they  not  know  you  to  be  the  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals, 
and  propel  ly  authorized  by  the  Transport  Board  to  superintend 
the  Naval  maniacs? — They  did. 

What  pretence  then  did  they  offer  for  refusing  you  admittance 
to  perform  your  duty  ? — They  said  that  as  the  concerns  of  Sir 
Jonathan  were  under  Trustees,  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
authorized  to  do  so. 

After  having  admitted  you,  did  they  make  any  apology  for  this 
refusal? — No,  no  apology. 


Veneris , 5°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

WHAT  number  of  Naval  maniacs  are  there  at  present  in  Beth- 
lem  ? — Seventeen. 

How  many  officers  and  seamen  have  died  at  Hoxton  during  the 
last  twelve  months  ? — Eleven  out  of  1 36. 

Do  you  consider  eleven  deaths  out  of  the  officers  and  seamen, 
during  the  above  period,  a great  mortality  ? — I do. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  great  mortality  ? — Chiefly 
to  the  want  of  due  attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  dryness  in  the  different  buildings  and  apartments  in  which 
the  patients  are  lodged,  and  to  a neglect  of  cleanliness  in  their 
persons : these  I conceive  to  be  the  very  soul  and  life  of  health. 

Is  any  return  immediately  made  to  you  of  the  deaths  of  the 
parties? — Yes,  when  I go  there ; but  Mr.  Watts  generally  reports 
their  deaths  to  the  Transport  Board. 

Can  you  state  the  total  expenses  incurred  for  one  year,  for  the 
management  of  Naval  maniacs  at  Hoxton  ? — In  the  year  1811, 
the  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  general  medical 
attendance  for  Naval  maniacs,  amounted  to  5,028/.  15s. ; about 
this  period  there  were  14  officers  and  126  seamen. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  system  of  managing  in- 
sane patients  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  your  observation 
and  experience  have  gone  ? — From  the  gross  mismanagement  and 
abuses  that  have  and  still  continue  to  exist  at  Hoxton,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  present  Commissioners  for  regulating 
Maniacal  Institutions,  1 am  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  less  than  a 
newly  constituted  establishment  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  correct 
the  abuses  that  have  crept  in  universally,  both  at  the  public  and 
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private  Institutions;  and  to  place  at  the  same  time  those  long 
neglected  and  pitiable  objects  on  such  a footing  as  to  insure  their 
future  comfort,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  respective  mala- 
dies. 

What  form  of  constitution  do  you  think  would  be  the  most 
eligible  to  effect  these  important  objects  ? — In  my  opinion,  the 
power  of  regulating  Maniacal  Institutions  should  be  vested  in  a 
Board  composed  of  three  members,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  some  other  public  Department ; the  first 
member  should  be  an  able  active  civilian,  the  second  of  the  law, 
and  the  third  a physician ; the  latter  I conceive  to  be  essentially 
necessary,  as  all  the  patients  in  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions should  in  future  be  allowed  medical  treatment  for  their  ma- 
lad>  ; the  members  of  the  Board  should  be  allowed  fixed  salaries, 
but  the  whole  of  their  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  different 
duties  of  their  official  situation,  and  they  should  be  required  to 
visit  all  Insane  Institutions,  whether  of  a public  or  private  na- 
ture, in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  particular  urgent 
cases,  and  such  as  are  at  a more  remote  distance,  and  to  report 
the  result  ot  such  visitations  to  the  Department  under  which  they 
are  placed.  They  should  likewise  correspond  with  and  control 
every  Insane  Institution  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Haslam,  the  apothe- 
cary at  Bethlem,  has  any  personal  interest  in  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s 
establishment  at  Hoxton  ? — From  the  difficulties  I have  met  with 
in  discharging  the  men,  from  observing  Mr.  Haslam  favourable 
towards  the  side  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  and  Company,  and  from 
having  seen  him  occasionally  in  the  house,  and  extremely  familiar 
with  the  Superintendent,  I am  inclined  to  believe  there  may  be 
some  understanding  subsisting  between  them. 

Have  you  ever  been  offered  presents  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s? 

Soon  after  I began  to  be  employed  in  making  visitations  at 
Hoxton,  fish  and  game,  perhaps  two  or  three  times,  were  sent 
from  Messrs.  Miles  to  me ; I desired  that  in  future  they  would 
never  send  auy  thing  of  the  kind  to  me  again,  or  I should  return 
it. 

Would  you  not,  at  Hoxton,  and  in  all  other  public  Institutions, 
strongly  recommend  that  all  the  beds  to  be  used  by  men,  when 
made,  should  be  thrown  open,  and  kept  so,  till  they  are  used  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

Would  not  insane  persons  derive  great  advantage  from  the  use 
of  a pump  within  their  reach  ? — Certainly. 

Wouid  you  not  recommend  that  a pump  should  be  placed  in 
every  airing  yard  ?— -Certainly.  , 
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Doctor  James  Veitcii  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  situation  do  you  hold? — I am  a Graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a Staff  Surgeon  in  the  Navy. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Messrs. 
Miles’s  house  at  Hoxton  ? — Between  three  and  four  months;  ge- 
nerally once  every  week,  with  two  exceptions,  I believe. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
maniacal  officers  and  seamen  in  that  Institution  ? — I conceive  the 
accommodation  exceedingly  bad;  very  ill  calculated  to  give  that 
bodily  and  mental  relief,  which  is  so  essentially  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  recovery  of  insane  pe<  pie. 

Can  you  state  any  particulars  ? — The  sitting  apartment  is  by 
far  too  small  for  the  number  of  officers  ; the  rooms  in  which  they 
sleep  are  crowded;  some  of  them  contain  three,  and  others  four 
beds;  they  are  much  too  small  for  that  number,  and  there  is 
not  proper  attention  paid  to  classification  throughout  the  whole 
establishment. 

Is  the  space  allowed  for  exercise  adequate  to  the  necessity  ?— 
Entirely  inadequate,  both  for  officers  and  seamen ; I conceive 
exercise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cure,  and  in  af- 
fording relief  to  patients  in  that  disorder. 

You  speak  of  the  airing-ground  in  the  enlarged  state  in  which 
it  now  is  ? — I do ; I think  it  is  still  entirely  inadequate. 

Are  the  violent  and  the  passive  maniacs  kept  separate,  or  are 
they  together  ? — They  are  blended  together. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  that  ? — I con- 
ceive it  highly  injurious  that  they  should  be  both  mingled  ; they 
should  be  classed,  certainly,  according  to  the  form  of  their 
complaint. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing  whether  inconve- 
niences have  arisen  from  mixing  those  who  are  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  nature  with  other  patients  ? — Certainly  : it  is  the  character 
of  that  institution  not  to  separate  those  patients,  and  I know  it  to 
be  the  fact : on  visiting  Hoxton  on  Wednesday  last,  I found 
one  of  the  sleeping-rooms  in  which  a patient  lay  extremely  de- 
pressed by  disease,  emaciated  and  filthy,  highly  offensive 
indeed  ; the  boards  were  soaked  with  urine,  or  some  moist  sub- 
stance ; but  from  the  excessive  smell  of  urine,  I naturally  inferred 
it  was  from  that  cause ; he  was  actually  locked  in  and  without  an 
attendant,  and  I saw  neither  drink  nor  medicine  ; he  had  a bowl 
with  some  potatoes  in  it ; I saw  nothing  like  medical  attention  or 
nursing. 

Would  you  not  recommend  that,  in  all  public  Institutions  for 
insane  persons,  all  the  beds  to  be  used  by  men,  when  made, 
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should  be  thrown  open,  and  kept  so  till  they  are  used? — Cer- 
tainly : l think  it  of  much  utility. 

Do  you  not  apprehend  that,  in  all  these  cases,  a pump  sup- 
plied with  good  wrater,  in  each  yard,  would  contribute  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  patients? — Certainly;  any  thing  which 
contributes  to  cleanliness,  to  amusement,  and  to  occupation, 
must  be  useful. 

On  your  visit  to  the  house  at  Hoxton,  what  society  did  you 
find  the  Captain  of  the  Navy  in,  w ho  is  stated  to  be  there  ? — 
I found  him  in  the  same  apartment  with  a person  who  was  stated 
to  be  a tanner ; and  L also  found  a Marine  officer  very  impro- 
perly associated  with  a Greenwich  pensioner  and  some  parish 
paupers ; an  officer  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  servants  of 
the  house  who  were  not  keepers,  and  a man  they  stated  to  be  a 
baker. 

In  what  situation  did  you  find  the  sleeping-rooms  ? — I found 
the  cabins  generally  contained  three  maniacs,  into  a space,  cer- 
tainly, in  point  of  dimensions,  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose ; 
their  cribs  were,  1 think,  about  the  breadth  of  two  feet  two 
inches  and  a half,  and  six  feet  two  inches  and  a half  long ; there 
was  a smaller  set  of  cribs  about  six  feet  in  length,  certainly  con- 
stituting very  uncomfortable  places  to  sleep  in,  and  must,  par- 
ticularly during  the  summer  months,  aggravate  their  com- 
plaints. 

Whether  you  have  not  observed  that  frequently  two  lie  in  the 
same  bed  ? — Yes. 

In  how  many  instances  did  you  find  two  men  in  the  same  bed 
~at~Hoxtnn-?=-There  were  six  beds  with  tw'o  men  in  each. 

Were  these  seamen  ? — They  were  seamen  of  mariners  ; I am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  allowing  them  to  be  so 
closely  associated  duringthe  periods  of  sleep,  is  injurious  to  health 
and  to  morals;  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cure  of 
maniacs  to  maintain  their  bodily  health,  as  well  as  to  avoid  such 
consequences  as  have  been  before  alluded  to. 

Whether,  on  visiting  the  bed-rooms,  you  have  been  occasion- 
ally struck  by  offensive  smells  in  them  ? — On  visiting  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  officers,  and  the  cabins  of  the  seamen,  I have  not 
been  struck  with  any  offensive  smells,  such  as  actual  stench,  but 
the  sleeping  cabins  of  the  seamen  wrere  close  and  musty ; and,  on 
the  third  instant,  on  visiting  an  apartment  in  which  there  was 
the  sick  maniac  I have  already  alluded  to  in  my  evidence,  the 
smell  and  nature  of  the  apartment  was  utterly  unfit  for  a human 
being  to  reside  in,  in  any  shape  : the  adjoining  apartment  was  in 
the  same  state,  and  was  capable  of  containing,  a similar  number 
of  patients. 

Were  the  floors  in  -these  two  cases  wet  ? — They  had  been  at- 
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tempted  to  be  dried  up ; but  from  the  smell  and  the  appearance, 
they  were  soaked  with  urine. 

Whether  you  have  not  seen  at  Hoxton,  frequently,  a strait 
waistcoat  in  use  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  handcuffs,  and  men  chained 
down  to  the  benches.  . - 

Whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  close  confinement  of  the 
upper  joints  of  the  arms  would  render  the  patients  incapable  of 
doing  mischiet  ? — [ conceive  that  in  the  general  number  of  cases, 
such  a restraint  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

W hether,  in  most  cases  of  insanity,  the  confinement  of  the 
upper  joints  of  the  arms  w'ould  not  render  the  patients  incapable 
of  doing  mischief? — In  a great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  all  that 
would  be  required. 

In  the  course  of  your  visits,  have  you  ever  happened  to  witness 
an  interment  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  observations  you  have  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  inspection  practised  by  the  medical  Commissioners, 
that  a change  in  the  system  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — From  my 
observations  and  opinions  already  detailed  as  to  the  state  of  Hox- 
ton, I do  think  that  a change  is  essentially  necessary. 

Do  you  mean  a complete  change  ? — A radical  change. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  medicine  in  the  cure 
of  mental  disease? — I conceive  that  in  recent  cases,  and  those 
unconnected  with  organic  tesion  of  the  brain,  mal-conformation 
of  the  scull,  and  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity,  that  medical 
treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


Lume , 8°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Martha  Wall  and  Margaret  Slater,  Searchers,  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard , Shoreditch , werq  called  in,  and 
Examined. 

To  Martha  Wall.'} — WHAT  duty  have  you  to  perform?— 
When  we  go  to  search,  that  is,  to  view  the  bodies  that  are  de- 
ceased ; to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  we  are  sworn  to  give  a true 
report  to  the  parish  clerk. 

Of  every  person  who  dies  in  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

And  you  do,  wherever  you  hear  of  a person  dying,  call  at  the 
house  to  view  the  body  ? — Yes. 

And  are  you  always  admitted  to  see  it? — Yes  : if  we  are  not 
admitted,  we  endeavour  to  find  out  where  it  is  removed  to,  if  it 
has  been  removed  without  our  knowledge. 
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If  the  body  lias  been  removed  without  your  knowledge,  you 
endeavour  to  find  where  it  is  ? — Yes.  * 

In  the  parish  or  out  ?■ — Yes,  in  or  out  of  the  parish. 

If  it  has  been  buried  before  you  hear  of  it,  you  proceed  no 
further? — We  proceed  as  far  as  to  make  a report  to  the  magis- 
trate, whom  we  are  sworn  before,  to  see  the  corpse ; but  one 
great  mischief  is,  that,  in  the  dissenting  grounds,  they  bury  them 
without  a certificate ; were  there  to  be  certificates  granted  to 
those  grounds,  we  should  be  able  to  follow  them  much  further 
than  we  do. 

Are  there  many  burying-grounds  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
religious  place  of  worship  ? — Yes ; if  they  bury  at  one  parish 
church,  they  must  come  to  the  parish  clerk,  where  the  party  has 
died,  for  a certificate. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  corpse,  you 
proceed  no  further  ? — Yes  : without  particular  grounds  for  it. 

*Do  you  make  a report  to  the  parish  clerk,  whether  there  is 
any  thing  particular  or  not  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases,  the  disorder  of 
which  the  person  has  died,  is  represented  to  the  parish  clerk. 

Is  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  Madhouse  within  your  'parish  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Are  you  called  upon,  when  lunatics  die  there,  to  view  the 
bodies? — Yes:  none  pass  there  without  our  seeing  them,  to 
our  know  ledge ; and  I believe,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  very 
particular. 

You  see  all  the  bodies  that  die  there,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

Where  are  they  put  ? — There  is  a place  put  apart  for  them  to 
be  removed  to,  where  we  .see  them. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  any  lunatics  have  died,  whose 
corpse  you  have  not  seen  ? — Not  to  our  knowledge  ; we  have- had 
them  brought  back. 

You  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  you  do  not  see  them  all? 
— No. 

Have  you  any  account  of  the  number  that  have  died  there? — 
We  could  make  out  an  account  of  all  of  them. 

Martis,  9 0 die  Maii,  1815. 

i The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

DO  you  know  if  every  naval  maniac  who  dies  at  Hoxton,  is 
examined  by  the  searchers  of  the  parish,  previous  to  the  body 
being  interred  ? — I have  been  informed  by  the  superintendent, 
that  the  searchers  of  the  parish  examine  every  naval  maniac  that 
dies  at  Hoxton,  previous  to  the  body  being  sent  to  the  undertaker. 
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When  a naval  maniac  dies,  where  is  the  body  deposited  ? — On 
the  death  of  a patient,  the  body  is  washed,  put  into  a shell,  and 
placed  in  the  dead  house,  where  it  is  secured  by  a lock  and  key. 

Do  you  know  what  expense  is  incurred  by  the  public,  for 
burying  a naval  lunatic  officer  and  seaman  ? — the  undertaker  in- 
formed me,  it  was  done  by  contract,  and  that  for  a seaman,  the 
sum  amounted  to  1 1.  15s.  and  for  an  officer,  5l.  5s. 

Where  are  the  officers  and  seamen  buried  ? — The  undertaker 
informed  me  that  the  seamen  lunatics  were  buried  in  the  pauper 
burying  ground  of  Shoreditch,  and  the  officers  in  Shoreditch 
churchyard. 

What  does  the  medical  establishment  at  Bethlem  consist  of  ? — 
It  consists  of  one  physician,  one  surgeon,  and  one  apothecary. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  patients  they  have  to  attend  ? — 
The  number  is  in  a continual  slate  of  fluctuation,  arising 
from  receiving  and  discharging,  • and  also  from  the  death  of 
patients. 

When  you  visited  Bethlem  in  1812,  what  was  the  number  of 
patients  then  in  it  ? — One  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Have  you  visited  it  since? — Not  to  make  any  particular 
enquiry,  but  merely  to  see  one  or  two  naval  patients. 

Have  you  not  visited  the  naval  patients  that  were  in  Bethlem, 
since  you  made  your  Report  in  1812? — No,  I have  not  visited 
them  regularly ; if  a common  seaman  in  Bethlem  applies  to  his 
friends  to  be  removed,  the  Transport  Board  send  to  me,  and  I 
visit  that  patient,  but  I am  not  permitted  to  visit  generally. 

Do  you  consider  the  medical  establishment  at  Bethlem,  fully 
adequate  to  the  treatment  of  148  patients  ? — I am  of  opinion 
that  the  present  medical  establishment  is  insufficient,  even  if  they 
were  to  pay  a strict  and  exclusive  attention  to  the  148  patients 
committed  to  their  charge ; but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  they 
attend  at  Bridewell  likewise,  and  the  physician  and  surgeon  are 
in  private  practice,  the  former  extensively  so,  and  the  apothecary 
lives  at  Islington  - so  it  should  seem  probable  that  the  Hospital 
is  frequently  left  without  any  medical  assistant  at  it,  in  case  of 
emergency. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  naval 
patients  received  at  Bethlem  ? — From  the  indiscriminate  system 
of  bleeding  and  purging  in  the  spring  months,  which  I have 
already  adverted  to  ; from  having  observed  patients  lying  perfectly 
naked  and  covered  up  in  straw ; from  their  mixing  the  mild  aud 
frantic  patients  together,  and  others  being  unnecessarily  loaded 
with  chains ; I am  of  opinion  both  that  the  medical  treatment  is 
injudicious,  and  that  uncalled-for  severity  is  practised  towards 
them : however  requisite  it  may  be  to  impose  a restraint  on,  and 
to  inspire  maniacs  with  a dread  of  their  keepers,  it  will  appear 
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but  reasonable  that  the  mildest  possible  methods  should  be 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects. 

With  a view  that  due  attention  and  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  medical  treatment  of  each  individual  patient,  what  extension 
of  medical  establishment  do  you  conceive  would  be  necessary  in 
Bethlem  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  such  an  extensive  field  as  this 
Hospital  presents  for  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
should  be  duly  cultivated  for  this  purpose ; the  various  cases 
should  be  considered:  and  the  result  of  the  practice  in  each, 
carefully  inserted  in  a journal  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose : From 
this,  the  most  important  practical  knowledge  might  be  com- 
municated to  the  medical  profession  in  general;  to  effect  this 
great  object,  I am  of  opinion,  there  should  be  three  or  four 
physicians,  and  a proportionate  number  of  surgeons  and  other 
medical  attendants  attached  to  them,  the  same  as  at  other  public 
Hospitals. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  Bethlem  and 
Bridewell  Hospitals,  into  two  distinct  medical  establishments  ? — 
As  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  has  hitherto  been  much 
overlooked,  or  at  least  enveloped  in  mystery,  with  a view  there- 
fore to  extend  medical  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  malady,  and 
the  more  successful  treatment  of  it,  I am  of  opinion  it  would  be 
a w'ise  measure  to  separate  them. 

How  often  do  the  Commissioners  for  Lunatics,  visit  the  naval 
maniacs  at  Messrs.  Miles  and  Co.  Hoxton? — I have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Watts  the  superintendent,  once  in  six  months. 

Do  you  know,  if  at  each  visitation,  their  enquiries  are  directed 
to  the  medical  treatment  of  either  the  mental  or  corporeal  dis- 
eases of  the  naval  maniacs? — I have  very  lately  been  informed 
by  the  Superintendent,  that  they  make  no  enquiry  whatever  into 
either  the  corporeal  or  mental  diseases  of  the  naval  maniacs  at 
Hoxton. 

As  the  Commissioners  for  Lunatics,  on  their  different  visita- 
tions to  Hoxton,  make  no  kind  of  enquiry  into  the  medical 
treatment  of  naval  maniacs,  either  as  to  their  corporeal  or  mental 
diseases,  do  you  conceive  medical  men  alone  competent  to  per- 
form such  visitations  ? — I have  been  informed  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution,  that  the  enquiries  of  the  Commissioners 
for  Lunatics,  on  their  different  visitations  to  Hoxton,  are  chiefly 
directed  to  the  lodging,  victualling,  and  general  accommodation 
oi  the  patients,  to  see  that  none  but  such  as  are  afflicted  w'ith  in- 
sanity, have  been  received  into  the  Institution,  and  that  none  are 
retained  in  it  after  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  discharged  : 
From  the  above  outline  of  duty,  l conceive  medical  discrimina- 
tion is  not  necessary,  and  that  any  other  description  of  intelligent 
men  are  competent  to  perform  such  visitations. 

o 2 
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As  there  appear  to  be  a great  variety  of  sentiments  prevailing, 
even  amongst  the  most  enlightened  class  of  men,  as  to  the 
management  of  insane  people,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute 
this  difference  of  opinion  ? — I attribute  this  difference  of  opinion 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  practical  observation,  as  it  is  only  by  com- 
parison that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  one 
institution  over  another ; until  within  the  last  eighteen  years,  the 
primary  object  of  almost  every  insane  institution;  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  description,  has  been  the  security  of  those 
pitiable  objects ; comfort,  medical  and  moral  treatment,  have 
been  in  a great  measure  overlooked;  happily  however  for  that 
class  of  society,  the  Quakers’  Retreat  at  York  has  at  last  con- 
vinced the  world  how  much  may  be  done  towards  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition. 


Veneris,  12°  die  Mali,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

\ OU  have  generally  stated  an  opinion  that  the  establishment 
for  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton  was  radically  defective;  will  you 
be  pleased,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  to  reduce 
your  observations  on  this  head  into  as  succinct  a form  as  possible  ? 
— I consider  the  establishment  for  Naval  Lunatics  at  Hoxton, 
as  having  been  and  as  still  being  radically  defective,  owing  to  the 
total  want  of  medical  and  moral  treatment  for  the  mental  disease  ; 
to  the  want  of  proper  medical  treatment  for  the  corporeal 
diseases  of  both  officers  and  seamen ; to  the  want  of  proper  day- 
rooms  ; to  the  want  of  separate  bed-rooms  for  both  officers  and 
seamen ; to  the  want  of  some  change  in  the  diet  of  the 
latter  ; to  the  want  of  a gallery  in  which  the  officers  may 
exercise  themselves  in  bad  weather;  to  the  want  of  a proper 
gallery  for  the  seamen,  for  the  same  purpose;  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  airing  ground  for  both  officers  and  seamen ; to  the  want 
of  classification  according  to  the  mild  or  frantic  character  of  the 
disease,  both  as  it  respects  officers  and  seamen ; to  the  want  of 
proper  menial  attendance,  not  only  to  keep  both  officers  and 
seamen  clean  and  comfortable,  as  far  as  the  circumstance  of 
their  respective  cases  will  admit,  but  also,  under  circumstances 
of  increased  excitement,  to  diminish  the  necessity  of  personal 
restraint;  to  the  want  of  order  and  decency  in  the  seamen  at 
their  meals ; and  to  the  want  of  a sick  room  and  proper  nursing 
for  such  officers  and  seamen  as  may  be  confined  to  their  beds, 
either  through  mental  or  corporeal  disease.  These  appear  to  me 
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to  be  among  the  principal  radical  defects  in  the  present  mode  of 
managing  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton. 

On  your  different  visitations  to  Hoxton,  you  have  mentioned 
that  you  have  frequently  seen  the  apothecary ; do  you  mean  that 
you  have  fouud  him  there  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  were 
you  obliged  to  send  for  him  in  order  to  see  him  ? — In  all  cases, 
whenever  I had  occasion  to  see  him,  I was  obliged  to  send  for 
h;m,  otherwise  I never  saw  him. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  ? 
— On  the  contrary,  I was  very  much  dissatisfied. 

What  were  your  usual  hours  of  attendance  there?— In  general 
from  twelve  to  two,  but  I have  visited  the  Institution  at  almost 
all  hours. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  apothecary  had  been  attentive 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  you  probably  would  have  found  him 
there  in  the  course  of  your  frequent  visits  ? — I do  think  so. 


Sabbati,  13°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  James  Veitch  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

WHAT  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  principal  defects  in  the 
treatment  and  care  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  in  His 
Majesty  s Navy,  who  are  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  at 
Hoxton  ? On  the  most  deliberate  reflection  upon  a subject 
highly  interesting  to  that  description  of  people,  my  opinion  is* 
that  the  sitting-room  of  the  officers  is  loo  small ; their  mode  of 
accommodation  during  the  night,  that  of  three  and  four  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed-room,  is  also  highly  objectionable  ; the  cribs  and 
cabins,  appropriated  for  the  seamen  to  sleep  in,  are  crowded, 
ill-ventilated,  and  often  damp ; and  I have  already  described,  on 
a former  examination,  two  sleeping-rooms,  with  a sick  patient  in 
one  of  them,  found  in  a condition  utterly  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  a human  being  in  any  state ; there  is  a want  of  attention  in  the 
application  of  medical  and  moral  as  well  as  menial  resources. 
As  I have  never  seen  the  apothecary  but  when  sent  for  by  Dr. 
Weir,  and  there  are  no  means  taken  to  employ  judiciously  the 
body,  or  to  direct  the  mind  to  its  healthy  course,  a great  pro- 
poi  tion  of  those  Maniacs,  in  my  judgment,  might  be  rendered 
useful.  The  same  character  of  diet  is  too  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  forms  and  varieties  of  this  most  afflicting  disease  ; and  I am 
assuredly  correct  in  stating,  that  it  contains  too  much  animal 
food;  it  ought  to  consist  more  of  farinaceous  aliment.  With  a 
view  to  rendering  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics 
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useful  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  patients  should  not  only  be  classed 
according  to  the  character  of  their  diseases,  but  the  important 
consideration  of  mental  and  corporeal  action,  as  a means  of  cure, 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  patients,  where  there  is  a 
probability  of  cure,  should  be  visited  daily  by  a medical  man ; 
not  looked  at,  but  individually  spoken  to  and  conversed  with,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  particular  character  of 
insanity  they  labour  under,  and  the  impressions  acting  upon  them 
from  time  to  time,  such  inquiry  being  necessary  to  successful 
result  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  1 he  physician  who  would 
prescribe  to  bodily  diseases  without  a history  of  symptoms  and 
causes,  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced,  would  soon  lose  his  repu- 
tation and  his  practice ; and  such  inquiry  is  no  less  necessary  in 
the  endless  varieties  of  Maniacal  disease:  the  ferocious,  the  im- 
becile, the  melancholy,  the  convalescent,  the  clean,  and  the  un- 
clean, are  all  blended  together.  All  is  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
decidedly  exhibiting  a want  of  proper  system  in  the  treatment  of 
men  whose  sufferings  give  them  a strong  claim  to  attention  from 
the  benevolence,  humanity,  and  generosity  of  their  country,  in 
whose  service  their  diseases  have  been  contracted. 

In  the  course  of  your  examination  of  places  where  Insane 
persons  are  confined,  are  you  of  opinion  that  sufficient  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  their  mental  derangement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  physical  complaints? — From  the  knowledge 
I have  of  such  places,  I am  of  opinion  that  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  directed  either  to  their  mental  or  corporeal  com- 
plaints. They  have  been  often  consigned  to  neglect  and  empiri- 
cal routine. 


Jovis,  1 8°  die  Mali,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

HAVE  you  visited  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  since  your 
last  attendance  on  the  Committee  ? — I have. 

Did  you  observe  any  alterations  in  the  Naval  Department  of 
the  Establishment  ?— Since  my  last  visitation,  a small  distinct 
airing-ground  has  been  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers,  who  were  before  indiscriminately  mixed  in  a general 
airing-ground,  with  other  Maniacs,  many  of  them  of  a low  class; 
besides  this,  there  has  been  some  white-washing ; and,  with  a 
view  to  ventilation,  the  doors  of  the  wet  apartments  have  been 
latticed.  On  this  occasion  I was  accompanied  as  usual  by  Dr. 
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Veitch,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I was  informed  by  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles,  that  the  Doctor,  though  a Navy  Surgeon,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  patients  any  longer  with  me.  I should 
here  remark,  that  Dr.  Veitch  has  never  interfered,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  management  of  the  patients,  or  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment. 


Mercurii , 24“  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

% 

The  following  Letter  was  laid  before  the  Committee,  by  the 
Chairman,  and  read. 

“ Sir,  “ London,  May  23d,  1815. 

“ HAVING,  in  my  Report  of  the  3d  of  November,  1812, 
<{  submitted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
“ to  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  &c.  my  opinion  as  to 
“ the  management  of  such  Naval  patients  and  Prisoners  of  War 
“ as  are  admitted  into  the  house  of  Messrs.  Miles  and  Co.  at 
“ Hoxton,  for  the  cure  of  Insanity;  and  having  expressly  stated 
“ that  I considered  this  Establishment  as  radically  defective,  in- 
u somuch  that  no  alterations  or  improvements,  in  its  present 
“ constitution,  could  render  it  an  eligible  receptacle  for  Naval 
“ Maniacs;  I proceeded  to  suggest,  that,  on  the  principle  of 
“ humanity,  it  was  expedient  to  erect  a Lunatic  Asylum  in  the 
“ vicinity  of  Haslar,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  central  situa- 
“ tion,  and  the  facility  it  would  afford  to  the  reception  of  patients 
“ from  on  ship-board,  but  also  from  the  consideration  that  the 
“ medical  and  other  departments  of  the  latter  would  be  fully 
“ adequate  to  its  management.  I observed  that  it  should  be 
“ built  at  such  a distance  from  the  Hospital  as  to  preclude  the 
“ possibility  of  the  patients  there  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
u the  frantic  Maniacs ; at  the  same  time,  that  there  should  be 
“ such  an  immediate  communication  with  it,  that  the . latter 
“ might  be  attended,  victualled,  and  clothed,  nearly  in  the  same 
“ manner  as  if  they  were  in  the  Hospital  itself. 

‘‘In  addition  to  the  above  suggestion,  and  to  the  evidence  I 
“ have  since  advanced  before  your  Committee,  with  a view  to 
u substantiate  the  policy  of  the  measure ; 1 now  beg  to  enclose 
‘‘  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  advantages  which  would 
1 result  from  such  a plan ; humbly  beseeching  the  Committee  to 
u ta^e  it  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  provided  it  should 
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“ meet  their  approbation  to  recommend  its  adoption,  and  to 
11  cause  it  to  be  inserted  in  their  minutes. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  humble  Servant, 

“ J.  Weir." 

“ Right  Hon.  George  Rose, 

&c.  &c.  &c” 


Suggestions  for  the  erection  of  a Naval  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Haslar  Hospital. 

“ BY  such  an  arrangement,  the  Naval  Maniacs  would  be 
“ immediately  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Governor 
“ and  Lieutenants  of  the  Hospital ; they  would  receive  from  the 
“ physicians  and  surgeoiis  of  the  Establishment,  the  best  physical 
“ and  surgical  treatment,  both  for  their  insane  and  corporeal 
“ diseases ; every  means  would  be  taken  as  to  the  moral  treat- 
“ ment  or  management  of  the  patients,  to  bring  the  mind  from 
“ its  unhappy  bias,  by  bodily  exercise,  walks,  conversation, 
“ reading,  writing,  and  other  innocent  recreations ; the  mild, 
“ frantick,  idiotick,  and  convalescent  patients  would  be  dis- 
“ tinctly  separated  from  each  other,  both  in  the  day-rooms, 
<e  galleries,  colonnades,  and  airing-grounds.  By  means  of  the 
“ extensive  airing-grounds  proposed  to  be  formed  for  the  dif- 
<c  ferent  classes  of  patients,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
“ pure  air,  more  space  to  range  in,  and  a greater  variety  of 
<e  objects  to  amuse  their  minds  and  improve  their  general  health. 
“ Proper  commodious  day-rooms  would  be  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
“ commodation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  patients,  whose  insane  com- 
“ plaints  might  be  of  a similar  description  ; and  the  rooms  would 
“ be  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas,  with  a view  to  prevent 
“ the  damage  of  fire  being  communicated  to  the  building  ; each 
il  of  the  patients,  whether  officer  or  seaman,  would  be  allowed 
“ a separate  and  distinct  bed-room,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
“ being  exposed  to  any  unnatural  propensity,  to  which  the  disease 
“ might  otherwise  incline  them ; the  different  classes  of  patients 
il  would  be  allowed  galleries  and  colonnades  to  exercise  in 
“ during  bad  weather,  which  would  contribute  both  to  their 
“ comfort  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  health.  The  patients 
“ would  be  allowed  proper  menial  attendance,  not  only  for  the 
“ purpose  of  keeping  them  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  their 
“ respective  cases  would  admit,  but  such  as  would  also,  in  a 
“ g'eat  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of  personal  restraint. 
“ The  diet  for  officers  simply  under  mental  disease,  with  the 
“ exception  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  animal  food  and  small 
“ beer,  would  be  varied,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  of  their  rank 
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“ in  common  health.  And  as  to  the  seamen  simply  under 
tc  mental  disease,  with  a like  exception  of  diminishing  the  quan- 
u tity  of  animal  food  and  small  beer,  their  diet  would  be  varied 
“ according  to  the  usage  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  As  the  latter 
“ would  be  provided  with  tables,  forms,  and  spoons,  their  meals 
u would  be  served  out  to  them  in  a more  decent  and  creditable 
“ way.  Under  corporeal  disease  both  officers  and  seamen  would 
“ be  put  on  a scale  of  diet  agreeably  to  the  standing  regulation 
“ of  Naval  Hospitals.  The  vicinity  of  Haslar  Hospital  to  the 
“ Asylum  would  be  highly  advantageous,  from  its  central  situa- 
“ tion,  and  the  facility  it  would  afford  to  the  receiving  of  patients 
<e  from  His  Majesty’s  ships  at  Portsmouth,  from  the  Royal 
“ Marine  Infirmary,  and  from  the  Depots  of  Prisoners  of  War 
“ at  Forton  and  Porchester ; but  more  particularly  from  the 
“ consideration  that  the  Medical,  as  well  as  the  other  Depart- 
“ ments  of  Haslar,  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  management 
“ of  the  intended  Asylum,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  without 
u any  additional  expense  to  the  Public.  The  great  expense  in 
“ conveying  Naval  Maniacs  from  Naval  Hospitals,  Marine  In- 
“ firmaries,  and  Prison  Hospitals,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
“ dom,  in  a stage-coach,  or  covered  cart,  attended  by  a proper 
“ person  as  a guard,  to  the  Transport  Office,  when  they  are 
“ immediately  put  into  a hackney-coach  and  sent  to  Hoxton, 
“ and  after  this  removed  backwards  and  forwards  to  Bethlem  and 
“ the  Batavia  Hospital  Ship  at  Woolwich,  would,  in  a great 
“ measure,  be  done  aw'ay.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  seaman 
“ being  afflicted  with  any  severe  corporeal  disease,  he  would  be 
“ provided  with  a comfortable  sick-room,  detached  from  the 
u rest  of  the  patients,  and  be  allowed  proper  nursing  attend- 
“ ance.  As  the  clothing  and  victualling  of  the  patients  would 
“ be  done  by  contract,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Go- 
“ vernor  and  Lieutenants  of  the  Hospital,  a considerable  saving 
“ would  be  made  to  the  Public  ; and  this  also  applies  to  funeral 
“ expenses  of  the  patients.  Such  of  the  patients  as  are  in  a 
u calm  tranquil  state  of  mind  would  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
“ ing,  with  their  respective  keepers,  divine  worship,  on  Sunday, 
“ in  Haslar  Chapel.  And  lastly,  it  is  both  my  decided  opinion, 
“ and  that  of  a great  number  of  enlightened  medical  men,  that 
“ incalculable  advantages  would  be  derived  from  proper  medical 
“ treatment,  such  as  would  be  afforded  to  these  miserable  objects 
“ by  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  in  question.  In  this  man- 
“ ,ier  the  mental  disease  would  be  in  many  instances  cured,  and 
“ a proportionate  number  of  estimable  individuals  restored  to 
“ their  friends  and  society.” 
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Dr.  John  Weir  again  called  in,  and  further  Examined. 

DID  you  send  a copy  of  your  Report  on  the  management  of 
the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  dated  3d  November,  J812,  to 
the  Transport  Board,  previous  to  your  having  sent  it  to  the  Ad- 
miralty ? — I did:  on  or  about  the  3d  of  November,  1812,  I 
sent  the  original  copy  of  that  Report  to  Doctor  Harness,  the 
Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Transport  Board  ; who,  in  conse- 
quence of  directions  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  made  a recent  inquiry  into  the  general  management 
of  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton  ; but  it  was  not  until  the  18th 
of  April,  1813,  that  I sent  a copy  of  it  to  the  Admiralty. 

What  were  your  motives  for  sending  a copy  of  that  Report  to 
the  Admiralty? — On  or  about  the  18th  April,  18 J3,  I learned 
that  the  Commissioners  for  Transports,  &c.  had,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Harness’s  late  enquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Naval 
Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  proposed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  certain  suggestions  for  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion ; but  as  they  did  not  extend  to  the  patient  being  removed 
from  Hoxton,  I w'as  desirous  of  communicating  to  their  Lord- 
ships  my  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

How  long  had  you  attended  the  Naval  maniacs  at  Hoxton  pre- 
vious to  November  1812?— I have  attended  altogether  about 
thirteen  years ; about  eleven  years  previous  to  that  Report. 

What  was  the  state  of  that  house,  in  your  opinion,  altogether, 
previous  to  November  1812,  as  to  the  management  of  the  ma- 
niacs?— Very  bad;  a great  deal  worse  than  it  is  at  present:  I 
think  it  has  been  in  a progressive  state  of  improvement  ever 
since  I attended  it.  I found  the  patients  very  badly  managed  at 
first. 

Were  your  remonstrances  attended  to  in  the  early  years,  pre- 
vious to  November  1812? — All  complaints  made  by  me  to  the 
Transport  Board  were  in  general  attended  to. 

In  what  did  the  improvements  principally  consist  ? — Particu- 
larly in  cleanliness  in  the  apartments,  and  in  the  cleanliness  of 
their  persons ; and  altogether  in  every  thing  there  seemed  to  be 
an  improvement,  the  building  excepted ; in  that  there  was  no 
alteration. 

Is  it  possible  to  form  any  correct  notion  of  w'hat  that  house 
was  when  you  first  knew  it,  from  the  state  in  which  it  appears 
now  ? — I cannot  positively  say  : the  time  is  so  long,  and  the  alter- 
ation has  been  so  progressive,  that  it  is  impossible  I can  charge 
my  memory  with  the  particulars ; but  I may  say,  that  I believe  I 
have  been  the  only  person  that  has  regularly  visited  the  Institu- 
tion from  the  Naval  Medical  department;  it  was  originally  at- 
tached to  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  now  to  the  Transport  Board. 
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The  remarks  you  made  to  the  Transport  Board  in  1812  are 
alluded  to,  as  if  that  was  the  first  representation  you  had  made 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Transport  Board  ?— I had  occasionally 
■made  different  Reports  on  abuses  that  existed,  previous  to  that 
time ; but  not  in  such  a detailed  statement  as  I did  in  my  general 
Report  in  1812. 

Was  the  house  at  Hoxton  in  a better  state  in  1812  than  it  had 
been  during  the  former  periods  of ’your  visiting  it? — Yes,  I think 
it  certainly  was,  in  conformity  with  what  1 have  already  stated ; it 
certainly  had  been  in  a state  of  occasional  improvement ; 1 do  not 
mean  of  rapid  improvement. 

Have  you  been  there  since  the  day  that  you  examined  it  by  the 
instruction  of  this  Committee? — Yes;  the  last  visitation  l made 
to  Hoxton,  l reported  to  the  Committee  certain  alterations 
which  had  been  made,  particularly  as  to  the  wall  and  the  airmo- 
ground. 

Did  you  see  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  cleanliness,  and  any 
classification  of  the  patients,  or  any  separation  of  the  clean  from 
the  diity? — No,  1 saw  no  alteration  of  the  classification,  nor  a 
separation  of  the  clean  from  the  dirty ; my  enquiries  did  not 
extend  to  the  officers  sleeping  in  their  bed- rooms. 

Did  you  enquire  the  last  time  you  were  there,  whether  six 
persons  slept  in  double  beds? — No. 

From  whom  had  you  that  information  ? — Mr.  Watts,  the  super- 
intendent. told  me  so ; but  I know  it  to  be  a notorious  fact  ■ he 
has  told  me  invariably,  that  is  the  case. 

When  the  Committee  visited  Hoxton  yesterday,  they  found  the 
patient  to  whom  you  have  alluded  in  your  former  evidence,  who 
was  ill  of  a consumption,  in  a tolerably  comfoi table  situation;  is 
he  in  the  same  situation  now-,  as  he  was  when  you  first  found  him  ? 

No,  he  is  not.  In  consequence  of  my  remonstrance  to  the 
superintendent,  he  was  immediately  removed  to  a drier  and 
higher  situation  ; at  the  same  time,  his  present  situation  is  totally 
unfit  for  a person  in  the  state  in  which  he  is ; he  has  no  proper 
regulai  attendance,  nor  any  fire ; there  is  only  another  maniac  to 
attend  him  : there  are  only  three  menial  servants  to  attend  136 
patients,  and  one  of  them  cannot  be  spared  to  attend  this  man. 

When  you  were  last  there,  you  saw'  this  man  ? — I did. 

In  the  former  instance,  when  you  saw  him,  he  was  ill  dieted  ? 
— ^es;  he  had  nothing  but  potatoes,  and  he  was  locked  up;  he 
is  now  in  an  apartment  where  eight  patients  sleep  in  four  beds ; 
that  is  still  a very  improper  place  for  a person  in  his  situation. 

Do  you  think  that  he  is  now  fed  as  he  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  state  of  his  health  ? — By  110  means;  one  of  the  great  defects 
in  that  house  is,  that  there  is  no  proper  attention  to  the  sick. 

Is  he  not  visited  by  the  apothecary  ? — I suppose  he  is  occa- 
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sionally ; I enquired  what  had  been  done  for  him  the  last  time  I 
was  there,  and  was  told  there  had  been  a powder  given  him  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  that  he  was  to  have  another  powder  to-day : 
he  had  not  seen  him  on  that  day. 

When  you  say,  that  his  diet  was  improper,  do  you  speak  from 
actual  knowledge  of  what  his  diet  is,  or  from  a supposition  that 
it  is  the  same  as  to  other  Lunatics  ? — I speak  from  information  I 
have  received  of  the  superintendent,  as  to  his  particular  case. 

What  was  the  diet  that  the  superintendent  told  you  he  received? 
—It  consisted  chiefly  in  different  preparations  of  milk. 

Do  you  apprehend,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  sick  in  such  a 
house  as  Miles’s,  can  be  attended  with  propriety,  unless  there  be 

some  portion  of  the  house  set  aside  as  a kind  of  Infirmary? In 

my  opinion  it  is  impossible,  unless  a sick  room  is  appropriated  for 
the  specific  purpose. 

Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  the 
Naval  Maniacs,  proceeds  principally  from  the  great  number  as- 
sembled in  one  place,  and  that  in  the  house  of  an  individual  ? 

I think  that  the  mismanagement  of  the  Naval  Maniacs  in  general, 
as  I have  already  said,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  proper  day-rooms’ 
proper  bed-rooms,  proper  airing-grounds,  and  proper  classifica- 
tion; and  in  all  those  respects,  the  Institution  is  defective;  and 
likewise  from  the  want  of  proper  attendance. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  probable,  that  any  individual 
undertaking  such  a charge,  could  procure  space,  ten  or  even 
six  times  larger  than  that  now'  occupied  for  the  reception  of 
the  Naval  Maniacs? — I cannot  say  that:  I should  conceive  it  is 
difficult  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; but  I am  of  opinion 
the  Naval  patients  ought  to  have  five  or  six  acres. 

What  number  of  Naval  Maniacs,  including  prisoners  of  war, 
was  the  greatest  you  ever  knew  at  one  time  ? — I do  not  know  that 
they  ever  exceeded  the  present  number,  136  seamen:  there  were 
nineteen  or  twenty  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  discharged ; 
but  on  the  ships  coming  home,  about  an  equal  number  of  deranged 
seamep  have  been  received ; when  all  the  Navy  are  paid  off,  it 
may  extend  perhaps,  to  150  or  160. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  appointment  of  additional 
attendants  upon  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  would  materially 
lessen  the  personal  restraint  imposed  upon  the  patients  ? — I am 
most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  they  had  more  attendants,  there 
would  be  less  necessity  for  personal  restraint. 

Are  there  any  Naval  Maniacs  there,  who  have  lost  their  sense* 
on  account  of  wounds  in  the  service  ? — I know  of  none. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Birch  Sharpe  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  residing  at 
Hoxton  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  practice  as  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  ? — I do. 

How  long  have  you  attended  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles 
at  Hoxton  ? — Five  years,  up  to  the  first  of  last  March. 

In  what  capacity  ? — As  Surgeon  and  Apothecary ; generally 
styled  Surgeon. 

What  is  your  age  ? — I am  twenty-six. 

What  have  you  conceived  to  be  your  duty  ? — To  attend  to  all 
lunatics  within  that  place,  who  may  be  indisposed  at  any  time ; 
any  who  may  be  in  a bad  state  of  health. 

Has  the  duty  required  of  you  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  or  the 
keeper  of  the  house,  been  to  attend  solely  to  their  corporeal 
ailments,  or  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  mental  disorders  ? — I 
never  understood  I was  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  mental 
disorders ; merely  to  their  corporeal  complaints. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  any  good  effect  might  have  arisen  from 
attention  to  their  mental  ailment  ? — Undoubtedly  so. 

But  no  such  attention  has  been  expected  from  you  ? — CertainI 
not. 

What  have  been  the  hours  of  your  attendance  ? — Till  within  a 
month  or  two,  or  perhaps  three  months,  I was  required  to  attend 
daily,  by  eleven  in  the  morning,  but  now  1 am  required  to  attend 
daily,  by  ten  o’clock. 

Did  you  frequently  meet  Doctor  Weir? — No;  I have  fre- 
quently seen  him,  but  never  could  get  a meeting  but  twice,  and 
that  was  by  application. 

^ hat  was  the  reason  that  you  were  not  to  be  seen  when 
Doctor  Weir  attended  the  house  ? — Because  Doctor  Weir  came 
alw  ays  at  one  o clock,  or  thereabouts,  consequently  I was  never 
there  at  that  time,  unless  by  accident,  which  did  once  occur. 

Were  you  always  ready  to  attend  him  ? — I have  always  ex- 
pressed a desire,  if  he  should  wish  it  at  any  time;  and  I may 
state  that  it  has  been  put  to  him,  whether  he  would  wish  to  see 
me.  but  he  has  uniformly  refused. 

Uid  you  ever  meet  the  Medical  Commissioners  when  they 
visited  the  house? — J have  seen  them  there,  but  never  expressly 
i diem  ; 1 never  was  required  to  meet  them,  and  when  I have 
• hun,  they  never  put  to  me  any  questions  concerning  the 
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state  of  the  patients,  or  their  medical  treatment  in  any  particular, 
which  to  me  was  matter  of  surprize. 

Did  you  conceive  it  your  business  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness 
order,  or  management  of  the  patients  in  any  way  ? — It  never  w as 
required  of  me  till  very  lately,  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles;  but  if  I 
saw'  any  thing  that  1 thought  in  the  least  improper,  I made  a 
point  of  mentioning  it ; 1 always  took  that  upon  myself. 

What  time  do  you  mean,  by' very  lately  ? — Six  months  or  more. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ? — To  the  managers,  Mr.  John 
Watts,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  lately,  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles. 

Were  those  representations  attended  to  ?■ — Always. 

How  many  patients  were  there  generally  upon  the  whole 
establishment  ? — I never  could  accurately  tell ; I have  conceived 
them  to  be  600 ; 1 have  always  rated  them,  I believe,  at  more 
than  they  have  absolutely  been  ; I have  frequently  thought  there 
must  have  been  6()0  in  that  house. 

Have  you  ever  had  among  those,  any  number  of  patients  in  a 
state  of  most  violent  and  outrageous  insanity  ? — A great  many. 

Persons  who  were  considered  to  be  dangerous  to  their  keepers? 
— Certainly;  there  are  many  at  this  time  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

What  mode  of  confinement  is  adopted  to  secure  such  persons 
from  doing  mischief? — Different  modes. 

State  them? — To  the  men  in  particular,  handcuffs  and  chains 
to  the  leg,  and  to  both  legs,  and  also  a chain  from  the  handcuffs, 
to  a chain  passing  between  their  legs,  at  their  ancles,  called  bazils  : 
that  is  the  course  when  they  are  up  ; also  w'hen  they  are  in  bed,  their 
arms,  one  or  both,  are  put  through  a large  ring  in  their  crib,  be- 
fore the  handcuffs  are  put  on  ; and  I have  seen  in  some  instances, 
where  the  man  was  very  strong,  and  very  violent,  also  a chain, 
from  the  chain  of  the  bazil  to  the  foot  of  the  crib. 

• How  long  a time  was  it  usual  for  such  patients,  to  be  confined 
in  the  manner  you  have  represented  ? — Generally  on  their  going  to 
bed,  which,  1 believe,  is  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  or  may  be 
a little  earlier;  the  most  violent,  I believe,  are  put  to  bed  first; 
they  are  kept  in  that  state  till  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  which 
is  six  or  seven  o’clock. 

Did  you  ever  know  the  most  violent  patient,  and  from  whom 
the  greatest  mischief  w'as  to  be  apprehended,  chained  down  in  his 
bed  for  any  length  ot  time  together  ? — At  no  other  times,  except 
when  either  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  them  under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  or  at  their  sleeping  hours. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  necessary  surgical  attendance, 
what  was  the  longest  time  that  you  can  recollect  such  patient 
ever  to  have  been  so  confined  ? — 1 believe  there  was  a condemned 
lunatic,  as  they  term  if,  a man  sent  from  Newgate  who  had  raur- 
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dered  his  wife ; he  had  an  inflammation,  and  a formation  of  mat- 
ter on  one  arm  ; he  was  determined  to  destroy  himself ; it  was 
almost  impossible  so  to  coniine  him  as  to  keep  the  poultice  on 
his  arm,  and  the  necessary  application ; and  I think  he  was  under 
such  confinement  as  I have  described,  for  three,  four  or  five 
weeks ; sometimes  the  restraint  was  greater  ; and  if  he  seemed 
the  least  better,  he  was  immediately  relieved  to  a certain  extent ; 
that  was  a very  particular  case,  and  it  was  a matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  do  the  man  any  service. 

When  the  confinement  was  no  longer  required,  on  account  of 
the  medical  treatment  of  his  arm,  was  the  man  continued  in  it 
for  the  safety  of  the  keepers,  or  other  persons  about  the  house  ? 
— No  ; he  was  so  weak  after  this  illness,  that  when  he  got  out  of 
the  illness,  no  chain  or  fastening  was  put  upon  his  hands,  and  the 
man  seemed  much  more  composed,  and  more  rational. 

Then  you  have  never  known,  in  any  other  case  than  that,  a 
patient  chained  down  to  his  bed  for  more  than  one  or  two  days  ? 
—I  have  never  known  a man  chained  to  his  bed  during  the  day, 
unless  there  was  a necessity  for  my  attending  him  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose ; I have  only  known  them  so  confined  when  they 
were  sent  to  their  bed,  at  night. 

Do  you  recollect  a patient  of  the  name  of  Captain  Evans  ?■ 

Yes,  I know  him  perfectly  well. 

Do  you  know  in  what  apartment  he  is  confined? — Yes  on 
Mr.  Griffiths’s  side. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  that  room  ? — No  ; but 
some  months. 

Was  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined,  before  his  re- 
moval into  that  room,  as  good  and  convenient  for  his  situation  ? 
— The  first  time  I saw  him  was  in  that  room ; I believe  he  was 
not  in  that  house,  till  he  was  placed  in  that  room. 

Do  you  interfere  at  all  with  the  diet  of  the  patients  ?— If  I see 
it  necessary. 

Do  you  know  whether  wine  or  beer,  or  other  fermented  liquors 
are  allowed  as  part  of  it? — When  I order  it,  it  is  always  given. 

Does  it  form  any  part  of  their  diet  ? — Beer  does,  in  'their  re- 
gular diet ; that  I believe  is  small  beer. 

Do  you  know  whether  wine  is  allowed  to  them  as  matter  of 
indulgence? — No,  I cannot  say  that  it  is  to  my  knowledge. 

How  long  has  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  himself,  been  personally 
engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  the  house  ? — I cannot  say  ex- 
actly ; I have  seen  him  very  busily  employed  about  the  house  of 
late,  that  is,  I think,  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  and  the  whole 
of  this,  but  not  before.  I cannot  say  as  to  what  share  lie  may- 
take  in  the  management  of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  to  the  advantage  of  the  pa- 
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dents,  has  taken  place  since  his  personal  attendance? — No,  I do 
not  know  of  any. 

What  is  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  during  the  five  years  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attend,  as  to  diet,  cleanliness,  exercise,  coercion,  and 
moral  treatment  ? — As  far  as  diet,  cleanliness,  and  exercise  may 
go,  1 can  find  no  fault  whatever;  I think  it  has  been  correct  and 
fair ; but  with  respect  to  coercion  and  moral  treatment,  I can  say 
nothing  upon  that  point,  because  I have  not  seen  any  thing  at  all 
done  with  an  intent  to  cure  the  insane  person ; with  respect  to 
coercion,  it  has  generally  been  from  motives  of  safety  and  per- 
sonal prudence. 

Is  not  that  treatment  more  directed  to  the  safe  confinement  than 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient  ? — Undoubtedly. 

The  species  of  coercion  which  you  have  already  described,  you 
conceive  to  have  been  perfectly  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  keeper  and  the  other  patients,  even  against  the  most  violent 
attempts  of  the  most  outrageous  maniacs  ? — Yes,  though  notwith- 
standing I have  seen  men  break  through  a great  deal  of  restraint ; 
their  handcuffs  have  been  frequently  broken,  and  their  chains  have 
been  snapped  ; and  they  have  even  got  their  hands  out  of  the 
handcuffs. 

What  is  the  general  rule  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  using 
force,  or  striking  any  of  the  persons  confined  ? — Striking  a patient 
they  consider  as  an  undue  force,  and  therefore  if  any  keeper  should 
strike  a patient,  he  is  instantly  discharged ; I believe  I have  known 
two  instances  during  my  attendance  there,  in  which  a keeper 
struck  a patient  in  each  instance  but  once,  and  he  was  discharged 
either  that  night  or  the  next  morning. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  your  inspection  of  the  house  was  such, 
as  that  if  any  person  had  been  so  ill  treated  by  the  keepers,  it 
must  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Certainly  ; as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  see. 

Have  you  never  observed  upon  any  of  the  patients,  such  marks 
as  induced  you  to  suppose  they  might  have  been  beaten  ? — Yes,  I 
have  frequently  seen  bruises,  and  I have  then  enquired  into  it; 
but  1 have  found  such  bruises  to  have  arisen  from  falls,  or  from 
injury  that  they  have  done  to  themselves  in  struggling  against  the 
restraint. 

You  mean  that  on  examination,  your  own  mind  has  been  con- 
vinced, that  the  bruises  have  resulted  from  such  causes,  and  not 
from  the  ill  treatment  of  the  keepers? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  a patient  of  the  name  of  Wilson  ? — I do. 

Do  you  recollect  any  circumstance  respecting  that  gentleman, 
which  induces  you  to  suppose  he  had  been  ill  treated  in  the  way 
alluded  to  ? — No ; he  had,  I perfectly  well  remember,  a cut  over 
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one  of  his  eyes,  which  I was  desired  to  attend  to;  I cannot  say 
whether  1 was  not  sent  for  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  ; if 
my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  in  consequence  of  a fall  in  the  gar- 
den ; I remember  the  circumstance  perfectly  well;  I have  an  idea 
there  w as  also  a cut  in  his  lip. 

In  the  course  of  your  attendance,  have  you  had  much  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  on  the  conduct  of  the  keepers? — Yes,  I 
have. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? — I consider  that  they  have  not 
acted  improperly,  but  L believe  it  has  only  been  owing  to  a fear 
of  being  turned  away  ; they  are  of  a class  of  beings  not  likely  to 
act  from  very  tine  feelings ; in  a general  point  of  view,  I think 
their  conduct  has  been  fair. 

From  your  observation  on  the  superintendents,  do  you  think 
that  they  would  themselves  be  guilty  of  any  violence  towards  any 
of  the  patients,  or  that  they  would  permit  it  to  be  used  by  any  of  the 
subordinate  keepers? — Certainly  not;  the  very  contrary,  so  far  as 
I have  seen. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  as  having  the  care  of  the  naval  luna- 
tics?— Not  entirely. 

Of  course,  any  that  are  ill  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits  of 
Dr.  Weir,  come  within  your  care? — Certainly;  in  fact  I never 
understood  that  Dr.  Weir  had  authority  to  order,  or  to  attend,  in 
case  of  bodily  disease. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a person  who  is  ill  of  a con- 
sumption, who  has  lately  been  removed  out  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  been  kept,  into  a better  apartment? — I understand 
that  Dr.  Weir  made  a report  respecting  a man  of  the  name  of 
Blake ; he  was  removed  out  of  what  is  called  the  straw  room,  to  a 
room  w here  several  others  sleep. 

What  was  the  slate  of  the  patient  when  he  wras  confined  in  that 
room  ? — He  was  ill  at  that  time,  and  he  was  in  a weak  state  ; he 
had  fever,  but  he  had  not  pulmonary  consumption. 

Do  you  think  that  the  situation  in  which  he  wras  then  placed, 
was  one  that  was  suited  to  his  state  of  health  ? — I did;  in  fact 
he  was  there,  I believe,  if  not  exactly  by  my  orders,  at  least  by 
my  consent;  for  1 saw  him  every  day  in  that  room. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  room  ; was  not  the  room  tainted  with 
the  smell  of  urine,  and  the  floor  stained  red  with  it? — It  is  stained 
with  urine,  and  it  has  a smell  at  the  first  part ; but  I believe  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  that  very  much  goes  off;  but  from 
what  I have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  boards, 
though  I know  the  room  is  washed  every  morning,  because  I have 
been  exceedingly  particular  about  t his  room. 

Do  not  you  think  a mode  might  be  contrived,  by  which  the 
urine  might  be  carried  off  from  under  the  bed,  without  tainting 
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the  floor  ? — To  some  of  the  cribs  they  have  a drawer  lined  with 
lead. 

Does  that  answer  the  purpose  ? — I cannot  say  accurately,  be- 
cause it  is  in  a room  where  there  are  others  not  so  furnished,  con- 
sequently 1 cannot  judge  ot  the  effect  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  that  a construction  of  that  kind  would  answer 
the  effect  of  carrying  off  the  urine  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but  not 
if  the  floor  of  the  crib  was  made  of  wood ; it  might  be  managed, 
but  not  easily,  I think. 

That  person  has  now  a better  apartment  ? — He  is  now  dead  ; he 
died  on  Sunday  morning. 

He  was  removed  into  a better  apartment? — He  was  removed 
certainly  into  a more  comfortable  apartment ; but  at  the  time  he 
was  lying  in  that  lower  apartment,  he  had  had  a diarrhoea  upon 
him ; and  in  fact  he  has  been  offensive  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  he  has  been  in  that  better  room,  insomuch  that  if  he 
had  lived  long,  1 should  have  removed  him  into  a room  by  him- 
self. 

Do  not  you  think  that  an  establishment  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
firmary, is  necessary  for  persons  whose  bodily  health  is  affected  ? 

. — The  room  in  w'hich  Blake  was,  was  adapted  to  that  purpose ; 
there  was  a fire-place  made  in  it : but  there  were  never  enough 
to  occupy  it  as  such  ; and  in  most  cases  a separate  room  is  re- 
quired. 

What  was  your  reason  for  not  considering  him  in  such  a state 
as  that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  he 
was  first  found  by  Doctor  Weir? — Because  he  was  a dirty  patient, 
exceedingly  so. 

Is  it  the  practice  there,  if  patients  are  dirty,  to  keep  them  in 
such  a place  as  that  in  which  this  patient  w-as  confined? — To 
sleep  them  in  such  a room. 

So  that  if  a person  is  unable  to  move  out  of  his  bed,  he  may 
lie  in  such  a place  as  that  in  which  Doctor  Weir  found  this  man, 
Blake,  for  days,  or  weeks,  or  months  ? — If  the  disease  continues 
upon  him . 

i Any  disease  that  confines  him  to  his  bed? — No,  certainly  not; 
if  he  is  really  in  the  ordinary  way  a dirty  patient,  by  having  a 
stool  a day,  lie  would  not  remain  in  such  a room,  because  I have 
such  patients  removed  generally  into  a little  room  by  themselves,- 
as  there  are  a number  of  such  rooms  in  the  gallery. 

Is  it  a practice  in  the  house,  for  persons  w ho  are  insensible  to 
the  calls  of  nature  to  be  placed  in  the  same  day-room  with  those- 
who  are  not  in  that  situation? — No,  they  are  removed  into  a room 
where  there  are  others  in  such  situation,  if  there  should  be  any 
Others ; if  not,  they  remain  in  a room  by  themselves. 

Are  not  all  the  rooms  of  the  lunatic  seamen  open,  so  that  tin 
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whole  of  the  patitnts  can  go  backwards  and  forwards  into  such 
room  as  they  think  fit? — No,  certainly  not;  because  those  pa- 
tients who  are  dirty,  are  generally  kept  in  a room  by  themselves  ; 
among  the  seamen,  where  there  are  those  who  cannot  answer  to 
the  calls  of  nature,  they  are  generally  placed  in  a part  of  u large 
room.  I have  answered  the  question  particularly  as  to  the  officers, 
with  respect  to  the  seamen,  it  is  not  strictly  attended  lo. 

Will  you  take  upon  yomself  to  assert  distinctly,  that  in  no  in- 
stance an  officer  in  that  lamentable  situation,  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  has  been  placed  in  a room  where  other  officers  were, 
not  so  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  they  never  have,  during  my  attendance. 

If  you  found  them  in  that  situation,  you  would  have  mentioned 
it? — I should  have  instantly  ordered  a removal. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a clean  patient  being  put 
into  a room  with  a number  of  duty  ones  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  all  the  patients  have  single  be^s? — No, 
I cannot  answer  to  that. 

Do  you  know  the  reverse  ? — 1 do  not. 

Do  you  not  know  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  pauper  patients? 
— No,  I have  never  seen  two  in  one  bed. 

Neither  male  nor  female? — Never;  I was  never  but  once  in 
apart  where  the  female  patients  sleep  of  anight;  I was  then 
called  to  an  accident,  and  1 cannot  say  that  I saw  two  in  any  bed. 

In  the  room  in  "huh  Blake  was  confined,  how  many  patients 
slept  r — I do  not  know  how  many  ; there  were  several. 

Were  there  not  eight? — Very  likely  more  than  eight. 

How  many  beds  were  there? — 1 hat  I cannot  say. 

Do  you  think  there  are  moie  than  four? — I think  there  are 
more  than  eight ; there  are  three  wooden  cribs  and  some  beds  oil 
castors. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  those  eight  persons  do 
not  sleep  in  four  beds  in  that  very  room?— In  that  very  room  I 
may  certainly  say  so. 

Do  you  know  that  at  this  moment  six  persons  sleep  in  double 
beds  in  that  house?— No,  i do  not.  H 

Had  Mi.  Watts  any  communication  with  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject? Yes,  lie  has  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I obseived  to  Inin 
such  a tiling  would  be  improper;  he  also  said  it  was  improper, 
and  that  he  never  allowtd  it  himself;  but  there  aie  rooms  where 
there  are  but  two,  and  three  beds. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  Mr.  Waits,  in  express- 
ing to  you  his  observations  upon  the  practice,  stated  that  it  had 
not  taken  place  in  his  house  ? — 1 cannot  charge  myself  as  to  rhat 
fact ; I cannot  say  that  belaid  it  bad  never  taken  place  ; but  he 
•aid  that  it  w'as  exceedingly  improper,  and  he  would  not  allow  it. 
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You  cannot  inform  the  Committee,  at  present,  whether  such  a 
practice  existed  last  night  in  the  house  ? — I cannot  say  that  such 
a fact  existed  last  night,  or  at  any  time,  but  I can  say  that  I be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  case. 

What  was  the  diet  of  Blake  at  the  time  he  was  confined  in  that 
lower  room  ? — His  diet  was  tea  and  bread  and  butter  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  he  might  have  had  any  thing  else  he  would  have  taken ; 
he  had  milk  porridge,  he  had  rice  milk,  he  had  not  at  that  time 
porter  at  first,  but  he  has  had  porter  and  broth  in  addition  since. 

Can  you  state  that  he  has  had  it,  or  only  that  you  have  ordered 
it? — I have  ordered  it,  and  they  have  consented  to  it;  I have  not 
seen  him  take  it. 

The  Committee  have  been  informed,  that  when  that  man  was 
seen  by  Doctor  Weir,  the  room  was  locked,  and  there  was  a bowl 
by  him  in  which  there  were  a certain  number  of  potatoes,  and  that 
upon  Dr.  Weir’s  asking  as  to  the  diet,  the  man  said,  he  had  ate 
his  beef.  Do  you  believe  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  that  he 
was  capable  of  eating  beef,  or  that  potatoes  and  beef  were  fit  for 
him  ? — He  certainly  had  not  it  by  my  order,  and  if  he  had  it,  it 
was  very  improper. 

At  the  time  referred  to  it  is  stated  that  he  was  very  ill  ? — Then 
it  was  very  improper  indeed. 

The  patients  have  now  the  use  of  certain  gardens  as  exercising 
grounds  ? — Yes. 

How  long  has  that  been  the  practice?  -The  officers  have  for 
some  little  time  back  had  the  use  of  the  garden  ; before,  they 
used  to  walk  in  a yard ; there  is  the  addition  of  a large  airing 
ground  for  the  seamen. 

Did  you  see  Blake  every  day  ? — Yes,  when  he  wras  ill,  I saw 
him  every  day ; when  he  got  better,  I saw  him  every  other  day. 

What  medicines  did  you  principally  give  him,  powders  ? — No, 
the  diarrhoea  was  checked  by  two  doses  of  calomel,  which  is  my 
invariable  remedy ; I then  ordered  him  a nutritious  diet.  Had 
the  disorder  continued,  I should  have  sent  him  a mixture  I am 
in  the  habit  of  giving  there. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  w ine  and  ale  are  given  to  the  patients  ? — Yes,  I do  know 
that  fact  certainly. 

Are  you  consulted  upon  it  ? — No  ; I took  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving once,  and  that  was  the  last  time  it  was  given,  I think  it 
was  about  Christmas,  when  they  gave  every  patient  a drop  of  ale, 
that  it  was  very  improper. 

They  did  it  in  the  first  instance  without  consulting  you  ? — In 
every  instance  ; if  they  had  consulted  with  me,  I should  have  said 
positively  that  it  was  improper. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  the  patients,  generally  speaking,  bar#- 
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more  exercise  and  air  than  they  used  to  have  ?— 1 They  have  better 
air,  and  of  course  they  have  more  exercise,  for  the  grounds  are 
larger.  I believe  the  same  regulations  are  now  acted  up  to,  and 
the  yards  are  larger.  1 always  lamented  that  1 have  not  more 
management  over  the  lunatic  seamen,  and  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  attend  to  their  insanity ; it  may  appear  very  strange  that 
I have  these  feelings,  and  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  it.  I did 
think  once  of  writing  to  the  Transport  Board  : but  conceiving 
that  the  consequence  might  be  prejudicial  to  me,  X declined  in- 
terfering. 

Have  you  any  appointment  under  Government  ? — No,  only 
under  Sir  Jonathan  Miles. 

Have  you  ever  dissected  the  body  of  any  one  who  has  died  at 
Hoxton  ?— I have  never  been  permitted  to  make  an  anatomical 
examination  of  those  lunatics  who  have  died  there  ; 1 have  wished 
to  do  it,  but  they  have  objected  to  it ; that  people  would  consider 
their  house  was  a house  of  experiment,  and  merely  to  cut  up  bo- 
dies. I think  if  examinations,  in  all  cases,  were  to  take  place, 
the  greatest  benefits  would  accrue  from  such  examinations. 

W hat  do  the  Commissioners  do  when  they  visit  the  house  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Miles? — They  pass  through  most  of  the  rooms,  and 
look  over  most  of  the  patients,  and  look  to  the  certificates. 

Do  they  compare  the  certificates  with  the  patients  who  have 
been  admitted  ?•  — They  do  not;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  take  a 
certificate  and  then  look  for  patient  A.  and  see  whether  it  is  pro- 
per or  not.  r 

By  whom  are  you  paid  ?— I am  paid  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles. 

Do  you  consider  such  a plan  proper  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment patients  ? I think  it  opens  a field  to  undue  influence,  and 
cannot  ensure  proper  attendance ; and  this,  without  any  reference 
to  the  class  or  character  of  the  patient ; for  these  two  reasons 
that  if  he  is  paid  generally  for  his  attendance,  he  may  not  do  all 
that  is  necessary ; and  if  he  is  paid  individually  for  so  many  pa- 
tients, he  may  absolutely  do  too  much,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
Dili. 


Martis,  6°  die  Jutiii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  John  Weir,  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHEN  did  you  last  visit  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton?— 
On  the  3 1st  of  May  last. 

Did  you  find  any  alterations  as  to  the  accommodation  and  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  patients,  since  your  former  visit? — I found  that 
several  of  the  officers  had  been  removed  from  their  old  bed-rooms 
into  others  of  a better  description.  I likewise  found  Lieutenant 
M'Dougal,  of  the  marines,  removed  from  his  day-room,  where 
he  had  a Greenwich  pensioner  as  his  inmate,  into  another,  in 
which  there  were  naval  officers  only  ; indeed  of  late  there  has 
been  a continued  succession  of  changes  with  a view  to  improve 
the  establishment. 

Did  y ou  observe  any  fresh  cause  of  complaint  in  the  treatment 
and  management  of  the  patients  ? — In  one  of  the  seamen’s  bed- 
rooms, containing  three  cribs,  I found  a patient  lying  in  one  of 
them,  with  a large  foul  ulcer  on  his  leg,  having  a poultice  applied 
to  it ; the  bandage  was  stiff  and  offensive,  and  appeared  as  if  it 
had  not  been  washed  for  several  days.  I have  to  remark  here, 
that  whatever  has  been  the  description  or  character  of  any  wound 
or  sore  in  any  of  the  patients,  poultices  have  invariably  been  ap- 
plied, and  these  renewed  and  regulated  by  one  of  the  three  me- 
nial servants. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  has  become  of  the  hectic 
patient,  whose  death,  on  your  formei  examination,  you  stated  to 
be  probable? — John  Blake,  the  patient  in  question,  died  on  the 
28th  ultimo  ; and  1 have  reason  to  think  that  his  death  was  acce- 
lerated by  the  damp  situation,  and  by  the  want  of  proper  medi- 
cine and  nursing  attendance. 

Do  you  wish  to  add  any  thing  to  the  former  evidence  you  have 
given? — When  I was  a member  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board,  I 
made  veibal  reports  only  ; but  since  l have  been  appointed  In- 
spector of  Naval  Hospitals,  I have  in  general  sent  in  to  the 
Transport  Board  a written  report;  and  1 have  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  information  of  the  Transport  Board,  given  a detail  of  the 
abuses  and  delects  in  the  management  of  Naval  Maniacs  at 
Hoxton,  as  represented  in  my  Hep  >rt  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
year  1812:  But  as  the  radical  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton  were  thoroughly  known  to  the  Medi- 
cal Commissioners  and  other  membeis  of  the  Tramp  i t Board, 
I confined  myself,  in  my  reports,  to  the  mention  of  such  abuses 
and  improprieties  as  were  of  a temporary  nature,  and  which  I 
conceived  to  require  prompt  correction.  In  all  minor  concerns, 
I found  that  my  application  to  the  superintendent  on  the  spot  had 
a much  better  e ffect  in  remedying  the  evil  complained  of,  than  by 
representing  it  to  the  Transport  Board.  In  the  Enquiry  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  on  the  Naval  Lunatics  at  Hoxton,  in 
the  year  1812,  besides  Doctor  Harness  the  Medical  Commis- 
sioner, the  honourable  Captain  Boyle,  another  member  of  the 
Board,  and  Mr.  Houseman,  deputy  secietary,  were  present.  I 
did  at  that  meeting,  point  out  to  them  on  the  spot,  those  radical 
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defects  which  I stated  in  my  report  on  the  management  of  Naval 
Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  in  1812;  and  did,  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out reserve,  represent  to  them  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
patients  from  Hoxton  to  the  vicinity  of  Haslar. 

What  length  of  time  intervened  betwixt  this  enquiry  and  the 
communication  of  your  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ? — 
About  six  months.  On  my  last  visit  I found  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, a master  in  the  navy,  has  within  these  last  few  days  been 
sent  from  Hoxton  house  to  the  Batavia  Hospital  ship  in  a state 
of  derangement,  without  my  having  reported  to  the  Transport 
Board  his  being  in  a state  lit  for  removal ; and  also  a seaman. 

Is  it  customary  to  send  persons  from  the  house  at  Hoxton  to 
the  Batavia  transport,  without  your  report  ?■ — Seldom  or  never, 
when  1 have  been  upon  the  spot. 

How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  the  master  was  in  a 
state  of  derangement  ? — Because  I had  examined  him  from  time 
to  time ; and  the  surgeon  of  the  Batavia  told  me  yesterday,  that 
he  was  mad,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Doctor  John  Harness  called  in,  and  Examined . 

HOW  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Naval 
Maniacs  at  Hoxton  .'1 — Occasionally  as  a Commissioner  for  Sick 
and  Wounded  Seamen,  from  the  year  1800  to  1806;  less  fre- 
quently from  that  time  to  the  present,  as  a Commissioner  of  the 
Transport  Board,  by  reason  of  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of 
Hospitals. 

Have  the  Naval  Maniacs  been  regularly  visited  by  any  other 
medical  person,  during  the  above  periods  ? — They  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  other  Commissioners  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Sea- 
men, previously  to  1 806,  but  from  that  time  have  been  regu- 
larly visited  by  Doctor  Weir,  as  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  when  not 
employed  on  more  distant  service.  I have  brought  with  me  the 
Report  of  a visitation  by  Doctor  Blair,  in  1798. 

[ The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows :] 

Report  of  Doctor  Blair’s  Visitation  to  the  house  of  Messrs. 

Miles  and  Kaye  at  Hoxton,  on  the  5th  of  October  1798 : 

“ Visited  the  house  at  Hoxton  of  Messrs.  Miles  and  Kaye  for 
“ the  reception  of  Lunatics,  and  examined  the  provisions,  accom- 
“ modations,  and  general  state  of  the  patients ; the  bread,  beef, 
u cheese  and  beer,  were  all  remarkably  good,  and  the  patients 
u whom  I examined,  among  whom  were  four  of  the  men  who 
“ lately  made  their  escape,  declared,  that  they  had  them  in  plenty. 
e<  The  accommodations  were  also  very  clean  and  well  aired,  and 
u they  have  sufficient  airing-ground  for  walking  in  the  open  air ; 
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“ in  which  last  respect  these  accommodations  have  greatly  the 
“ advantage  of  Bethlem  Hospital. 

“ The  principal  defect  in  institutions  of  this  kind  arises  from 
“ the  convalescent  patients  not  being  separated  from  those  in  a 
“ deranged  state.  If  such  separation  could  be  made,  and  the 
“ convalescents  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  re- 
“ gulations  of  the  house,  and  particularly  that  which  requires  a 
“ continuance  of  their  confinement  for  some  time  after  an  appa- 
“ rent  return  of  reason,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  consequences 
“ of  relapses;  and  if  in  this  state  they  were  also  allowed  to  lay 
“ their  complaints  freely  before  the  Board  (which  at  present  is 
“ not  suffered  in  any  case)  I do  not  see  in  w hat  further  respect 
“ the  situation  of  persons  in  their  unfortunate  circumstances 
“ could  be  materially  improved. 

R.  Blair 

Is  the  control  of  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton  immediately 
vested  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Transport  Office? — No  ; 
it  is  under  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  there  is  under  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  Transport  Office  a medical  inspector, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  report  whatever  may  appear  to 
him  to  require  remedy. 

Do  you  conceive  the  Naval  Maniacs  to  be  better  managed 
now  than  they  were  on  your  first  visiting  them  ? — I do. 

To  w hat  cause  do  you  attribute  the  improvement  ? — Partly 
perhaps  to  the  attention  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Establishment, 
but  chiefly  to  the  attention  paid  by  the  Board  to  every  suggestion 
for  improvement. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  those  improvements 
have  consisted  ? — They  have  much  greater  space  than  they  had  at 
former  periods. 

Do  you  mean  by  greater  space,  that  they  have  greater  accom- 
modation in  their  airing-ground,  in  their  day-rooms,  and  in  their 
bed-rooms,  than  they  had  at  a former  period  ? — They  have. 

Greater,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  they  had  at  the 
time  of  Doctor  Blair’s  report  in  1 7 98  ? — I cannot  speak  to  that; 
their  numbers  were  very  small  in  ] 79S ; the  buildings  are  very 
much  enlarged,  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  clothing, 
they  are  not  so  loose  as  they  were,  and  those  in  the  habit  of  rend- 
ing their  clothes  are  confined  in  strait-waistcoats. 

Is  there  more  room  in  the  airing-ground  ? — I do  not  know 
that ; it  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number.  I am  sure  that 
the  officers  do  not  lie  so  many  together  as  they  used  to  do,  they 
are  mure  separated ; that  I consider  is  a great  improvement. 

Used  the  officers  to  lie  in  the  same  bed  ? — They  have  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  lying  in  the  same  bed ; they  now  lie  singly. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  since  the  report  of  1812,  every  of- 
ficer and  seaman  in  Mr.  Miles’s  house  at  Hoxton  has  had  great- 
er accommodation  in  his  bed-room,  and  in  the  day-rooms  and  the 
airing-grounds,  than  he  had  formerly  ? — They  certainly  have,  in 
their  bed  room,  sitting  room,  and  in  the  accommodation  to  de- 
fend them  from  wet. 

So  that  you  would  consider  the  state  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
in  the  year  1812,  as  being  better  than  it  was  in  1798,  and  in 
the  year  1815  as  being  better  than  what  it  was  in  the  year  1812? 
— They  are  bettered  in  proportion  as  their  buildings  and  places 
have  been  enlarged. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  and  seamen  at  those  periods  above- 
mentioned,  is  better  than  it  was  at  prior  periods? — They  have 
ever  been  so  well  accommodated,  I never  could  find  any  fault  at 
the  times  I attended  ; there  were  so  few,  there  appeared  to  be 
perfect  room  for  the  patients.  Since  their  numbers  have  increased 
so  much,  they  have  required  more  space,  and  they  have  erected 
piazzas  and  various  accommodations. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  various  examinations  you  have 
made  at  Hoxton,  you  never  found  any  fault  ? — I do  not  recollect 
that  ever  1 did. 

Do  you  recollect  Captain  Evans  there  ? — I do. 

Do  you  think  he  was  accommodated  as  a person  in  his  rank 
ought  to  have  been  ? — He  was  accommodated  as  well  as  the  In- 
stitution would  admit. 

Did  you  find,  in  your  different  visitations  there,  that  either  of- 
ficers or  seamen  slept  two  together  in  a bed  ? — 1 never  saw  them 
so  sleeping ; but  I understood  that  they  were  placed  two  in  a 
bed ; but  my  visitations  were  very  seldom.  On  the  death  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  1 was  Chairman  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
Board  ; and  then  the  visitations  immediately  fell  to  Doctor  Weir, 
and  he  has  constantly  attended  since  that  time. 

When  you  were  told  that  persons  slept  two  in  a bed,  did  you 
consider  that  a circumstance  for  which  fault  was  not  to  be  found  ? 
— If  the  accommodations  would  admit  of  more;  but  they  were 
very  large  beds. 

If  the  accommodations  could  have  admitted  more,  should  you 
have  thought  two  Maniacs  ought  to  be  put  together  in  the  same 
bed  ? — Certainly,  I should  not  if  the  accommodations  would 
admit  of  more. 

At  that  period  there  were  fewer  persons  than  there  are  now  ? 
— At  the  time  I visited,  there  certainly  were. 

Did  you  make  any  remonstrances  to  Mr.  Miles  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? I do  not  know  that  [ did,  for  I thought  the  beds  were 
sufficiently  ample ; they  were  not  enraged  patients. 
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Then  of  course,  considering  the  beds  were  sufficiently  ample, 
you  did  not  conceive  there  was  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from 
two  male  patients  sleeping  together  in  the  same  bed ; your  ob- 
jection being,  of  course,  to  the  size  of  the  beds,  and  not  to  their 
so  sleeping  together  ? — Perhaps  there  were  four  or  five  beds  in  a 
room,  never  less  than  two  or  three. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand  you  do  not  object  to  two 
Maniacs  sleeping  together  in  the  same  bed,  if  the  bed  is  large 
enough  to  hold  them  ? — I certainly  would  not  put  them  into  one 
bed,  if  I could  accommodate  them  with  two. 

Jf  there  w'as  room  for  large  beds  of  the  ample  size  of  which 
you  speak,  do  you  not  conceive  there  would  have  been  ample 
room  for  two  smaller  beds  to  contain  a single  patient  each  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  very  probable. 

Do  you  not  think  that  must  be  the  case? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  space  between  the  beds;  not  knowing  the  dimensions 
of  the  rooms  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question  ; if 
a considerable  space  was  not  allowed  between  them  there  might 
be  two  beds ; but  at  our  Hospitals  we  allow  two  feet. 

When  you  visited  Mr.  Miles’s  Establishment,  and  found  there 
was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  ; did  you  observe  tha>  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  the  riotous,  the  furious,  and  the  quiet  patients 
were  all  mixed  together  ? — J have  seen  them  in  the  airing  grounds, 
but  those  who  w'ere  extremely  violent  were  generally  moved  ; 1 
have  gone  to  the  confined  place  to  see  those  that  were  secured : 
a surgeon  of  the  name  of  Pitt,  I recollect,  who  was  violent,  was 
removed  in  consequence  ol  his  violence. 

fn  consequence  of  your  representation  ? — No ; he  had  been 
removed  when  I went. 

You  never  saw  a furious  persou  in  the  same  room  with  one 
who  was  more  quiet  ? — Yes,  I have  certainly,  fastened  to  a chain. 

Insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  dirty  ? — -Never  ; I have 
always  found  them  clean.  I have  seen  a man  in  a strait-waistcoat 
fastened  in  a chair. 

Did  you  then  remonstrate  against  that  patient  being  confined  in 
that  room  with  other  persons  who  wrere  more  placid  ? — He  was 
in  a state  of  fatuity  rather  than  violence. 

Then  would  he  not  be  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature  ? — He 
certainly  was. 

Did  you  not  object  to  a person  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
being  in  the  same  room  with  those  who  were  not  ? — l certainly 
would  point  out  the  impropriety  of  such  a measure,  but  if  the 
Institution  would  not  allow  of  additional  room  it  could  not  be 
amended. 

The  Committee  have  understood  you  to  say,  that  in  the  dif- 
ferent visitations  you  have  made  to  Mr.  Miles’s  at  Hoxton,  you 
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never  saw  any  thing  to  find  fault  with ; do  you  not  think  the  im- 
proper classification  of  ihe  patients;  the  mixture  of  those  in  a 
state  of  fatuity  with  persons  possessing  in  a stronger  degree  their 
reason,  the  violent  with  the  quiet,  and  the  dirty  with  the  clean,  a 
most  improper  mode  of  keeping  such  patients,  and  as  such  fit  for 
your  representation  as  a visitor,  in  order  that  a better  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  adopted? — I certainly  never  saw  in  my  visita- 
tions such  a thing,  that  1 did  not  immediately  mention  to  Miles ; 
he  would  say,  Sir,  that  person  is  so  confined,  lie  can  do  no  injury 
to  anyone;  and  as  to  the  inconvenience  attending  it,  there  is  a 
person  always  in  readiness  to  clear  away  every  thing. 

How  many  servants  were  there  at  Miles’s  house  at  that  time? 
— -1  do  not  know,  indeed. 

Did  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  enquire  into  the  number  of  ser- 
vants, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  ? — 1 considered 
that  those  patients  were  not  under  any  care  but  that  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  1 went  to  see  whether  their  provisions  were 
good,  whether  they  were  treated  with  tenderness,  or  whether  they 
had  any  thing  to  complain  of.  I never  considered  it  my  duty  to 
attend  to  them  at  all,  it  was  a mere  benevolent  visitation. 

Were  you  named  by  the  Board  to  attend  them  ? — They  never 
directed  me,  it  was  an  act  of  benevolence  on  my  part  to  go.  The 
College  of  Physicians  had  the  direction  of  those  persons  when 
they  were  sent  to  those  places. 

The  seamen  were  confined  in  Miles’s  house,  from  the  year 
1791  ? — Long  before  that. 

1 here  is  a return  laid  before  the  Committee,  purporting  to  be 
an  account  of  the  number  of  patients  remaining  at  Hoxton-house 
on  the  3 1st  of  December  every  year,  since  1791  ; were  you  be- 
longing to  the  Transport  Office  at  that  period?— No;  [ was 
appointed  in  January  1806;  my  duties  would  not  allow  my  at- 
tending them,  and  Doctor  Weir  was  appointed  to  visit  them, 
from  the  same  motives  from  which  I visited  them,  motives  of  hu- 
manity. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  who  visited  by  order  of  the 
Board,  the  naval  patients  from  1791  to  1806,  when  Dr.  Weir 
was  appointed  . 5 — Doctor  Johnson,  who  is  now'  dead;  Doctor 
Blane  and  Doctor  Blair  visited,  but  not  by  order  of  the  Board. 

You  never  visited  yourself,  by  order  of  the  Board  ? -No  ; we 
used  to  drop  in  occasionally,  but  we  conceived  that  they  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

1 he  Committee  is  to  understand  your  visitations  at  Hoxton 
were  irom  motives  of  benevolence,  not  conceiving  it  a part  of 
your  public  duty  ? -Not  at  all  ; only  one  might  suggest  to  ano- 
ther, Let  us  go  and  see  how  the  naval  patients  are,  and  whether 
they  want  any  thing. 
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Have  you  ever  made  any  enquiry  into  the  general  management 
of  the  Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  by  the  direction  of  the=Board 
of  Admiralty  ? — I did,  in  conjunction  with  Commissioner  Boyle, 
and  Doctor  Weir,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1812. 

Did  you  communicate  the  result  of  the  enquiry  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty? — It  was  communicated  by  the  Transport  Board. 

Did  Doctor  Weir,  who  assisted  you  in  this  enquiry,  furnish  you 
with  any  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  Naval  Maniacs  at 
Hoxton? — He  did. 

Did  the  Transport  Board  send,  with  its  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  a copy  of  the  remarks  you  received  from  Doctor 
Weir  ?— They  did  not,  it  being  known  by  the  Board  that  their 
Lordships  had  already  been  put  in  possession  of  those  remarks 
by  Doctor  Weir  himself. 

Why  was  not  Dr.  Weir’s  Report  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty 
till  six  months  after  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  Transport 
Board  ? — My  colleagues  were  absent  from  town,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  a certain  number  to  form  a Board,  and  it  w-as 
thought  proper  not  to  take  that  matter  into  consideration  until 
there  was  a full  Board. 

What  was  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  management  of  the 
naval  patients,  at  the  time  you  made  this  enquiry  ? — That  the 
management  was  susceptible  of  improvement,  as  suggested  in  the 
Board’s  letter  to  the  Admiralty  of  the  1st  May  1813. 

Did  any  of  them,  at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  period,  receive 
moral  and  medical  treatment  for  their  insane  disease? — No  other, 

I believe,  than  what  the  seamen  experienced  in  their  turn  at 
Bethlem;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Board’s  proposal  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  a medical  man,  accustomed  to  the  diseases  and 
habits  of  seamen,  should  be  specially  appointed  to  the  care  of 
them. 

Did  you  find  officers  and  seamen  mixed  indiscriminately,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  violent  or  mild  form  of  the  disease  ? — Offi- 
cers were,  in  no  cases  that  I observed,  mixed  with  seamen ; and  I 
understood,  that  in  the  most  violent  state  of  their  paroxysms  they 
were  kept  apart  from  their  respective  classes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  blending 
the  patients  must  tend  greatly  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  retard 
the  progress  of  recovery  ?— It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  indis- 
criminate blending  of  the  patients  together  should  be  avoided. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  bed-rooms,  varying  from  six  feet 
nine  inches  to  five  feet  ten  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  nine  feet  ' 
nine  inches  to  nine  feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  are  sufficiently 

spacious  for  three  bed-places  and  three  patients  to  sleep  in  ? 

This  space  may  be  sufficient,  if  it  be  admitted  that  three  patients 
may  be  in  one  cabin ; but  the  Board’s  proposal  to  the  Admiralty 
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went  to  provide,  that  every  man  should  have  a cabin  to  himself 
not  less  than  four  feet  by  seven  feet. 

When  sixteen  or  seventeen  apartments,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a wooden  parti- 
tion, and  a passage  which  runs  from  two  feet  eleven  inches  to 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  breadth,  do  you  conceive  if  51  patients 
are  bolted  in  from  nearly  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that 
the  air,  under  such  circumstances,  must  not  be  highly  contami- 
nated, and  rendered  unfit  fot  the  purposes  of  respiration  ? The 

air  would  certainly  be  more  contaminated  if  it  were  not  in  the 
power  of  the  managers  at  Hoxton  to  afford  at  all  times,  when 
they  shall  judge  it  expedient,  a thorough  ventilation  by  means  of 
the  windows,  which  are  left  unglazed  ; but,  even  in  its  worst  state, 
I think  the  air  would  be  far  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion than  what  all  the  patients  have  been  accustomed  to  during 
their  service  at  sea  in  the  between  decks  of  a ship. 

Do  you  think  that  cribs  or  bed-places  of  the  breadth  of  about 
two  feet  only,  are  sufficient  for  a man  of  full  stature  in  which  to 
bend  his  lower  extremities,  and  to  afford  him  space  for  comfort- 
able repose  ?■ — These  are  the  full  dimensions  allowed  to  officers 
of  the  army,  on  board  of  transports ; but  the  men  are  allowed 
only  eighteen  inches ; and  on  board  of  ships  of  war  a seaman  is 
allowed  only  fourteen  inches. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  a patient  is  confined  to  his  bed 
from  corporeal  disease,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  receive  such 
nursing  attendance  as  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint, 
from  the  two  menial  servants  at  Hoxton,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend the  whole  of  the  126  patients? — I do  not;  and  with  that 
view  one  of  the  stipulations,  under  which  an  increased  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  Lunatics  was  submitted  to  the  Admiralty, 
was,  that  a separate  ward  or  apartment  should  be  provided  for 
the  sick,  with  a proper  number  of  nurses  and  attendants. 

Do  you  think  it  proper  to  place  a patient,  labouring  under 
corporeal  disease,  in  a bed-room  with  other  patients  in  bodily 
health  ?— I do  not. 

How  many  patients  did  you  find  sleeping  two  in  a bed  ?— Some 
beds  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  which  two  patients  were  to  sleep ; 

I do  not,  however,  know  the  number;  but  the  Board  recom- 
mended that  each  man  should  have  a cabin  to  himself. 

At  the  time  of  your  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, what  number  of  officers  and  seamen  were  at  Hoxton  ? 

Sixteen  officers,  and  132  seamen. 

How  many  menial  servants  had  the  officers  to  attend  on  them  ? 
—I  do  not  know. 

Doctor  Weir  states  the  number  of  officers  at  fourteen,  who 
were  mixed  with  six  other  patients,  and  had  only  one  attendant 
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for  the  whole ; was  this  in  your  opinion  a sufficient  attendance? 
— The  attendance  did  not,  on  the  visitation  in  1812,  appear  to 
be  sufficient;  and  the  Board,  for  the  increased  allowance  which 
they  submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
sitting-room  for  every  ten  officers,  and  one  servant  to  each  room. 

Do  you  conceive  a sitting-room,  nineteen  feet  five  inches  in 
length,  and  fourteen  feet  in  breadth,  sufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  twenty  persons,  chiefly  of  the  above  description  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

What  menial  attendants  had  the  seamen? — I do  not  know  what 
number  of  attendants  they  actually  had. 

What  number  of  servants  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  patients  and  their  apartments  as  clean  and  comfort- 
able as  their  respective  cases  have  required  ? — The  Board  re- 
quired, upon  the  proposed  advance-  of  price  before  referred  to, 
that  there  should  be  one  attendant  to  every  fourteen  patients  ; and 
that  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

Were  you  ever  present  when  the  seamen  were  at  their  meals  ? 
— I do  not  remember  that  I ever  was. 

As  the  Lunatic  officers  at  Hoxtou,  the  old  infirm  seamen  at 
Greenwich,  and  those  who  are  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  corporeal  disease,  are  allowed  chairs,  forms,  and 
tables  at  their  meals ; do  you  not  conceive  it  would  be  more 
creditable  to  the  Naval  department  of  the  Country,  and  the  Go- 
vernment at  large,  to  grant  the  Lunatic  seamen  a similar  indul- 
gence ? — I think  that  every  accommodation  and  indulgence, 
that  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  their  malady,  should 
be  allowed  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  your  public  enquiry  at  Hoxton,  how  many  day- 
rooms  had  the  seamen  ? — Two. 

Did  you  conceive  these  rooms  sufficiently  large  and  commo- 
dious for  accommodating  the  number  of  patients  lodged  in  them? 
— They  wi  re  not  thought  to  afford  sufficient  space,  the  managers 
of  the  House  were  therefore  requited  and  did  provide  more 
space. 

Were  the  officers  allowed  a distinct  airing  ground,  or  were 
they  mixed  with  mechanics  and  people  of  an  interim  description? 

■ — In  the  airing-ground  with  the  offi:  ers  there  were  other  persons; 
but  they  could  not  have  been  from  the  very  inferior  stations  of 
life,  as  persons  of  their  description  could  not  have  paid  the 
higher  price  for  subsistence. 

What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  airing-ground  for  the  sea- 
men, when  you  made  your  enquiry? — 1 did  not  ascertain  the 
exact  dimensions. 

Supposing  the  number  of  them  to  have  been  126,  including  the 
prisoners  of  war,  as  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Weir,  it  it  your  opinion 
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that  an  area  of  (34  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  60  feet  8 inches 
broad,  surrounded  by  a high  wall  on  each  side,  was  a sufficient 
space  to  enable  them  to  take  that  degree  of  exercise  which  their 
bodily  health  required ; and  which  would,  in  conjunction  with 
other  means,  ultimately  cure  their  insane  malady  ?— The  airing- 
ground  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  large ; and  therefore,  one 
of  the  stipulations  under  which  an  additional  price  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Admiralty,  was,  that  a greater  space  should  be 
allowed  for  airing-ground.  I admit  that  exercise  may  contribute 
to  bodily  health,  but  1 am  not  very  sanguine  in  the  expectation 
of  a permanent  cure  for  mental  disease. 

Did  the  airing-ground  afford  any  piazza  or  covered  way  to 
shelter  them  in  wet  weather,  or  were  there  any  forms  or  benches 
for  them  to  sit  upon  ? — The  airing-ground  did  not  afford  any  of 
those  accommodations ; but  that  a piazza  should  be  made  was 
one  of  the  proposed  stipulations. 

Did  the  premises  in  which  the  naval  patients  were  lodged, 
afford  any  thing  like  a gallery,  for  either  the  officers  or  seamen 
to  exercise  in  during  bad  weather  ?— I did  not  observe  any. 

Do  you  think  it  proper  for  a captain  in  the  navy  to  live  with 
and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  a mechanic  or  tradesman,  or  for 
a lieutenant  of  marines  to  live  in  the  same  apartment  with  a 
Greenwich  pensioner  or  any  other  person  of  an  inferior  class  of 
society  ? — I see  no  impropriety  in  a captain  of  the  navy  being 
associated  under  such  circumstances  with  a respectable  trades- 
man : but  it  certainly  is  not  proper  that  officers  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  persons  from  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  Consi- 
dering, however,  in  what  manner  society  is  constituted  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy  are  open 
to  all,  I fear  some  difficulty  might  be  found  in  drawing  a correct 
line  in  a private  Institution  like  Hoxton,  where  the  ability  to  pay 
commands  appropriate  accommodation,  unless  distinct  apartments 
were  allotted  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  naval  officers. 

Do  you  think  it  proper  that  four  officers  of  different  ranks 
should  sleep  in  four  beds  in  the  same  room,  the  foul  and  clean 
patients  being  indiscriminately  mixed  ?■ — It  appears,  by  my  an- 
swer to  a former  question,  that  my  opinion  was,  that  every  pa- 
tient should  have  a cabin  to  himself;  but  if  from  necessity,  four 
officer  patients  must  be  put  into  one  room,  I think  the  particular 
rank  of  each  individual  not  of  much  importance. 

Do  you  think  it  proper  that  servants  belonging  to  the  house,  not 
keepers,  should  sleep  in  the  same  bed-room  with  officers  of  the 
navy  ? — When  the  safety  of  the  patient  requires  that  some  person 
should  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  much  importance  whether  the  person  to  whom  the 
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charge  is  committed  acts  as  a keeper  daring  the  day  or  only 
during  the  night. 

Have  any  alterations  or  improvements  been  made  at  Hoxton, 
for  the  comfort  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval 
Maniac  Patients  since  your  enquiry  in  1812? — Additional  space 
has  been  allowed  to  the  seamen  patients,  both  in  the  sitting-room 
and  in  their  airing-grounds. 

How  did  it  happen  that  such  alterations  and  improvements 
were  not  made  before  that  period,  seeing  that  the  abuses  had 
subsisted  so  long? — Doctor  Weir,  who  by  his  instructions  is  re- 
quired to  visit  the  patients  weekly  when  in  town,  never  reported 
the  necessity  for  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  since 
Doctor  Weir’s  regular  visits  commenced  in  1806,  the  number  of 
patients  has  increased  from  85  to  1 50. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  medical  treatment  of 
Insanity  ? — Although  much  may  be  effected  by  medical  treatment, 
I have  before  stated,  that  I am  not  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of 
a permanent  advantage  from  it. 

When  you  were  a member  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board,  was 
there  ever  any  proposal  made,  by  you  or  your  colleagues,  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  to  get  the  Naval  Maniacs  removed  from 
Hoxton  to  Deal  Hospital  or  Bethlem  ? — No  such  proposal  was 
at  any  time  made  by  me ; and  I am  not  aware  that  the  official 
records  of  the  department  furnish  any  proof  of  such  a proposal 
having  been  made  by  either  of  my  colleagues. 

Would  you  recommend  that  the  Naval  Maniacs,  confined  at 
Hoxton,  should  be  removed  to  Deal  Hospital  or  Bethlem  ? — By  no 
means ; I consider  such  removal  highly  objectionable  for  various 
reasons,  which  are  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Transport  Board  to 
the  Admiralty. 

Since  Doctor  Weir  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Ma- 
niacs at  Hoxton,  has  he  ever  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to 
have  them  removed  to  Bethlem,  or  placed  upon  a similar 
footing  to  that  of  the  seamen  and  marines  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pitals, or  in  the  Naval  Hospitals  and  Marine  Infirmaries? — In 
November  1812,  Doctor  Weir  made  some  suggestions  to  that 
effect. 

H as  Doctor  Weir  taken  repeated  occasions  to  expostulate  with 
you  on  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  measure  ? — Since  the 
suggestions  of  Doctor  Weir  were  received  in  1812,  I have  had 
repeated  conversations  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
measure. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

[A  Letter  from  Alexander  M‘Leay,  Esq.  Secretary  to 
the  Transport  Board,  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose, 
dated  26  June,  with  Two  Enclosures,  were  delivered  in,  and  read; 
and  are  as  follows  :] 

“ Sir,  “ Transport  Office,  26  June,  1815. 

“ It  appearing  by  the  Third  Report  of  Evidence  from  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Madhouses,  that  Dr. 
Weir,  when  examined  before  the  Committee  on  the  6th  instant, 
stated  that  Mr.  Thompson,  a Master  in  the  Navy,  had  within 
the  last  few  days  been  sent  from  Hoxton  House  to  the  Batavia 
Hospital  Ship,  in  a state  of  derangement,  without  the  Doctor’s 
having  reported  to  the  Transport  Board  his  being  in  a fit  state 
for  removal,  and  that  he  knew  Mr.  Thompson  was  in  a state  of 
derangement,  because  he  had  examined  him  from  time  to  time; 
and  the  Surgeon  of  the  Batavia  had  told  him,  on  the  preceding 
day,  that  he  (the  Master)  was  mad,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him ; I am  directed  by  the  Board  to  acquaint 
you  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  removed  from  Hoxton,  as  usual 
in  similar  cases,  upon  the  report  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  dated 
17th  of  May,  of  which  a copy  is  enclosed  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  together  with  a copy  of  the  official  report  of 
the  Surgeon  of  the  Batavia,  dated  the  25th  instant ; from  which 
it  will  appear,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Master  above  mention- 
ed, has  continued  free  from  unfavourable  symptoms .” 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  very  humble  Servant, 

“ Alexander  M(Leay, 

“ The  Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  « Secretary.” 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  House  of 
Commons  on  Madhouses.” 


“ Sir,  “ Hoxton  House,  Hoxton,  1 7 May,  1815. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  Master,  who  came  from  Haslar, 
13th  March,  1815,  I beg  leave  to  recommend  well,  and  re- 
quest he  may  have  a trial.” 

“ I am,  8cc. 

“ Jonathan  Miles.” 

“ Alexander  M‘Leay,  8tc.  &c.  8tc.” 

Q 
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“ His  Majesty’s  Hospital  Ship  Batavia, 
« gjr  Woolwich,  25  June,  1815. 

« Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  Master,  received  from  Hoxton 
the  24th  of  May,  I request  you  to  inform  the  Board,  has  con- 
tinued free  from  unfavourable  symptoms. 

“ At  first  he  was  extremely  loquacious,  which  I am  in- 
formed by  his  wife  is  natural  to  him,  and  who  thinks  him  re- 
covered.” 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(l  Alexander  M‘Leay,  Esquire,  “ Thomas  Robertson, 

&c.  &c.  &c  ” “ Surgeon.” 


Jovis,  8°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Jonathan  Miles  called  in  at  his  own  request,  and 

Examined. 

WHERE  do  you  reside  ?— At  Hoxton-house,  Hoxton. 

How  long  have  you  kept  that  house  ? — Myself  and  my  family, 
above  a hundred  years ; myself,  personally,  twenty-five  years ; I 
was  born  in  the  house,  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Have  you  been  personally  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
house  for  twenty-five  years?— Yes,  1 have;  I have  two  managers 
under  me  ; I have  not  been  always  upon  the  spot,  but  mostly. 

Have  you  any  partner  ? — N one. 

How  long  have  the  rooms  been  aired  and  ventilated  in  the 
manner  they  are  at  present  ? — I suppose  about  eighteen  months 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  now. 

Have  you  ever  taken  the  judgment  of  other  persons,  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  aired  and  ventilated  ? 
—No  further  than  that  of  my  own  medicai  mail;  it  is  a plan  of 
iny  ow'ii. 

By  whom  is  that  medical  man  engaged  and  paid  ? — By  myself. 

To  whom  is  he  answerable  ? — To  me. 

Ho  you  allow  him  a satisfactory  sum  for  his  attendance? — Yes; 
I never  heard  him  complain  yet  of  what  I allowed  him. 

Is  he  liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  time  at  your  pleasure  ? — 
Yes. 

What  is  the  sum  you  allow-  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  precise> 
sum,  but  it  is  nearly  150/.  a year. 

Have  Patients  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature  ever  been  placed 
in  the  same  beds  or  cradles  with  clean  Patients  in  your  house  ? — 
No. 
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Has  not  it  happened  that  a Patient  insensible  to  the  calls  of 
nature  has  used  the  same  bed  wiili  a mail  who  was  cleanly  in  his 
person  No. 

Are  tiiey  never  mixed,  either  in  the  sitting  or  the  sleeping  rooms  ? 
— No,  they  are  not,  they  are  divided;  the  cleanly  by  themselves, 
and  the  dirty  in  other  apartments. 

Uniformly  without  exception? — Yes,  uniformly  without  excep- 
tion. 

Have  you  any  person  of  the  name  of  Evans  in  your  house  ? — 
Yes,  Captain  Evans. 

In  what  state  of  health  is  that  gentleman  ? — He  is  in  a very  good 
state  of  health  at  present,  but  he  is  troubled  with  fits;  there  is  no 
likelihoods  of  Ins  dying  at  present  that  I can  see  ; he  eats  his  food 
very  heartily,  and  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  a man  in  his 
situation. 

Has  his  situation  been  such  as  to  require  medical  attendance  ? — 
It  has. 

Has  that  medical  attendance  been  given  him  ? — It  has  ; Mr. 
Sharp  has  attended  him. 

Has  Mr.  Sharp  any  directions  from  you  to  give  any  particular 
attention  to  the  Patients  on  account  of  their  insanity,  or  merely 
when  their  bodily  health  seems  to  require  it  ? — Merely  when  their 
boddy  health  requires  it,  nothing  further. 

Is  any  medical  attention  particularly  directed  in  your  Establish- 
ment to  the  cure  of  the  insanity  ?—  None ; our  house  is  open  to 
all  medical  gentlemen  who  choose  to  visit  it. 

That  is  at  the  expense  of  the  Patient? — It  is. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  any  medical  person  visits  your 
house  with  the  intention  of  seeing  the  state  in  which  the  patients 
are  generally,  he  would  be  admitted  ?— No  ; what  I mean  by  its 
being  open  to  any  medical  gentleman  is,  that  if  they  send  a 
Patient,  they  will  visit  their  own  Patients. 

Then  unless  the  friends  of  a Patient  send  a medical  attendant, 
he  will  not  receive,  during  any  length  of  time  which  he  shall  be 
confined  in  your  house,  any  course  of  medicine  or  attention  what- 
ever, merely  with  reference  to  the  cure  of  his  insanity  ?— Certainly 

What  proportion  of  the  persons  confined  in  your  house,  receive 
visits  from  medical  persons  sent  by  their  friends  ? — That  I am  not 
able  to  answer. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  what  proportion  receive  those  visits  ? 

- — I cannot. 

Do  any  of  them  ? — Certainly. 

Whereabouts  is  the  number  of  Patients  under  confinement  with 
you  ? — 484. 

Q 2 
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How  many  of  those  are,  properly  speaking,  Government  Pa- 
tients ? — 130  seamen  and  marines,  and  18  officers. 

Are  not  the  Government  Patients  under  the  more  immediate 
care  and  attention  of  Doctor  Weir?-Doctor  Weir  never  pre- 
scribed any  thing  for  them,  he  only  inspects  into  their  clothing 
and  victualling ; he  has  never  prescribed  for  one  to  my  know- 

^You  do  not  consider  yourself  as  at  all  responsible  for  the  me- 
dical treatment  of  the  Government  Patients?— -Yes,  I am,  e- 
cause  Mr.  Sharp  is  appointed  by  me  to  attend  them. 

Do  the  Government  Patients  receive  any  medical  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  their  insanity?— I cannot  say  that  they  do  exactly, 
because  they  are  Patients  who  have  been  sent  to  Belhiem,and  le- 
turned  back  after  the  first  twelvemonth. 

Then  of  the  336  in  your  house  who  are  not  Government  Pa- 
tients, inform  the  Committee  how  many,  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
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view  to  the  cure  of  their  insanity  ?— Not  any  that  I know  of,  only 

by  their  own  Doctor.  T].r 

How  many  are  visited  by  their  own  medical  men?— 1 hat  1 

cannot  tell,  without  reference  to  my  Books.  , . 

Do  you  suppose  there  are  twenty  ? — Yes,  from  twenty  to  thirty 

PI°It1s  your  opinion  then,  that  there  are  above  300  persons  in  your 
house,  who  receive  no  attention  whatever,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar complaint  for  which  they  are  confined  ?—Certainly,  they 
have  nothing  prescribed  for  the  cure,  no  doubt  of  that,  then  pay 

will  not  allow  it.  . , • r 

What  attention  is  paid,  in  your  house,  to  the  clothina  of  the 

patients  ?— They  are  clothed  when  they  want  it;  we  generally 
write  an  order  to  the  Board  for  what  clothes  we  want  for  the 
Government  Patients,  and  the  order  is  sent  down,  and  the  clothes 
are  procured,  and  Dr.  Weir  inspects  to  see  that  they  have  thenii 
With  respect  to  the  pauper  Patients,  we  apply  to  the  different  pa- 
rishes, or  to  their  friends,  who  send  them  clothes  when  they  want 

them,  which  are  regularly  put  on. 

If  then,  the  Government  Patients  are  not  properly  supplier 
with  clothing,  you  consider  that  as  the  fault  of  their  supei  intend* 

ent,  and  not  yours  ?— Clearly  so. 

Supposing,  that  is  to  sav,  that  you  had  made  the  application  tc 
the  Transport  Board  ?— Yes ; we  never  let  any  man  go  withou 
clothing,  and  the  Board  always  sends  an  order  down,  on  our  writ 

iug  for  them.  T .i 

You  think  they  are  sufficiently  clothed? — Ves.  In  die  yea 

1808  the  Patients  were  very  badly  clothed,  and  went  about  th 
yard  stark  naked,  with  only  a bit  of  a blanket  on  them.  I coul 
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not  get  Dr.  Weir  to  interfere,  and  I reported  it  to  the  visitors  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  a letter  was  written  to  the  Trans- 
port Board,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  properly  clothed, 
on  my  representation. 

For  what  Parishes  do  you  keep  the  insane  paupers  ? — St. 
James’s  is  one,  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  a great  many 
other  Parishes. 

Are  any  ot  those  Parishes  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  medical 
men? — Certainly  they  are,  whenever  it  is  wanted. 

Not  periodically  ? — No. 

On  your  sending  ? — No,  without  our  sending  they  come  two  or 
three  times  a year,  or  more  or  less. 

They  have  always  free  admission? — Certainly. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  all  the  Parishes  send  their 
medical  men  ? — I believe  so. 

At  what  rate  do  you  keep  the  parish  paupers  ? — 10s.  6’d.  a 
week.  The  Government  patients  I receive  10s.  6d.  a week  for, 
and  find  medical  attendance. 

Do  they  all  sleep  single  ? — Yes,  all  but  six  cribs  that  are 
double. 

Have  you  not  a bed  or  beds  containing  more  than  two  each? — 
I believe  there  are  two  cribs  containing  three  each,  but  I am  go- 
ing to  remove  them. 

Are  there  not  four? — I cannot  say  indeed. 

Are  you  doubtful  whether  in  your  own  house  there  are  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  cribs,  in  each  of  which  three  persons  sleep  ? 
— I am  not  exactly  clear  how  many  there  are  of  those,  I must 
say. 

How  often  do  you  personally  visit  the  apartments  of  the  pa- 
tients ?—  Every  day. 

Every  bed-room  ? — No,  not  every  bed-room  ; I go  through 
the  house  every  day  where  they  sit,  and  see  them.  I have  two 
superintendents,  to  whom  I pay  very  large  salaries.  I go  through 
the  house  every  day  to  see  the  provisions  which  are  furnished  to 
the  patients. 

How  often  do  you  see  all  the  bed-rooms  ? — About  twice  a 
week. 

But  you  cannot  speak  to  the  number  of  treble  cribs  you  have 
in  those  rooms  ? — No,  I cannot  precisely  ; I believe  there  are  six 
double  cribs  and  two  treble  cribs ; those  double  cribs  were  ap- 
proved of  by  Doctor  Harness. 

Is  each  of  the  two  containing  three,  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
persons  using  them  lying  in  parallel  lines? — Yes;  those  double 
cribs  are  safer  than  bedsteads  for  the  patients. 

Do  any  two  Patients  sleep  in  the  same  bed  without  a separa- 
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tion? — No,  they  do  not,  there  is  a board  between  each  nearly 
four  feet  high,  that  applies  likewise  to  the  cribs  for  three. 

When  you  say  that  you  visited  the  bed-rooms  twice  a-week,  do 
you  mean  that  you  visited  them  at  stated  times,  or  as  may  hap- 
pen ? — As  it  may  happen. 

Do  you  give  previous  notice  of  your  visits? — No,  I do  not. 

When  the  Commissioners  visit  your  house,  do  they  inspect  in- 
to the  diet  and  provisions  of  the  Patients  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

Have  they  ever  stated  to  you  any  complaints  upon  that  subject? 
—Not  any,  they  have  always  approved  of  it. 

Do  they  visit  the  bed-rooms  ? — They  go  through  the  house 
and  see  every  place. 

Have  they  made  any  complaints  upon  that  subject  ? — Not  any. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  house  has  been  at  all  times,  du- 
ring the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  a state  as  little  subject  to 
complaint  as  it  is  at  present?-— It  certainly  is  better  than  it  was, 
since  the  improvement;  it  is  larger,  but!  never  had  any  com- 
plaint. 

Had  you  ever,  in  point  of  fact,  any  complaint  of  your  house 
being  too  crowded  ?— -No,  I had  not. 

Do  you  ever  refuse  Patients  when  sent  to  you? — Never. 

Do  you  mean,  you  have  always  spare  beds? — We  have  always 
some,  not  above  three  or  four  perhaps ; but  we  always  have  a 
great  number  going  out  and  in. 

You  mean  to  assert,  that  the  house  has  never  been  so  full  as 
to  compel  you  to  put  two  persons  in  one  bed  ? — I cannot  say 
that;  v\e  have  in  former  times,  not  just  now;  we  have  not  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  because  we  have  had  more  room. 

Are  the  violent  and  the  quiet  patients  separated  in  your  house  ? 
— They  are. 

H ow  long  has  that  been  the  case  ? — For  the  last  eighteen 
months,  l should  think. 

Do  you  mean  to  speak  particularly  to  the  period  of  eighteen 
months? — Near  about  that  time,  I should  think. 

What  was  the  case  before  that  time  ? — The  violent  Patients 
used  to  sit  amongst  the  others. 

To  what  part  ot  the  establishment  do  you  speak  ? — I speak  of 
the  whole. 

Was  there  at  that  time  any  separation  in  the  house,  of  the  three 
classes,  the  Government  Patients,  Pauper  Patients,  and  those 
whom  you  call  Pay  Patients,  who  were  sent  by  their  friends,  and 
for  whom  a greater  allowance  is  made  ? — Certainly. 

H ow  long  has  the  separation  been  made  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Pauper  Patients? — I cannot  tell  how  long  it  has 
been,  perhaps  two  or  three  years;  1 think  it  must  be  more  lhau 
three  years. 
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On  what  account,  or  for  what  reason;  were  they  then  separat- 
ed ? — By  desire  of  Doctor  Weir. 

Then  before  this  separation,  which  took  place  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Weir,  the  Paupers  and  the  Government  Patients  were  thrown 
together  indiscriminately  ? — The  yards  opened  into  each  other, 
and  they  walked  one  amongst  the  other. 

Did  they  sleep  separately  before? — Yes,  they  always  had  the 
same  gallery  they  have  now. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  separation  of  the  violent  from  the 
quiet  Patients  ? — No,  at  that  time  there  was  not,  but  there  is 
now. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  separation  of  the  violent  Patients 
which  you  mentioned  to  have  taken  place  about  eighteen  months 
ago  ?— It  was  a plan  of  my  own ; [ thought  it  belter  to  divide 
them,  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  others. 

What  is  the  separation  of  which  you  speak  ? — By  placing  them 
in  a room  by  themselves. 

In  a bed-room  or  sitting-room? — Both  in  the  bed-rooms  and 
sitting-rooms. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  house  to  permit  all  the  Patients  who 
are  at  liberty  to  mix  together  ? — According  to  their  classes  ; those 
that  are  not  violent  walk  about  with  the  others. 

Do  you  mean  that  all  those  Patients  whom  you  class  as  violent 
Patients  are  prevented  from  walking  about  with  the  others,  and 
confined  in  a separate  room  during  the  day  ?-—  Certainly,  they  are 
kept  in  a separate  room,  and  walk  out  when  the  others  go  in. 

In  what  manner  do  you  confine  or  restrain  violent  Patients  ? — 
In  waistcoats  or  handcuffs,  according  to  the  state  they  are  in ; 
handcuffs  are  safest  of  the  two. 

Have  you  any  persons  chained  to  their  beds,  or  to  the  sides  of 
the  rooms  ? — No,  not  one ; we  have  not  a thing  of  the  sort. 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  met  with  men 
m the  most  outrageous  degrees  of  insanity,  and  such  as  you  ap- 
prehended would  if  at  liberty  have  been  guilty  of  violence,  or 
even  murder,  upon  the  keeper  or  others  ? — Several. 

Was  the  degree  of  confinement  of  which  you  have  been  speak- 
mg,  sufficient  for  those  persons  ? — -Generally  so ; there  have  been 
men  who  have  been  more  heavily  ironed  than  others,  but  those 
were  persons  sent  from  Newgate,  who  have  been  tried  for  mur- 
der, but  the  J ury  had  brought  it  in  insanity,  and  the  irons  have 
been  put  on  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor ; they  stay  with  us  till 
they  either  get  better  or  die : one  has  been  sent  back  quite  well, 
and  another  is  with  me,  who  is  getting  better. 

Do  not  you  think  a strait-waistcoast  a more  irritating  instru- 
ment of  restraint  than  manacles  ? — I am  sure  it  is. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  a belt  from  behind  the  Patient’s 
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shoulders,  confining  the  upper  joints  of  the  arms,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  manacles,  as  giving  the  Patient  the  use  of  his  hands  in 
all  the  calls  of  nature? — No,  I do  not;  because  if  a Patient  is 
bad,  it  must  injure  his  arms,  he  would  always  be  working ; with 
a half  waistcoat  I think  it  might  be  done;  I will  make  the  ex- 
periment certainly. 

Have  you  ever  opposed  the  discharge  of  Patients  from  your 
house,  when  it  has  been  proposed  by  any  medical  attendant  ? — 
Never. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  you  have  employed  as  su- 
perintendents have  so  done? — No,  never;  I am  sure  they  have 
not  in  any  instance. 

Do  you  know  of  any  patients  who  have  been  discharged  with- 
out your  approbation,  when  you  have  thought  them  unfit  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; eight  men  were  discharged  one  day,  and  nine  another, 
by  order  of  Doctor  Weir,  in  the  year  1803,  who  in  my  opinion 
were  not  cured. 

Have  you  had  any  and  w hat  reason  to  suppose  that  those  men 
w'ere  not  in  a state  fit  to  be  discharged  ? — By  examining  them. 

After  their  discharge,  did  any  circumstances  come  to  your 
knowledge  w hich  confirmed  you  in  the  opinion  that  they  were 
unfit  to  have  been  sent  out  ? — I never  heard  any  thing  more  of 
them  after  they  left  my  house. 

At  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  is  there  any  change  in 
the  diet  of  the  Patients? — The  poor  people  on  Easter  Sunday 
have  all  roast  veal ; on  Michaelmas  Day  they  have  geese  and 
giblet  pies,  in  the  higher  class ; and  on  Christmas  Day  they  have 
roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding,  and  a pint  of  ale  each  man  ; that 
has  been  a standing  rule  a long  w'hile  ; and  sometimes  a glass  of 
negus. 

Did  you  ever  consult  your  medical  attendant,  whether  that  was 
proper? — No;  I was  certain  myself  that  it  could  not  do  them 
any  mischief,  so  small  a quantity. 
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Jovis,  11°  die  Maii,  1815. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Dr.  Richard  Powell  called  in,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians? — I am. 

And  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  the  14th  of  the  King,  for  the  regulation  of  Madhouses?— 
Yes;  and  have  been  so  from  September  180S. 

• -0  tl^College  of  Physicians  annually  elect  five  Fellows  for 

visiting  Madhouses  within  seven  miles  of  the  Metropolis? They 

do ; according  to  the  directions  of  the  Act,  and  at  their  general 
meeting  in  September. 

Do  the  Commissioners  meet  as  prescribed  under  that  Act  to 
grant  licences  ?-  They  do,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  Act 
Do  the  Commissioners  visit  the  houses  once  a year,  and  occa- 
sionally at  other  times?— They  do  ; all  houses  once,  and  where 
there  appears  a necessity,  more  than  once. 

Do  they,  on  such  visits,  examine  minutely  into  the  state  of  the 
houses  and  into  the  condition  of  all  the  apartments  in  them  and 
as  to  the  care  of  the  patients  ? — Yes.  , 

Do  they  enquire  into  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  ?■ 

JNot  particularly.  r 

Do  they  at  all  enquire  into  the  medical  treatment  ?— Into  the 

iCawTenian!f’  C.erta,nl-V’  thatis  t0  ^ il  is  frequently 
asked,  Who  attends  this  patient?  but  into  the  propriety  of  the 

medicine  administered,  or  into  the  medical  treatment  of  the  pa- 
case*  1 ° l,°*  ®°  ’ nor  they  make  this  enquiry  in  every 

Do  they  make  minutes  of  their  observations  in  those  examina- 
10^S hey  do  ; their  present  minute  book,  which  I have  been 
ordered  to  bring  with  me,  I beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Commit- 

VvC# 

[Dr.  Powell  produced  the  same.'] 
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The  Commissioners  are  sworn  of  course  ? — They  are  ; every 
part  of  the  Act,  I believe,  is  fully  complied  with;  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Commissioners  that  it  should. 

The  minutes  contain  every  particular  which  the  Commissioners 
think  deserve  their  notice,  with  their  observations  thereupon  ? — Af- 
ter the  visitation,  all  the  circumstances  respecting  every  house  vi- 
sited on  that  day,  are  read  over ; and  they  determine  upon  the 
general  minute  that  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minute  book,  from 
the  loose  minutes  taken  at  the  time,  and  from  their  own  recollec- 
tion. 

Have  circumstances  occurred  tending  to  impeach  the  character 
of  any  of  those  houses,  upon  the  visitations  made  ? — Certainly. 
Every  fault  that  is  found,  impeaches  the  character ; and  there  are 
many  noticed  in  that  book. 

If  any  discovery  is  made  deserving  censure  or  animadversion,  is 
that  stated  in  a paper,  and  hung  up  in  the  censor’s  room  of  the 
College? — Very  seldom;  because  the  method  of  publication  by 
such  mode  of  hanging  up,  has  been  thought  to  be  completely  in- 
efficient: It  is  thus  hung  up  in  a private  room,  into  which  few 
persons  go  ; but  if  any  minute  is  made  containing  censure,  or 
finding  fault  with  particular  conduct,  the  secretary  is  usually  di- 
rected to  write  to  the  keeper,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  circum- 
stance : And  if  the  house  has  been  ill  conducted,  the  Commis- 
sioners make  a point  of  visiting  again  very  speedily,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  same  objection  still  exists. 

Have  instances  occurred  of  keepers  refusing  admittance  to  the 
visitors ? —No,  I believe  not;  not  within  my  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly. 

Is  an  exact  account  kept  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — The  minute  they  agree  upon  is  entered,  it  is  again 
read  to  them  at  their  next  meeting,  and  they  sign  it  after  conside- 
ration, as  will  appear  from  the  book  before  the  Committee  ; of 
course  very  many  things  occur  during  a visitation  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  minutes. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  regular  accounts  are  trans- 
mitted ot  patients  in  the  houses  within  seven  miles  of  London, 
within  three  days  after  their  admission  ? — There  are  instances  to 
the  contrary  ; but  in  general  I believe  they  are  very  correctly  re- 
turned. 

When  instances  to  the  contrary  have  occurred,  what  has  been 
done  upon  it? — If  the  omission  appeared  to  have  originated 
merely  from  error,  the  Commissioners  have  reprehended  the 
keeper  and  directed  greater  attention  for  the  future ; but  in  glar- 
ing instances  they  have  ordered  prosecutions. 

In  what  instances  can  such  omission  have  originated  in  error? 
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— The  confusion  for  instance  between  parish  paupers  and  pa- 
tients that  are  paid  for  ; .parish  paupers  not  being  returnable  under 
the  Act. 

Have  not  the  keepers  of  all  those  houses  full  information  of 
the  nature  of  their  duty,  which  distinguishes  between  the  parish 
paupers  and  the  others  ? — 1 suppose  they  have,  as  far  as  the  Act 
can  give  it. 

Then  how  can  it  have  arisen  from  error  ? — The  Act  is  obscure : 
I can  point  out  instances  in  the  register  where  the  return  has  been 
delayed  to  four  or  five  days,  instead  of  being  made  within  three. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  those  are  the  only  cases  where  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  Act  ? — Certainly  uot ; there  have  been 
cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  even  directed  prosecu- 
tions. 

Have  the  Commissioners  directed  prosecutions  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept those  of  a trivial  departure  from  the  law? — No;  this  has 
depended  upon  their  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  I can  proba- 
bly answer  the  question  better  by  a fact.  A person  was  found 
confined  in  a house,  one  of  the  Commissioners  had  seen  this  per- 
son who  was  admitted  into  this  house  without  any  certificate ; the 
Commissioners  visited,  and  found  that  he  was  so ; he  had  been 
there  but  a little  time,  and  his  conversation  then  was  exceedingly 
correct ; they  found  that  a statement  had  been  made  to  the  keep- 
er, that  the  Commissioner  had  so  seen  him,  and  believed  him  to 
be  insane  ; he  took  this  report  for  a certificate,  which  it  was  not; 
but  this  was  merely  a mistake,  without  any  intention  of  conceal- 
ment, and  so  far  excusable.  This  man,  in  consequence  of  the 
reprehension  of  the  circumstance  by  the  Commissioners,  got  at 
large,  but  he  was  insane,  and  very  soon  in  confinement  again  ; his 
was  insanity  of  conduct,  not  of  conversation. 

Are  you  aware  of  Lunatics  being  admitted  without  a certificate 
at  ail,  in  any  case  ? — No,  I am  not;  when  l say  that,  1 beg  to 
state  that  I could  refer  to  an  instance  where  a Lunatic  has  been 
received  and  confined  without  any  certificate,  or  without  any  re- 
turn, and  the  Commissioners  have  ordered  a prosecution  against 
the  party;  but  as  a general  conduct,  certainly  not. 

As  far  as  you  are  enabled  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  have 
those  orders  for  admission  been  properly  attested  ? — Yes,  gene- 
rally so,  certainly;  I would  beg  here  to  state  to  the  Committee, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  such  orders,  the  Com- 
missioners directed  papers  to  be  printed  and  used  containing  the 
medical  certificate  which  ought  to  be  required,  and  which  they 
expected  to  find  ; and  also  blank  returns  of  the  circumstances 
required  by  the  Act  to  be  filled  up  by  the  keepers;  and  which 
are  now  mostly  used,  but  not  always,  as  they  have  no  power  to 
compel  it. 
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“ Medical  Certificate. — For  the  reception  of  a patient 
into  a licensed  Lunatic  house. 

“ In  consequence  of  sufficient  personal  examination  of 

I hereby  certify  to  be  of 

“ Insane  mind,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  suitable  confinement 
“ of  in  a house  licensed  for  the  reception  of 

“ Lunatics,  is  necessary  and  proper. 

“Signed and  sealed  by 
“ Dated  this  day  of 

“ To  Mr. 

“ N.B. — To  be  signed  and  sealed  by  some  Physician,  Surgeon, 
“ or  Apothecary,  and  his  residence  and  branch  of  the  profes- 
“ sion  to  be  added.” 


“ Name  of  the  person  received 

“ Date  of  admission  into  a Lunatic  house 

“ Name  and  residence  of  the  friends  or  other  persons  by  whose 
“ direction  the  lunatic  is  received 

“ Name  and  residence  of  the  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
“ cary,  by  whose  order  signed  and  sealed,  such  direction  is 
“ given 

“ Signed 

“ To  the  Secretary  for  licensing  houses  for  the  reception  of 
“ Lunatics. 

“ To  be  left  with  the  Beadle  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
“ Warwick-lane,  London.” 

Do  you  always  compare  the  number  of  persons  in  confine- 
ment in  any  given  house,  with  the  number  of  certificates  ? — No; 
it  is  impossible  to  do  that. 

Why  is  it  impossible  ? — We  have  a file  brought  with  the 
certificates  jumbled  together  upon  that  file ; patients  have  gone 
out  of  the  house,  and  the  certificates  remain  upon  the  file ; in 
short,  we  only  take  some  of  these  papers  and  collate  them,  and 
see  that  they  accord  with  our  registers  and  returns ; we  do  not 
attempt  to  go  through  the  whole,  but  take  one  indiscriminately, 
and  see  that  that  is  correct,  and  from  finding  three  or  four  so, 
we  rather  infer  that  the  whole  are  so. 

Do  not  you  think  the  mode  of  entry  might  be  so  arranged 
and  ticketed,  on  filing  those  certificates,  that  it  might  be  easy  to 
compare  the  certificates  with  the  persons  then  under  confine- 
ment ? — Y es  ; but  we  have  no  power  to  direct  it. 

Of  course,  that  would  prevent  altogether  almost  the  possibility 
of  a person  being  there,  for  whom  there  was  not  a proper 
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certificate? — We  are  so  far  secure  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
name  of  the  medical  person  signing  the  certificate,  as  weli  as 
that  of  the  friend  of  the  patient,  is  entered  in  our  book. 

You  are  not  sure  that  the  man  may  be  there? — No;  the 
patient  may  be  gone,  we  know  nothing  of  him  in  the  register 
beyond  his  admission  ; the  Act  provides  for  nothing  more. 

Recognizances  are  taken  always  before  the  licences  are  granted? 
They  are  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Have  the  Commissioners  regular  returns  from  the  country, 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  houses  and  the  names  of  the 
patients  confined  in  them  ? — T hey  are  imperfectly  made  in  very 
many  instances : many  houses  in  the  country  do  receive  patients 
and  never  return  them  at  all ; we  communicate  this  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  when  we  know  it;  he  uses  his  judgment,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  The  Commissioners  receive  no  return  of 
houses  as  they  are  licensed ; the  only  knowledge  they  have  of  a 
house  even  being  in  existence  in  the  country,  is  the  receipt  of  a 
return,  if  made  by  the  keeper,  of  the  admission  of  a patient 
therein.  ~ 

Have  many  returns  been  made  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  so  far 
as  you  know,  of  minutes  of  the  state  of  houses  for  the  reception 
of  Lunatics,  at  the  visitation  of  licensed  houses  within  the 
respective  counties? — The  Act  directs  that  the  visitors  in  counties 
mat/>  if  they  think  necessary,  make  minutes  in  writing.  In  case 
such  minutes  are  made,  then  they  are  directed  to  return  a copy 
of  the  minutes  so  made  to  the  secretary;  but  they  may  visit 
without  making  any  minutes  at  all.  The  copies  of  minutes, 
which  have  been  so  returned,  are  certainly  not  from  all  those 
counties  containing  houses. 

In  the  event  of  a licence  being  withdrawn  from  a person 
keeping  a house  for  the  reception  of  Insane  persons,  on  account 
o gross  misconduct,  have  the  Commissioners  power  to  refuse 
that  man  a new  licence,  if  he  should  apply  for  one  the  next  day  ? 
Certainly  not,  under  the  Act.  I know  no  instance,  however,  of 
a licence  ever  having  been  taken  away. 

In  the  various  visitations  the  Commissioners  have  made,  has 
no  instance  occurred,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, would  have  justified  the  withdrawment  of  the  licence? 
*— I cannot  immediately  lay  my  hand  upon  a minute  of  the  sort ; 

ut  I remember  one,  where  the  Commissioners  would  have 
t ought  it  justifiable  to  have  refused  the  licence,  if  they  had  had 
die  power  : they  never  have  withdrawn  it. 

Has  no  instance  occurred  within  your  observation,  of  circum- 
stances falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  would  have  justified  their  withdrawing  the  licence? — 
Probably  many  circumstances  of  ill  conduct  would  have  done 
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that,  and  there  have  been  abundant  instances  of  such,  but  the 
Commissioners  have  never  in  fact  withdrawn  the  licence  ; how 
far  they  would  have  considered  themselves  justified  in  doing  it,  I 
cannot  say. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  14th  of 
His  present  Majesty,  are  sufficient  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  intended  by  that  Act? — I do  not;  the  visitations  have 
done  an  immensity  of  good  ; but  the  Commissioners  have  not 
sufficient  powers. 

State  to  the  Committee  the  deficiencies,  so  far  as  they  have 
fallen  under  your  own  observation? — May  I be  permitted  rather 
to  refer  to  the  copy  of  a letter  to  a Peer,  which  will  point  out 
the  chief  deficiencies  of  the  present  law. 

[The  Letter,  together  with  one  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  were  read,  as  follow  :] 

“ My  Lord, 

THE  Commissioners  under  the  Act  for  regulating  Mad- 
“ houses  in  London,  and  wiihin  seven  miles  of  the  same,  and 
u within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your 
u lordship  their  acknowledgments  for  the  communication  made 
“ to  them  through  Dr.  Pemberton,  relative  to  the  above  Act. 
“ The  suggestions  and  alterations  proposed  by  your  lordship, 
“ meet  their  entire  concurrence ; at  the  same  time,  as  they  relate 
“ only  to  local  circumstances,  and  as  the  Commissioners  are 
“ aware  of  many  other  defects,  more  immediately  falling  under 
“ their  own  cognizance,  they  have  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
“ them,  in  order  that  when  embodied  with  the  alterations  pro- 
“ posed  by  your  lordship,  a complete  revision  of  the  Act  may 
“ take  place. 

“ The  Commissioners  beg  to  state,  that  the  subject  has 
“ heretofore  on  various  occasions  been  taken  into  their  most 
“ serious  consideration;  that  the  alterations  they  will  have  the 
“ honour  of  submitting,  have  been  maturely  weighed,  and 
<c  severally  laid  before  counsel,  for  their  opinion ; that  the 
tc  whole  have  been  digested  into  form  ; and  of  the  opportunity 
“ now  afforded  by  your  lordship’s  offer,  they  feel  it  to  be  impor- 
“ tant  to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  they  should  hasten  to 
“ avail  themselves. 

“ The  Commissioners  therefore  propose  to  submit  to  your 
£<  lordship,  in  the  first  instance  a very  general  view  of  the  insuffi- 
“ ciencies  of  the  Act  in  its  present  form  ; of  the  modifications 
“ of  which  it  is  susceptible;  and  of  the  new  matter  which  it  may 
u be  thought  proper  to  introduce  therein.  They  deem  it  unneces- 
“ sary  to  detain  your  lordship  with  a detail  of  inaccuracies  of 
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" verbal  expressions  in  the  Act,  although  such  are  numerous, 
“ and  productive  of  much  inconvenience  in  the  execution  of  it, 
“ because  any  such  alterations  can  be  better  explained,  and  more 
“ easily  made,  if  the  subject  shall  hereafter  receive  minute  con~ 
“ sideration.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Commissioners  will  also 
“ omit  some  charges  which  refer  to  convenience  alone,  such  as 
“ the  manner  in  which  the  oaths  are  directed  to  be  administered 
“ (p.  1093)  and  the  place  of  their  meeting,  which  is  limited  to 
“ the  Hall,  or  some  other  convenient  place  in  the  College  of 
“ Physicians  (p.  1094). 

“ That  various  defects  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  generally 
“ do  exist,  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
“ the  necessity  for  their  frequent  recourse  to  legal  advice,  and 
“ the  publications  of  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Law,  and 
“ your  lordship’s  recent  information  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is 
“ one  proof  among  many  that  similar  defects  are  felt  in  the  more 
“ distant  counties  of  England.  That  the  verbal  expression  of 
“ those  provisions  is  not  in  all  instances  clearly  made,  may  be 
“ illustrated  by  an  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Kenyon  in  1782, 
“ which  begins  thus,  ‘ I cannot  give  a receipt  to  provide  for  the 
“ inaccuracies  of  an  ill-penned  law/ 

“ The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  order,  is  the  granting  of 
“ licences,  which  (page  1093)  the  Commissioners  are  required 
“ to  grant  to  all  persons  who  shall  desire  the  same  ; and  by  the 
“ opinion  of  counsel,  they  have  been  advised,  that  no  impro- 
“ priety  of  conduct,  not  even  a previous  conviction  of  offences 
“ under  the  Act,  or  the  forfeiture  of  the  licence  under  one  of  its 
“ clauses,  wiil,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  justify  their  refusals. 

“ The  Commissioners  (p.  1095)  are  also  restricted  in  granting 
“ licences  to  one  day  in  the  year ; it  would  be  advisable  that 
“ they  should  possess  the  power  to  grant  them  at  any  other  time  ; 
“ provided  that  the  licences  all  terminated  on  the  usual  day  of 
“ the  year  that  the  other  licences  are  granted  for.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
“ served,  that  the  Magistrates  of  counties  have  the  power  of 
“ granting  licences  at  any  General  Quarter  Sessions. 

“ The  sums  to  be  paid  by  persons  taking  out  licences  are  now 
“ regulated  by  the  number  of  houses,  and  by  one  single  division 
“ only  (as  they  may  be  ten  in  nnmber,  or  more  than  ten  (p. 

“ 1095)  of  the  number  of  patients  who  shall  be  confined  in  each 
“ house.  Under  the  present  regulations,  therefore,  provided 
“ they  be  contained  in  one  house,  twelve  patients  or  eighty 
“ patients  require  the  same  licence. 

“ The  Commissioners  imagine,  that  a scale  may  be  formed 
“ according  to  the  number  of  patients  contained  in  one  establish- 
“ raent,  rather  than  the  number  of  houses  of  which  it  may  con- 
“ SISt  > which  may  not  be  more  burthensome  to  the  keepers  in 
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“ general,  not  much  more  productive  to  the  fund  from  which 
<c  the  expenses  of  the  commission  are  defrayed,  and  yet  be  more 
u equal  and  just  to  all  parties,  than  the  present  arrangement. 
“ Such  an  adoption,  too,  will  obviate  some  objections  which 
“ occur  in  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  do  away  the  motives 
“ which  exist  to  confine  a great  number  of  these  unfortunate 
“ persons  in  a small  spate.  Further;  as  it  will  hereafter  be 
“ proposed  that  parish  paupers  shall  not  continue  to  be,  as  they 
“ are  at  present,  deprived  of  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act;  and 
,e  as  such  Lunatics  are  received  at  lower  prices  by  the  keepers, 
“ it  might  be  proposed  that  houses  licensed  for  their  express  re- 
“ ception,  should  pay  for  their  licences  only  half  the  sum 
“ determined  upon  for  others. 

“ As  licences  are  now  granted  (p.  1095)  any  person  may  re- 
“ quire  one ; and  it  is  true  that  he  is  rendered  by  his  recognizance 
“ amenable  for  the  conduct  of  the  house;  but  such  licensed 
“ person  may  not  reside  in  the  house  ; he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
“ entrust  the  charge  thereof  to  a servant ; and  further,  although 
“ one  person  only  may  take  out  the  licence,  it  frequently  happens 
“ that  others  also  have  a trading  interest  in  the  concern  ; it  seems, 
“ therefore,  proper  and  reasonable  that  these  circumstances 
" should  be  regulated,  that  all  the  parties  interested  should  be 
“ answerable  for  the  conduct  of  a Lunatic  house,  and  join  in  the 
“ licence  ; and  also  that  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  any  house  is 
“ so  licensed,  should  reside  upon  the  spot.  Perhaps  this  provi- 
“ sion  might  be  enforced  by  a penalty  attached  to  disobedience 
“ of  it. 

“ Again,  the  present  Act  allows  the  confinement  of  one 
“ Lunatic  in  a house  without  any  licence  (p.  1 092) ; and  this 
“ provision  looks  very  properly  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of 
u Insanity  in  private  families,  and  to  their  security,  under  such 
“ afflicting  circumstances,  from  vexation  or  interruption ; but 
“ this  privilege  is  construed  to  extend  much  further  ; for  persons 
“ consider  themselves  to  be  justified  by  it,  in  confining  any  num- 
“ ber  of  patients  in  distinct  houses,  and  even  in  contiguous  ones. 

“ The  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  is  thus  evaded, 
u and  they  recommend  that  provisions  be  introduced  into  the 
11  Act,  by  which  the  practice  may  be  prevented.  As  also  the 
“ words  of  the  Act  at  present  stand  (p.  I 100)  the  penally  will 
u be  found  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  shall  ‘admit,  harbour, 
“ entertain  or  confine  any  (person  as  a)  Lunatic/  which  circum- 
u stances  of  actual  occurrence  render  it  expedient  to  change  into 
“ ‘ admit,  harbour,  entertain  or  confine  any  Lunatic/  omitting 
l<  the  words  in  a parenthesis. 

“ The  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
“ licensed  house,  should  seem  to  follow  next  iu  order ; and  the 
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“ directions  of  the  Act,  by  which  these  are  to  be  regulated,  (p. 
“ 1099)  will  require  very  material  alterations. 

“ Pauper  Lunatics,  sent  by  parish  officers,  are  exempted 
“ from  any  returns  on  their  admission  into  a Lunatic  house, 
“ such  as  are  required  for  other  patients ; and  the  Com- 
“ missioners  have  found  also,  that  as  the  law  at  present  is 
“ interpreted,  no  medical  certificate  is  required  to  justify  their 
“ confinement;  this  practice  they  have  endeavoured,  but  not 
“ effectually,  to  do  away ; and  the  fiat  of  the  parish  officer  alone 
“ is  thus  sufficient  to  consign  a person  to  confinement. 

“ The  Commissioners  conceive  it  will  be  thought  right,  upon 
“ every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  that  all  exemptions  of 
“ this  kind  should  be  done  away,  and  more  particularly  so, 
“ because  it  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  even  private 
“ patients,  if  they  be  but  admitted  upon  the  same  low  terms  as 
“ parish  paupers,  may  be  classed  with  them,  and  exempted  from 
“ returns  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act. 

“ A certificate  of  some  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  as 
“ to  the  Insanity  of  the  patient  is  necessary  (p.  1100)  to  justify 
“ the  admission  of  such  patient  into  a licensed  house,  to  which 
“ description  it  ought,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession  of 
“ medicine,  to  be  added,  some  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 
“ legally  qualified  to  practise  as  such.  The  nature  of  the 
“ certificate  should  also  be  definitely  expressed,  and  affirm, 
“ that  the  medical  person  who  signs  it  has  actually  visited  the 
“ patient.  The  London  Commissioners  have  recommended  the 
“ form  which  is  attached  to  this  Report,  and  on  their  visitations 
“ examine  and  compare  the  files  of  such  certificates,  and  they 
“ would  advise  that  a similar  form  should  be  added  in  an 
“ appendix  to  the  Act. 

“ The  keeper  is  also  bound  (p.  1100)  to  return  the  name  or 
“ names,  and  place  or  places  of  abode  of  the  person  or  persons 
“ by  w hose  direction  the  lunatic  is  admitted ; and  as  the  certifi- 
“ cate  of  the  medical  person  is  directed  to  be  signed  and  sealed 
“ by  him,  so  ought  also  the  direction  of  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
“ which  is  not  at  present  required  by  the  Act. 

“ The  returns  to  be  made  by  the  keeper  to  the  secretary  in 
“ London,  on  the  admission  of  any  lunatic,  are  by  the  present 
“ Act  directed  to  comprise  certain  particulars,  but  these  were 
u found  to  be  very  defective,  until  the  adoption  of  the  form  an- 
“ nexed  to  this  Report ; and  there  is  still  considerable  difficulty 
“ in  persuading  the  keepers  of  some  houses  in  the  country  to  em- 
“ pl°y  it:  It  is  recommended,  that  a similar  form  be  adopted  in 
“ the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  As  the  return  now  stands,  it  will  be 
“ seen  that  besides  the  patient,  there  are  three  distinct  parties 
>c  concerned;  i.e.  the  friend  or  friends  who  desire,  the  medical 
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« man  who  advises  the  admission  of  the  patient,  and  the  keeper 
« or  person  to  whom  the  house  ts  licensed;  and  it  is  particularly 
<■  advised  that  these  three  characters  should  be  kept  separate  and 
« ?hat  a clause  in  the  Act  should  prohibit  every  individual  from 
“ signing  the  return  in  more  than  one  capacity ; and  that  no 
keeper  or  other  person  interested  in  a licensed  house  should 
« sig„  a certificate  for  admission  into  it,  in  the  character  of  a 

“ medical  practitioner.  . , * 

“ Further  than  this  it  seems  necessary,  that  the  observance  o 
« this  most  important  point  of  medical  certificates  should  be  en- 
« forced  by  a penalty,  which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  par- 
« ties  concerned,  if  any  such  medical  certificate  shall  be  proved 
« to  be  improperly  granted,  and  without  personal  examination 
« of  the  patient:  And  here  the  Commissioners  cannot  but  ap- 
« prove  your  Lordship’s  suggestion,  that  a plan  of  the  whole 
« house  to  be  licensed  and  its  respective  rooms  should  be  deli- 
« vered  in  at  the  time  of  first  taking  out  a licence,  and  as  often 
« as  any  change  shall  take  place  or  the  Commissioners  require 
« the  same  : it  will  afford  the  Commissioners  an  information 
« which  is  important,  and  which  they  do  not  at  present  possess, 
« further  than  by  the  knowledge  they  acquire  by  repeated  visita- 
« tions  ; perhaps  the  accuracy  of  such  plan  will  be  better  enforced 
“ by  a penalty  for  every  false  return,  than  by  an  oath  on  the  part 

“ of  the  keeper.  , , , , flir 

« It  will  also  be  proper  to  direct  the  keeper  to  make  still  tur- 

« ther  returns  of  the  state  of  their  houses,  besides  the  returns 
« within  a certain  number  of  days  of  patients  received  therein 
“ and  also  at  the  time  of  taking  out  the  annual  licence^  that  the 
« keeper  should  deliver  to  the  secretary  an  account  of  all  t.ie 
“ patients  then  entertained  under  his  care,  and  that  he  shomc 
« make  a return  to  the  secretary,  within  the  same  number  of 
“ davs,  of  discharges,  or  deaths,  or  other  changes,  which  may 

occur  therein ; and  these  circumstances,  with  their  several 
“ dates,  ought  to  be  added  in  separate  columns,  to  the  cories- 
“ ponding  names  in  the  register,  which  at  present  can  only  ac- 
“ count  for  the  admission  of  patients,  and  affords  no  means  oj 
« obtaining  that  further  information,  which  is  so  often  sought  01 

« Yhe  visitations  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and  tliei 
<e  several  duties  and  mode  of  election,  come  next  (p.  an< 

tt  w;n  probably  require  no  alteration ; but  it  is  suggested,  that  1 
t(  ti1P  mode  of  paying  for  licences  according  to  the  numbei  o 
« patients  a^  before° stated,  be  adopted,  it  will  also  be  prop. 
« {hat  the  remuneration  to  the  Commissioners  should  follow  th 
« same  rule,  rather  than,  as  at  present,  one  guinea  should l tt 
“ paid  to  each  for  every  house  visited ; there  should  also  be 
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“ clause  to  empower  them  in  their  visitations  to  liberate  from 
“ continement  any  person,  whom  they  shall  have  sufficient  reason 
“ to  consider  as  of  sane  mind,  or  improperly  confined,  which  at 

present  they  do  not  possess ; as  under  many  cases  of  such  oc- 
t(  currence,  the  slower  though  regular  process  of  the  law  must, 
“ from  the  time  it  requires,  be  a source  of  infinite  distress  to  in- 
“ dividuals  in  such  a situation. 

“ The  Commissioners  in  London  are  by  the  Act  (p.  1092) 
“ elected  annually  on  the  last  day  of  September,  the  former 
“ Commissioners  then  quit  their  office;  the  new  Commissioners 
“ meet  for  the  purpose  of  granting  licences  on  or  within  ten  days 
“ of  the  third  Wednesday  in  October,  which  licences  are  to 
“ commence  on  the  20th  of  November  following.  Now  either 
“ the  licences  should  commence  on  the  day  upon  which  they  are 
“ granted,  or  the  new  Commissioners  should  be  specially  em- 
* powered,  if  they  please,  to  visit  during  the  remaining  term  of 
“ the  licences  granted  by  their  predecessors,  and  not  to  leave,  as 
“ seems  at  present  to  be  the  case,  seven  weeks,  i.e.  from  Sep- 
“ tember  30th  to  November  20th,  without  any  regular  superin* 
“ tending  power. 

“ It  is  enacted  (p.  1097),  that  any  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
“ Commissioners  which  conveys  censure  or  animadversion  upon 
“ any  house,  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  Censors  room  of  the  Col- 
“ lege,  to  be  perused  and  inspected'  by  any  person  who  shall 
“ apply  for  that  purpose ; and  the  insufficiency  of  this  provision 
“ to  any  good  purpose  must  be  manifest.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
u posed  to  alter  it,  and  to  direct  that  a copy  of  such  part  of  the 
“ Report  as  conveys  censure,  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
“ keeper  of  the  house,  and  also  entered  in  a separate  register 
“ to  be  kept  in  a convenient  place  at  the  College,  for  public 
“ inspection. 

“ The  Commissioners  ought  also  to  have  a power  vested  in 
“ fhem  by  the  Act,  of  taking  recognizances  at  the  time  of  grant- 
“ ,ng  licences ; and  the  clause  giving  them  this  power  should 
“ also  require,  that  they  be  returned  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
“ the  county,  a power  which  the  Commissioners  for  other  coun- 
“ ties  at  present  possess. 

“ The  application  of  the  Act  to  the  counties  of  England  and 
“ Wales  generally,  might  demand  various  considerations  accord- 
“ ing  to  local  circumstances ; but  it  is  supposed  that  any  such 
“ will  not  require  much  deviation  from  those  which  the  London 
u Commissioners  recommend,  founded  upon  ample  experience. 

“ In  relation  however  to  the  houses  in  counties,  it  may  be  ob- 
il  served,  that  (p.  J 102)  the  keepers  are  directed  to  make  a re- 
“ turn  of  the  lunatics  they  admit,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  London 
a Commissioners,  within  fourteen  days  from  such  admission ; 
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“ which  names,  &c.  are  to  be  entered  in  a separate  register. 
c<  Now  as  the  Act  stands,  such  entries  must  be  imperfect  and 
“ insufficient;  these  returns  from  the  keepers  are  the  only  inti- 
u mations  of  the  existence  of  such  houses  which  the  Secretary 
“ receives,  and  even  these  are  in  some  instances  wholly  omitted, 
“ and  houses  exist,  and  no  returns  are  ever  received  from  them. 
“ It  would  therefore  supply  a material  check  upon  such  irregula- 
tl  rities,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  or  place  where 
“ such  houses  are  licensed,  shall  be  obliged,  under  a penalty,  to 
<e  return  a list  to  the  Secretary  in  Loudon,  of  such  Licences, 
“ within  a given  time  after  they  are  granted.  And  it  is  further 
“ presumed,  that  the  purposes  of  the  .Act  would  more  effec- 
“ tually  be  promoted,  if  the  Commissioners  for  counties  were 
“ directed  to  make  regular  minutes  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
“ houses,  and  of  the  number  of  patients  confined  therein,  and  to 
“ transmit  copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  in  London,  under 
“ certain  penalties,  rather  than  that  such  minutes  and  transmis- 
“ sions  should  be  left  so  much  at  large,  as  is  done  by  the  terms 
“ of  the  present  Act. 

“ There  is  furthermore  another  general  provision  of  the  pre- 
“ sent  Act  (p.  1 104),  which  seems  to  require  some  modification. 
“ It  is  there  provided,  that  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  of  the 
“ Public  Hospitals  within  this  kingdom.  And  the  Commis- 
“ sioners  suggest,  that  this  should  be  confined  to  pauper  lunatics 
u admitted  into  such  institutions  as  objects  of  charity,  and  not 
“ extended  to  those  who  pay,  and  sometimes  largely”  for  their 
“ accommodation  and  treatment,  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  a 
“ variety  of  places,  which  shelter  themselves  under  this  designa- 
“ tion,  and  receive  patients  of  all  descriptions  who  may  offer. 

“ The  Commissioners  beg  leave  finally  to  observe  to  your 
“ Lordship,  that  any  illustration,  by  cases  of  actual  occurrence, 
“ of  the  opinions  contained  in  this  general  statement,  is  for  ob- 
“ vious  reasons  passed  over ; but  if  it  should  be  deemed  neces- 
tc  sary,  there  is  no  point  here  mentioned  which  may  not  be  sup- 
“ ported  by  evidence  as  recorded  in  their  minutes  and  register, 

A and  that  it  will  be  their  especial  duty  to  assist  in  rendering  this 
“ important  Act  more  practically  applicable  to  circumstances  in 
<(  its  execution,  and  still  more  conducive  than  it  is  at  present  to 
(<  the  public  good. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  | 

“ Your  Lordship’s  obedient  Servant, 

“ R.  Powell,  M.D. 

“ To  die  Right  Honourable  « Sec.” 

u the  Earl  of  Radnor, 

&c.  Stc.  &c.v 
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“ To  die  Right  Honourable  George  Rose. 

“ Sir,  “ April  22,  1813. 

“ I have  the  honour  of  communicating  to  you  the  papers  to 
u which  1 referred,  respecting  the  Madhouse  Act;  and  the  fol- 
“ lowing  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
“ upon  that  subject,  with  which  it  seemed  proper  that  you 
“ should  be  acquainted.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1811,  Mr. 
“ William  Wynn’s  Bill  for  regulating  Pauper  and  Criminal  Lu- 
“ natics,  was  brought  before  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
te  truducing  some  amendments  therein ; and  on  that  occasion  Sir 
t(  Lucas  Pepys  and  l had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
“ subject  of  the  Act  for  regulating  Madhouses,  in  consequence 
“ of  which  the  Commissioners  entered  into  a full  consideration 
“ of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  made  therein  such  altera- 
“ tions  as  they  conceived  likely  to  be  practically  beneficial ; these 
“ were  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warren,  the  College 
“ counsel,  and  Lord  Radnor  has  the  only  copy  of  his  reply  to 
t(  the  more  general  suggestions  which  were  contained  in  the 
<e  amended  Act.  The  Act,  as  at  that  time  altered,  forms  the 
“ chief  part  of  the  copy  which  Lord  Radnor  has  now  laid  be- 
u fore  you.  The  Commissioners  then  thought  it  to  be  their 
“ duly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  College  to  the  subject,  and  to 
“ require  their  determination  upon  the  propriety  of  making  an 
il  application  to  the  legislature  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act ; 
“ but  after  the  annual  change  of  the  College  officers  and  Com- 
“ missioners,  the  consideration  passed  by  at  the  time ; and  it  has 
u now  been  renewed  in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances 
“ which  have  occurred  in  Wiltshire,  under  the  immediate  notice 
“ of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  have  induced  him  to  interest  him- 
“ self  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  a repetition  of  them.  Re- 
“ ports  from  the  visitors  in  counties  are  very  irregularly  made ; 
“ and  one  dated  November  23,  1812,  w hich  refers  to  the  subject 
lt  before  us,  is  the  first,  which  for  many  years  back  has  been  re- 
“ ceived  from  the  county  of  Wilts.  This  Report  states,  that  23 
**  persons  were  confined  in  a licensed  house  then  visited,  eight  of 
“ whom  were  paupers  sent  by  parish  officers,  and  details  many 
“ circumstances  in  its  management,  which  deserved  severe  cen- 
u sure.  On  examining  the  register  of  lunatics  admitted  into 
“ such  houses,  it  appeared  that  not  one  of  the  15  patients  who 
“ were  not  paupers  had  been  returned  to  the  Secretary  in  Loii- 
te  don,  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  therein,  according  to  the 
“ directions  of  the  Act;  and  this  information  was  immediately 
<c  stated  officially  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
u Peace  for  the  county,  but  he  has  not  noticed  to  them  the  re- 
u ceipt  of  such  communication.  On  March  13th  last,  Sir 
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“ Francis  Mil  man  laid  before  the  Commissioners  a letter  from 
“ Lord  Radnor  to  Doctor  Pemberton,  enclosing  a plan  intended 
“ to  obviate  in  future  the  evil  which  had  been  recently  found  to 
“ exist  in  Wiltshire;  and  at  the  same  time  requesting  to  know  if 
“ the  Commissioners  had  any  suggestions  to  offer  upon  the  same 
“ subject.  The  Commissioners  thus  applied  to,  referred  to  the 
“ paper  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  181 1,  and  made  some  addi- 
“ tions  thereto,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances  of  still 
“ later  occurrence ; but  they  judged,  that  in  answering  Lord 
“ Radnor’s  letter,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
“ address  a more  general  report  to  his  Lordship,  and  to  lay  be- 
11  fore  him  a view  of  the  practical  objections  to  the  existing  Act, 
“ and  of  those  alterations  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  neces- 
“ sary.  A copy  of  this  letter  I have  now  the  honour  to  trans- 
“ mit  to  you.  Lord  Radnor  took  the  trouble  to  digest  these 
“ suggestions  into  the  form  of  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
“ ment,  which  he  returned  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
“ sioners,  who,  in  order  that  their  bearings  and  relations  to  the 
11  present  Act  might  be  more  clearly  seen,  directed  that  such  of 
“ them  as  had  not  been  noticed  on  the  former  occasion,  should 
“ be  added  thereto,  and  the  whole  entered  in  their  proper  places 
“ in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  present  Act.  This  copy  was 
“ then  sent  to  Lord  Radnor,  for  his  opinion  and  observations, 
“ and  has  been  communicated  by  him  to  you.  The  Commis- 
“ sioners,  however,  are  aware  from  experience,  that  much  more 
“ caution  and  attenlion  will  be  necessary  in  wording  the  Act,  so 
“ as  to  make  it  clear  and  definite  in  its  practical  application ; and 
“ believe,  that  it  would  be  better  to  form  a new  Act  altogether, 
“ than  to  attempt  to  amend  the  old  one;  and  they  purposed,  in 
“ the  next  place,  to  apply  for  the  direction  therein  of  some  per- 
“ son  especially  conversant  in  the  form  and  language  of  Acts  of 
“ Parliament,  and  they  submit  it  to  you,  that  some  such  step 
“ will  still  be  proper,  before  any  application  is  made  to  the 
(<  Legislature. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ R.  Powell,  M.D.  Sec1'.” 

You  have  stated,  that  the  Commissioners  have  visited  all  the 
houses  within  their  jurisdiction  at  least  once  a year ; can  you  re- 
collect the  state  of  the  house  kept  by  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  at 
Hoxton  ?■ — The  Committee  will  give  me  leave  rather  to  read  to 
them  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  their  vi- 
sitation of  that  house  on  the  28th  of  March,  18  15,  as  it  stands  on 
their  minutes.  “ The  number  of  patients  was  about  486,  of 

whom  about  three-fourths  were  paupers.” 
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State  to  the  Committee  what  is  meant  by  the  word  about ; can- 
not you  ascertain  the  number  correctly  ? — No. 

Do  not  you  count  them  ? — We  take  down  on  our  rough  minutes 
the  number  in  each  yard. 

When  you  enter  the  house,  do  you  ask  the  keeper  how  many 
patients  there  are  ?-^-Yes. 

W hat  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  whether  he  gives  you  a 
true  account  or  not,  or  that  *you  see  them  all,  unless  you  count 
the  patients? — We  take  most  especial  care  to  go  into  every  room 
in  the  house,  and  we  know,  I believe,  every  room  in  it. 

H as  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  find  out,  dining  the  period  you 
have  had  any  concern  with  the  visitation  of  the  medical  Commis- 
sioners, that  cells  or  places  were  concealed  from  your  knowledge? 
— i think  not. 

May  not  the  keeper,  by  shifting  the  patient  from  room  to 
room,  keep  some  from  your  view  ?— I think  it  is  a possible 
thing ; I hardly  think  that  a probable  thing ; the  Commissioners 
are  very  much  upon  the  alert  in  looking  over  every  part  of  the 
house. 

Do  not  you  think,  seeing  the  certificate  of  every  patient,  and 
counting  the  patients,  would  be  the  means  best  adapted  to  pre- 
vent any  deception  ? — They  would  be  means  unquestionably,  but 
J.  think  it  would  take  the  Commissioners  more  than  a day  to  go 
over  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  in  that  way,  and  they  pro- 
bably are  not  there  above  two  or  three  hours. 

How  can  you  secure  to  a patient,  on  his  recovering  his  sanity, 
his  liberation  ?—  We  have  no  power  of  liberation  under  the  Act. 

You  are  not  sure  you  see  them  once  a year,  though  you  mean 
to  see  them? — We  do  our  best,  and  we  mean  to  see  them. 

Could  not  you  make  the  keeper  furnish  you  with  a list,  and 
make  him  responsible  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  provi- 
sion, if  such  were  produced  at  every  time  of  visitation. 

The  keeper  knows  how  to  apply  the  names  ? — We  proceed 
thus  : I take  a memorandum-book  in  my  hand  ; I enter  the  names 
as  the  man  gives  them  to  me  ; and  if  we  come  within  a few  names 
of  his  number,  we  think  ourselves  very  well  off.  Where  any 
patient  complains  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  is  improperly 
confined,  or  they  see  reason  from  his  manner  to  think  him  so, 
into  that  case  they  then  more  particularly  examine.  But  sup- 
posing they  find  the  patient’s  conversation  correct,  they  know  bet- 
ter than  to  infer  immediately  that  he  is  well,  and  that  his  conduct 
will  also  be  so ; and  if  they  did,  they  have  no  pow'er  under  the 
Act  to  liberate  him.  They  usually  in  such  case  direct  the  secre- 
tary to  write  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  say,  We  require, 
that  if  his  confinement  be  longer  protracted,  the  propriety  of  such 
confinement  be  justified  by  a more  repeated  and  particular  exami- 
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nation  of  some  medical  practitioner.  For  it  is  obvious  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  Commissioners  cannot,  on  their  visitations, 
have  time  enough  to  examine  into  individual  cases  of  lunacy;  for 
doubtful  ones  may  require  many  hours  and  repeated  visits;  and  if 
the  Commissioners  were  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
or  barely,  to  judge  from  propriety  of  temporary  conversation,  they 
might  let  half  the  lunatics  they  see  loose,  though  they  were  very 
unlit  to  be  at  large.  . 

Do  you  not  think  it  possible,  that  upon  your  visitation,  some 
of  the  patients  may  be  kept  out  of  your  way  ? — Certainly,  it  is 
possible  that  their  local  situation  may  be  changed,  for  you  cannot 
muster  insane  persons. 

Might  not  some  mode  be  easily  devised  of  securing  to  the 
Commissioners,  when  visiting,  a view  of  every  patient  ? — Probably 
it  might:  I am  not  aware  of  such  a mode  at  present;  but  the 
plan  of  each  house  would  at  least  secure  our  seeing  every  room, 
Would  not  a list  made  out  from  the  certificates  by  the  keeper, 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  answer  the  purpose  ?— A list,  with 
certain  corresponding  numbers,  would  do  it  in  some  degree.  I 
have  suggested  heretofore,  that  for  greater  certainty,  every  return 
made  by  a keeper  should  have  a number  affixed,  as  well  as  the 
names. 

Is  the  application  of  the  patient  personal  to  the  Commissioners, 
when  they  visit,  or  by  letter  ?■ — Usually  personal,  but  sometimes 
by  letter ; our  correspondence  is  tolerably  large. 

Will  you  proceed  to  read  the  minutes  you  made  on  the  exami- 
nation of  M r.  Miles’s  house  ? — “The  number  of  patients,  486, 
of  whom  about  three-fourths  were  paupers.” 

Do  not  you  distinguish  paupers  in  the  returns  ? — The  Act  ex- 
pressly excludes  paupers  from  any  return  : I think  evil  arises  from 
it.  1 hough  the  entering  of  the  names  of  paupers  in  the  register 
would  occasion  great  trouble,  yet  it  may  for  instance  happen, 
that  a man  may  become  suddenly  insane  in  a parish  in  London ; 
that  he  is  found  so  in  the  streets,  and  he  is  sent  by  the  parish  to 
a madhouse  ; he  may,  perhaps,  be  a man  of  great  respectability, 
and  his  friends  might  apply  to  the  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  him  from  the  register ; yet  as  no  return  is  made  of  him, 
they  could  not  get  the  information.  The  fact  is,  that  the  parish 
officers  send  in  pauper  lunatics  by  their  individual  act,  even  with- 
out a medical  certificate.  “ The  number  of  keepers  at  home , 
(for  that  the  Commissioners  generally  look  to,  not  the  number 
upon  their  establishment,)  w as  thirty-two.” 

Have  the  keepers  of  those  houses  notice  of  your  approach  ? — 
Certainly  not ; so  much  care  is  taken,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
College,  does  not  intrust  even  the  porter  of  the  College  with  the 
conveyance  of  the  summonses. 
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Do  you  not  find,  that  the  intention  of  your  visitation  is  usually 
known  before  you  arrive  ? — I should  think  it  impossible  ; instances 
have  occurred  in  which  we  have  thought  it  probable,  and  the  care 
now  taken,  has  been  in  consequence  of  such  instances.  The  Com- 
missioners have  visited  a house  on  a miserable  day  in  December; 
they  have  found  patients  therein  improperly  chained ; they  have 
been  told  it  is  impossible  to  keep  clothes  upon  those  patients ; 
they  have  gone  again  to  the  same  house  within  a week,  having 
reprehended  the  conduct  of  the  keeper,  and  found  not  one  in- 
stance where  a patient  was  chained,  and  not  one  of  them  without 
clothes,  where  the  same  patients  were : they  therefore  have,  from 
the  striking  and  great  differences,  occasionally  thought  that  there 
must  have  been  some  communication  of  their  intention  to  come 
again ; the  amendment,  however,  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
the  effect  of  their  first  visit,  and  attention  to  their  representations. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  Commissioners  have  shifted  the 
mode  of  sending  their  summonses,  as  it  might  chance  to  be  known 
from  that  cause ; if  a servant  of  the  College  took  out  notices,  it 
might  be  thought  worth  the  while  of  the  keepers  of  the  houses 
to  endeavour  to  corrupt  such  a person,  to  gain  the  knowledge. 

Is  your  visit  stated  and  regular  ? — No;  irregular,  certainly;  it 
is  the  principle  of  the  visitation  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  Act  requires  that  it  shall  be  between  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  four  in  the  afternoon? — Yes  ; “ T hese  houses  (Miles’s)  are 
“ in  very  excellent  order,  and  the  Commissioners  have  the  satis- 
“ faction  to  find,  that  all  their  suggestions  have  been  completely 
u complied  with.”  There  is  hardly  a visitation  that  we  have  not 
been  endeavouring  to  improve  the  state  of  those  houses  ; and  we 
have  got  by  degrees,  one  thing  after  another,  a great  deal  done 
indeed  ; so  that  1 am  convinced  at  the  present  moment,  looking 
to  the  class  of  patients,  those  houses  are  as  well  managed  as  any 
houses  about  London. 

Is  that  the  whole  of  your  minute,  as  to  that  house? — Yes; 
there  was  nothing  to  reprobate  there ; where  any  thing  is  required 
to  be  done,  in  consequence  it  is  entered. 

Did  you  particularly  observe  the  apartments  in  which  the 
Naval  patients  were  confined  ? — Certainly  ; ihere  are  two  classes, 
I believe,  of  government  patients,  the  officers,  and  the  private 
men. 

Do  you  recollect  the  size  of  the  chambers  in  which  the  officers 
were  ? — The  officers  are  confined  with  other  pay  patients,  paying 
about  the  same  sum,  I believe ; we  do  not  know  the  distinction, 
at  the  visitations,  between  Naval  officers  and  other  pay  patients, 
but  I believe  such  persons  are  confined  with  others. 

Were  the  quiet  patients  among  the  Naval  Maniacs,  mixed  w ith 
the  turbulent  ones  ? — I think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  not ; 
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there  is  a room  sufficiently  large  for  the  patients  who  are  in  it, 
and  there  is  a yard  in  which  they  walk,  of  sufficient  size ; there 
are  separate  rooms  in  which  violent  patients  are  confined  ; but 
certainly  I have  seen  violent  patients  confined  in  chains  in  the 
day-room  used  by  other  patients. 

Have  you  seen  dirty  patients  with  the  clean  ?-*—  I do  not  know 
particularly:  they  contrive,  upon  the  whole,  to  keep  them  very 
clean ; and  such  are  usually  confined  in  other  rooms. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  violent  patients  are  separated  from 
the  more  placid  ? — Whether  that  is  done  uniformly,  1 cannot  tell : 

I certainly  have,  as  I said,  seen  violent  patients  in  the  day-rooms ; 
but  I again  have  seen  most  other  violent  patients  confined  in 
rooms  separated  from  them. 

Would  you  not  think  it  right,  in  all  cases,  that  those  two 
descriptions  should  be  separated  from  each  other  ? — I think  the 
management  of  insanity  requires  the  practice  of  separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  disease ; but  it  is  never  done  in  this 
country.  Insane  houses,  are  places  which  seem  rather  intended 
for  the  safe  confinement  and  imprisonment  of  Lunatics,  but  not 
ope  of  them  seem  fully  calculated  for  the  cure  of  them. 

Are  there,  or  not,  particular  apartments  for  the  violent  and  tur- 
bulent, so  as  to  keep  them  within  the  same  walls  ? — Certainly  ; 
every  establishment  has  places  professedly  for  the  violent  patients. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  that  establishment,  so  to  apply  their  apart- 
ments ? — Certainly  ; the  last  time  we  went  round,  I do  recollect 
that  a man  was  confined  in  a strait-waistcoat,  in  a chair,  in  the 
day-room  of  those  patients ; but  I believe  the  principle  of  the 
house  now  under  consideration  is,  to  separate  the  violent  from 
the  quiet  as  much  as  they  can. 

Are  there  patients  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  kept  in  the 
same  apartments  with  the  clean  patients,  in  this  house  of  Miles’s? 
— I do  not  think  there  are  ; certainly  not  generally. 

Is  that  an  object  of  enquiry  with  the  Commissioners? — Most 
unquestionably : they  would  reprehend  such  a thing  if  they  saw 
it ; they  would  say,  “ Those  patients  are  too  violent,  or  too  dirty 
to  be  here,  they  should  be  removed  but  that  may  have  been 
said  a hundred  times,  without  its  being  put  upon  their  minutes. 
I believe,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  that  the  general  practice  is  that  of 
separation. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners  to  ask  that  question. 
Whether  they  are  separated  ? — One  particular  point  looked  to  in 
visiting  a house  is,  to  see  the  rooms  where  the  violent  patients  are 
confined  ; that  is  a leading  enquiry,  always  particularly  asked,  and 
never,  or  rarely  overlooked. 

The  next  question  would  be.  Whether  they  are  not  occasion- 
ally mixed  ? — I believe,  as  I have  said,  that  violent  patients  are 
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occasionally  mixed  with  others  ; and  I think,  as  matter  of  opinion, 
the'  mixture  is  improper. 

Are  those  insensible  of  the  calls  of  nature,  occasionally  mixed 
with  those  who  are  clean  ? — I believe  that  it  may  have  been  the 
case  occasionally  ; I think  I have  seen  patients  who  might  have 
been  passing  their  urine,  for  instance,  in  a day-room  with 
others. 

Was  that  noticed  to  the  keepers,  and  were  they  directed  to 
keep  that  patient  separate  in  future  ? — It  was  mentioned  to  the 
keepers,  certainly,  but  no  minute  is  made  of  such  details.  It  has 
probably  been  said,  “ This  patient  should  be  separated  from  the 
others,  they  are  improperly  mixed indeed  a great  deal  is  said 
and  suggested  upon  every  visitation,  and  much  more  than  can  be 
written  down. 

Is  there  all  the  care  taken  which  can  be,  considering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  houses,  to  separate  the  turbulent  from  the  quiet,  and 
the  clean  from  the  unclean  ? — According  to  their  means,  I think 
there  is.  The  Commissioners  have  written  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Transports,  to  tell  them,  that  the  Naval  patients  are  too  much 
crowded. 

How  does  the  fact  of  their  being  too  much  crowded,  agree 
with  the  fact  you  have  stated,  of  Miles’s  being  in  an  excellent 
state  : — All  the  houses,  which  take  patients  at  a low  rate,  are  too 
much  crowded  ; it  is  by  the  number  they  make  their  profit,  nor 
could  they  be  accommodated  singly  at  their  present  rate. 

How  does  it  consist,  also,  with  the  putting  together  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  and  the  quiet  and  the  turbulent  ? — I think  a se- 
paration is  made  between  them  commonly.  In  answering  your 
questions,  I must  look  to  exceptions. 

Do  the  Commissioners  make  that  enquiry  at  every  house  they 
visit  ? — Certainly  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lunatic 
houses  are  mostly  common  dwelling  houses,  fitted  to  the  purpose, 
not  originally  built  for  it. 

W hen  did  you  write  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Transport 
Board,  stating  that  the  Naval  patients  were  too  much  crowded? 
— I will  endeavour  to  find  out  a letter;  there  is  one  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1808,  stating  that  the  day-room  for  the  sea- 
men was  much  too  small.  An  answer  was  received,  stating,  that 
Dr.  Weir  had  attended,  and  made  a temporary  arrangement  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  had  directed  further  accom- 
modation. 

On  your  last  visitation  there,  did  you  observe  the  room  in 
which  a lieutenant  of  the  navy  was  confined,  whether  any  body 
was  with  him,  or  not  ? — It  is  not  within  my  recollection,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  have  seen  such  a patient. 

Did  you  observe  any  room,  where  any  officer  was  confined, 
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where  two  servants  of  the  house  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
him  ? — L do  not  recollect  such  a fact  coming  before  us. 

Have  you  any  minute  of  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  whether 
the  rooms  appeared  too  much  crowded  with  beds?  — No. 

Do  you  think  mad  persons  ought  to  sleep  together? — I think 
it  a very  improper  thing  that  any  two  mad  people  should  sleep 
together. 

Was  not  that  the  case  at  Miles’s? — I think  the  officers,  in  ge- 
neral, were  in  separate  rooms. 

Is  the  fact,  of  the  day-room  occupied  by  the  Naval  officer, 
being  likewise  occupied  by  pay-patients,  known  to  the  Commis- 
sioners?— I suppose  those  patients  pay  all  the  same;  we  know 
only  that  they  are  not  paupers. 

In  a variety  of  instances,  did  you,  or  not,  observe  officers  in 
the  Navy,  sleeping  in  rooms  with  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
Navy? — I do  not  know  who  the  officers  in  the  Navy  are;  they 
have  no  uniform  ; it  is  a distinction  which  we  do  not  make ; they 
are  all  together ; nor  do  v.e  ask  who  sleeps  in  this  or  that  bed. 

Did  it  fall  within  the  observation  of  the  Commissioners,  at 
their  last  visitation,  that  persons  slept  promiscuously  in  the  same 
room,  who  were  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  with  those  who 
were  not? — No,  it  did  not,  certainly. 

Was  any  enquiry  made,  whether  such  cases  existed  or  not? — 
No,  1 think  I can  say,  certainly  not. 

You  have  no  means  of  knowing,  w hether  there  w'as  an  instance 
of  a double  cradle,  iu  w hich  a seaman  slept  w ith  an  officer  ? — I 
do  not  understand  what  a cradle  is ; if  it  means  a double  bed- 
stead, they  have  in  that,  and  other  houses,  some  double  bed-leads, 
with  a high  board  between  them,  and  one  sleeps  on  each  side. 

Did  it  fall  within  your  observation,  that  in  this  house  of  Miles’s, 
two  officers  were  in  the  same  room,  one  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
other  so  dirty,  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  officers’  sitting-room  ? 
— Certainly  not,  within  my  observation  : it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  house  was  particularly  clean  in  all  its  parts,  and  no  where 
offensive. 

How  long  preceding  the  28th  of  March,  had  the  Commis- 
sioners visited  it  before? — That  house  was  visited  in  November, 
I think. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  to  visit  the  patients  at  night  ? — The 
Act  does  not  give  us  the  power  of  going  after  live  o’clock,  and  I 
think  it  is  in  some  degree  a proper  regulation. 

You  go  into  the  bed-chambers  when  you  visit? — Yes. 

In  any,  or  all  of  the  bed-chambers,  have  you  been  struck  with 
any  offensive  smell,  so  as  to  render  the  air  unfit  for  respiration? — - 
So  much  the  contrary,  that  at  our  last  visitation,  I never  saw  a 
place  so  clean  in  my  life  ; there  was  not  a single  offensive  smell. 
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even  from  the  violent  patients ; I remarked  it  particularly  on  that 
day. 

Do  you  know  how  many  keepers  there  are  to  attend  upon  the 
486  patients  ? — They  stated  on  that  day,  that  the  number  of 
keepers  then  at  home,  was  thirty-two. 

Male  and  female? — Yes. 

By  keepers  you  mean,  including  all  the  servants  of  the  house? 
— They  generally  include  them,  I believe. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  keepers  were  necessary 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  house? — l do  not. 

To  attend  those,  and  probably  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
house,  the  number  of  keepers  was  thirty-two? — Yes;  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  keepers  and  the  patients, 
in  going  round. 

Was  that  number  of  keepers  more  or  less  than  it  had  been 
before  ? — The  keepers  in  all  those  houses  are  very  uncertain  in 
number;  they  send  them  out  with  private  patients. 

Do  you  think  that  number  of  keepers  sufficient  for  the  attend- 
ance upon  that  number  of  patients  ? — When  we  are  told  a man  has 
this  sort  of  accommodation,  we  may  say,  and  do  say,  it  is  bad,  it  is 
not  the  accommodation  he  ought  to  have  : but  the  keeper  tells  us, 
I am  allowed  but  ten  shillings  a week  for  every  thing  L do  for  this 
man;  with  which  we  must  be  satisfied.  In  one  instance  a patient 
may  require  a keeper,  and  in  another  instance,  a keeper  might  be 
sufficient  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  how  many  patients  a keeper  can  look 
after  ? — I cannot;  I have  seen  one  patient  who  has  required  two 
keepers. 

From  your  account,  it  appears  possible  that  patients  may  have 
been  produced  to  you  as  servants  of  the  house  ? — I have  seen 
patients  act  as  servants,  and  have  seen  the  porter  of  the  house 
also  a patient ; they  certainly  do  manage  to  get  one  patient  to  take 
caie  of  another,  and  it  is  not  a thing  [ should  object  to;  the 
thing  [ object  to  in  the  management  of  Lunacy  is,  that  there  is 
not  occupation  of  mind  enough. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  examining  their  food,  upon 
your  visitations  ? — Not  particularly  ; we  look  at  the  food  when 
we  are  there,  about  dinner-time ; enquire  into  the  allowance,  and 
learn  from  the  patients  whether  they  have  a sufficiency  ; but  the 
truth  is,  they  are  usually  over-fed,  rather  thau  under-fed,  consi- 
dering that  they  have  no  employment. 

Are  specimens  produced  to  you  of  the  bread,  meat,  beer,  and 
milk? — No  further  than  that  we  see,  by  going  mto  the  kitchen, 
xvli.it  they  have. 

Have  they  any  other  meat  but  beef  ? — I do  not  know ; if  we 
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went  there  and  saw  a sufficiency  of  beef,  we  should  not  think  of 
asking,  when  had  they  mutton. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  diet  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

Do  you  minutely  examine  into  those  subjects  at  the  different 
houses? — Not  very  minutely;  but  we  enquire  into  it.  I am 
sure  I have  seen  dead  sheep  hanging  up  at  Miles’s,  for  they  have 
a slaughter-house,  and  kill  their  own  meat,  therefore  I should  not 
infer  that  their  diet  was  only  beef. 

Do  you  see  samples  of  each  article  of  food  ? — No. 

Should  not  the  diet  of  the  patients  be  altered  according  to  their 
state  ? — Certainly  ; some  of  the  patients,  who  are  weak  and  debi- 
litated, cannot  be  kept  too  well ; others  must  be  kept  low. 

Did  you  ever  enquire  as  to  the  attendance  of  the  apothecary  at 
Miles’s,  or  did  you  ever  see  him  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Is  he  a man  of  experience  ? — The  apothecary  of  the  house  is  a 
Mr.  Sharp,  1 have  seen  different  medical  men  there,  who  have 
been  looking  after  their  patients,  and  have  attended  patients  my- 
self occasionally. 

Mr.  Sharp  is  a very  young  man  ? — He  is  a young  man,  but  he 
is  a competent  man,  I think. 

Does  he  live  near  enough  to  be  within  call? — I think  he  does; 
he  lives  in  Myrtle  Street,  Hoxton. 

Have  you  often  seen  him  there  on  your  visits? — Yes,  certainly. 

Who  regulates  the  diet  ? — The  keeper  of  the  house. 

You  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  or  what  propor- 
tion of  those  patients  have  had  medicine  ? — No. 

It  is  stated  here,  that  some  of  them  have  been  fourteen  years 
without  medicine  being  administered? — I think  it  very  likely;  and 
in  some  instances,  very  proper.  I could  mention  a physician  who 
was  in  one  house  before  the  Act  passed  in  1774,  and  who  died 
very  recently ; his  bodily  health  was  very  good,  medicine  was  not 
necessary  for  him,  and  would  have  been  productive  of  no  benefit 
whatever. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  mental  disease  proceeds  frequently 
from  corporeal  disease  of  the  system  ? — Certainly. 

In  that  case  medical  treatment  must  be  of  great  importance  ? — 
Certainly,  I do  believe  that  it  is  so,  and  often  effectual. 

Should  you  not  think  that  seamen,  from  the  nature  of  their 
mode  of  life,  were  particularly  subject  to  have  their  mental  dis- 
ease caused  by  corporeal  infirmities  ? — I have  not  experience 
enough  to  say  that.  In  intemperate  people  it  frequently  is  so. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  placing  the  frantic  and  the  placid  pa- 
tients together,  is  likely  to  retard  the  recovery  of  the  latter  ? — Cer- 
tainly, that  is  my  opinion. 
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Did  you  at  the  last  visitation  observe  a patient  exceedingly 
dirty,  much  emaciated,  in  a room  where  the  floor,  although 
cleaned,  was  full  ot  moisture,  and  stunk,  so  as  not  only  to  render 
it  offensive  to  the  senses,  but  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  patients 
in  the  vigour  of  life  ? — We  sa‘w  in  going  through  that  house  not 
one  room  that  made  any  offensive  impression  upon  us  ; we  found 
the  rooms  in  general  very  clean,  and  we  turned  down  the  sheets 
in  three  or  four  of  the  bed-rooms  and  found  them  exceedingly 
clean ; we  went  into  all  the  rooms ; we  found  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances men  who  were  sick,  but  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  toler- 
ably comfortable. 

From  the  observations  the  Commissioners  have  entered  in  their 
book,  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  house  on  the  2Sth  of 
March,  are  you  of  opinion  they  would  consider  themselves  war- 
ranted in  visiting  it  again  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — I do  not 
know  what  houses  the  Commissioners  will  visit,  the  thing  is  never 
determined  upon  till  the  moment  of  their  meeting. 

From  the  report  you  have  read  of  Miles’s  house,  is  that  so 
worded  as  to  induce  you.  to  believe  that  the  Commissioners  would 
think  themselves  called  upon  to  visit  it  again  this  year  ? — That  is 
matter  of  belief  only,  but  I should  say,  no. 

Is  it  an  object  of  examination  with  the  Commissioners,  whe- 
ther the  sleeping-rooms  are  of  a proper  size  considering  the 
number  of  persons  who  sleep  in  them? — Most  unquestionably. 

Can  you  state  the  size  of  the  rooms  at  Messrs.  Miles’s? — No. 

Neither  the  length,  breadth,  and  height? — I cannot. 

Do  the  Commissioners,  in  passing  by  the  bed-chambers,  en- 
quire the  number  of  patients  who  sleep  in  each? — Certainly, 
there  are  the  beds. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  Commissioners,  that  there  were 
too  many  persons  slept  in  each?— Yes;  and  it  has  been  said, 
These  rooms  are  too  small. 

Did  they  order  any  of  the  beds  to  be  taken  out  ? — -No,  they 
were  not  so  small  as  to  be  a nuisance,  unfortunately,  they  have 
too  much  air  in  those  places  instead  of  too  little ; if  there  were 
three  people  in  a room  of  that  size  which  is  stated,  and  the  win- 
dow not  closed,  there  would  be  danger  of  their  being  too  cold 
rather  than  close. 

Did  you  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  rooms  there  were  no 
bedstead  or  cradles,  but  that  the  patient  slept  on  straw  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  look  into  the  beds  ? — We  have  turned  some  of 
them  down,  generally  at  our  visitation,  in  two  or  three  of  the 
rooms,  taking  them  indiscriminately. 

Did  the  form  of  the  bedstead  ever  appear  to  you  to  be  singu- 
larly inconvenient  ? — That  for  the  sailors  it  is  an  uncomfortable 
one  ; they  have  stated  it  as  necessary  ; generally  speaking,  in  these 
houses,  common  bedsteads  are  used  for  patients. 
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Did  vou  not  see  great  objection  to  Insane  persons  of  the  male 
sex  lying  together  ? — It  is  a wrong  thing,  but  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed that  a man  who  pays  only  ten  shillings  a week,  should  have  a 
separate  bed. 

Did  it  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
the  seamen  confined  at  Hoxton  slept,  in  several  instances,  two  in 
a bed? — It  did  not;  we  have  constantly  objected  to  patients 
sleeping  together. 

Have  they  been  separated  ? — They  have  told  us  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  more,  and  I have  rather  wondered  they  have  done 
so  much. 

In  case  of  your  finding  any  fault,  is  there  any  report  made  to 
you  of  its  being  amended? — No,  no  report,  but  our  own  subse- 
quent personal  observation  ; but  in  case  of  any  thing  glaringly 
wrong,  we  make  such  visit  almost  immediately.  In  one  house, 
for  instance,  we  found  patients  most  improperly  chained  ; we  im- 
mediately wrote  officially,  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  evil  : 
we  visited  the  house  again  within  a week,  and  we  found  the  evil 
was  removed. 

You  have  never  expressly  prohibited  the  practice  of  their  sleep- 
ing two  in  a bed  ? — No ; the  parishes  pay  in  most  instances  only 
ten  shillings  a week  ; and  if  we  required  more  accommodation, 
the  price  must  be  raised,  and  the  consequence  of  that  might  be, 
that  the  parishes  might  withdraw  their  patients  altogether,  and 
keep  them  in  the  workhouses,  in  which  case  they  would  be  ten 
times  worse  off. 

Did  you  observe  how  the  rooms  were  ventilated  and  lighted  ? — ■ 
It  has  been  one  great  point  with  us  to  attend  to  ventilation 
throughout,  and  I believe  we  have  done  a great  deal  with  respect 
to  its  improvement. 

Are  the  windows  and  doors  unglazed  the  whole  year  ? — Some 
of  them  are : the  greater  part  of  this  house  is  like  a common 
dwelling-house. 

Do  you  consider  the  bed-rooms  as  sufficiently  ventilated  ? — I 
think,  generally  speaking,  there  is  too  much  air  there,  rather  than 
too  little. 

Did  you  visit  Messrs.  Miles’s  house  in  1813? — Yes,  on  De- 
cember the  1 6th. 

What  was  the  nature  of  your  report? — “ Very  good  and  well- 
regulated  houses.” 

Did  you  visit  that  house  in  1812  ? — Yes  ; on  the  25th  Novem- 
ber 1812. 

What  was  the  nature  of  your  report  then  ? — “ That  it  was  a 
well-regulated  house.” 

Is  the  space  allowed  for  exercise  adequate  to  the  necessity? — 
That  is  matter  of  opinion ; I think  it  is. 
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The  Nava!  patients  are  in  the  house  you  have  visited,  of  Messrs. 
Miles? — They  are. 

Have  you  observed  lately,  in  your  visitations,  the  men  chained  ? 
— A good  many  of  the  seamen  are  chained,  and  necessarily  so.  I 
myself  think  the  handcuff  the  best  mode  of  confinement,  much 
better  than  the  strait  waistcoat. 

What  induces  you  to  give  a preference  to  the  handcuffs  over 
the  strait- waistcoat  ?■ — The  strait  waistcoat  is  of  stout  and  close 
texture,  and  retains  the  moisture  of  the  body,  creatiug  heat  and 
irritation  ; and  the  patient  cannot  even  feed  himself. 

Do  you  believe  that  a strong  person  could  break  through  a 
strait- waistcoat  ? — L have  seen  a man  with  a strait- waistcoat  put 
ou  him,  who  has  been  out  of  it  in  ten  minutes. 

Do  you  not  consider  it  possible  to  make  a strait-w'aistcoat  of 
such  materials  as  would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  such  a man  ? — ■ 
I should  suppose  it  was  ; but  a man  of  that  sort,  could  not  wear 
one  strait-waistcoat  long,  it  would  require  to  be  changed  ; such 
a man  would  be  much  better  handcuffed,  or  perhaps  with  a 
chain. 

When  did  you  visit  a house  at  Kingsland,  with  the  name  of 
Glanville  on  the  door? — The  5lh  of  January  last. 

How  many  patients  were  there  ? — Three. 

Men  or  women? — Women  I think,  but  I am  hardlv  certain. 

Turn  to  the  visit  of  that  house  last  year? — It  was  on  the  19th 
of  April  1814;  the  number  of  patients  was  then  three;  the 
report  then  was  “ A comfortable  house.” 

Did  you  examine  the  rooms  in  which  those  women  were  con- 
fined ? — Certainly ; I w'ent  all  over  the  house. 

Were  they  in  bed? — I think  there  is  one  woman  constantly  in 
bed  there ; but  I have  no  notice  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  remember  whether  at  either  of  your  visitations  you 
found  a lad  of  18  or  19  in  bed? — Never,  to  my  knowledge  in 
bed. 

Did  you  see  the  mistress  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

How  many  servants  had  she  ? — I have  not  noted  down  ; there 
were  but  three  patients,  who  were  none  of  them  violently  insane, 
none  requiring  medical  treatment?  they  were  rather  debilitated  in 
intellect;  the  woman  herself  and  one  maid  seemed  fully  sufficient 
for  the  care  of  them.  They  are  rather  settled  patients  ; they 
belonged  to  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Bignell ; Mrs.  Glanville  and  she 
has  since  kept  the  house  open  for  the  use  of  these  patients  ; it  is 
rather  a sort  of  lodging-house  for  patients  who  want  care  more 
than  bodily  restraint,  and  appears  to  me  a comfortable  house  for 
such.  This  register,  beginning  with  1813,  shews  that  she  has 
received  three  patients  since  that  time : there  is  the  uatne  of  a 
male  among  them. 
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Were  you  aware  of  the  practice  ot  the  women  being  kept  per- 
petually in  bed  ? — One  of  the  women  we  have  seen  constantly  in 
bed,  seemingly  as  matter  of  choice ; I recollect  the  persons  of 
two  of  the  women,  and  I am  sure  they  have  been  there  ever  since 
1808. 

When  did  you  last  visit  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  at  Hoxton? — 
On  the  28th  of  March. 

How  many  patients  were  there  ?— -^About  ninety. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  house  ? — A very  good  house. 

Were  they  crowded? — That  is  matter  of  opinion;  the  rooms 
are  very  large,  and  I should  say,  not.  There  is,  however,  in 
that  house  this  inconvenience ; we  go  there  in  the  day,  and  per- 
haps the  room  is  exceedingly  comfortable;  but  all  the  bedsteads 
are  press-bedsteads,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the  beds. 

Turn  to  the  Bethnal-Green  house,  occupied  by  Talbott;  how 
many  patients  were  confined  there  on  your  last  visit? — '•*  The  J 2th 
of  January  1815,  the  number  of  patients,  360,  of  whom  about 
230  were  sent  by  parishes;  the  number  of  keepers  at  present  at 
home  17-  Considerable  improvements  have  been  lately  made  in 
the  accommodation  of  these  houses : there  is  sufficient  provision 
for  the  violent  patients  to  be  kept  in  separate  rooms ; the  Com- 
missioners consider  these  to  be  clean  and  well-regulated  establish- 
ments ; but  that  some  divisions,  and  especially  those  of  the  pauper 
men  and  pay  women,  are  very  much  too  crowded ; the  secretary 
was  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Warburton  of  this  latter  part  of  their 
opinion.”  Then  on  the  5th  Uf  January,  we  came  to  Rhodes’s 
house:  “ The  number  of  patients,  27 5,  of  whom  about  215  are 
paupers ; the  pauper  department,  especially  that  appropriated  to 
women,  is  unwhoiesoraely  crowded ; some  pauper  men  were 
chained  upon  their  straw  beds  with  only  a rug  to  cover  them,  and 
not  in  any  way  defended  from  the  external  cold.”  I should  state, 
that  instead  of  writing  to  Mr.  Warburton,  I went  to  him  myself 
and  mentioned  these  inconveniences  of  the  place ; he  stated  the 
uncertainty  ot  things  at  present,  and  that  the  great  number  de- 
pended upon  temporary  causes;  but  that  if  it  continued,  he 
would  build  another  room  for  them.  “ The  part  of  the  establish- 
ment appropriated  to  private  patients  w'as  well  arranged,  and  the 
accommodation  good ; but  to  the  floor  of  one  of  the  apartments 
chains  were  affixed,  which  the  Commissioners  think  ought  to  be 
removed ;”  the  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Warburton  the  objections. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  house  to  which  you  could  turn 
Ihe  attention  of  the  Committee,  where  any  of  the  objections  in 
respect 'of  management  can  be  pointed  out,  as  existing  in  the 
greatest  degree? — It  is  a difficult  question;  but  as  it  is  urged,  it 
appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  houses  for  building  aud  accom- 
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modation,  is  the  worst  in  point  of  management;  especially  of 
Payne’s. 

How  many  days  does  the  visitation  last  ?-— Usually  about  six. 

How  many  houses  do  you  visit  on  a day  ? — That  depends 
upon  circumstances ; some  days  perhaps,  two ; others,  six  or 
eight. 

How  many  licensed  houses  have  you  to  visit  alto°-ether? 

Thirty-four. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  the  area  you  have  to  &o  round 
the  number  of  miles? — l cannot  state  it  in  miles  : The  Act  places 
under  the  Commissioners,  all  houses  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
and  within  seven  miles;  Lewisham,  Stockwell,  Wallham  Green 
Enfield,  and  Plaistow,  are  the  extreme  points  of  the  circle. 

What  may  be  the  number  of  patients  the  Commissioners  are 
expected  to  visit  yearly,  under  the  Act? — Under  2,000. 

Have  any  unnecessary  restraints  occurred  to  you,  in  the  course 
of  your  visitation  ? — We  have  thought  so  ; we  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  of  opinion,  that  persons  were  improperly  chained. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  state  in  which  the  patients  are  as 
to  the  degree  of  Insanity,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  various  houses, 
or  are  there  any  houses  at  which  you  observed  a greater  number  of 

disorderly  and  outrageous  patients,  on  the  average  of  numbers  ? 

No  ; 1 do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case. 

Under  similar  circumstances  of  payment,  would  you  not  appre- 
hend that  there  would  be  about  an  equal  number  of  keepers,  to 

the  same  number  of  patients,  required  in  each  Establishment? 

I think  so ; but  they  are  enabled  to  employ  one  patient  to  assist 
another,  in  many  instances. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  keepers  of  any  of  these 
houses  have  substituted  a more  rigorous  confinement  than  was 
necessary,  in  the  room  of  proper  attendants  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 


Luna,  22°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  M.  D.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

HAVE  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  you 
are  now  one  of  the  Visiting  Physicians  of  the  houses  for  the  re- 
ception of  insane  persons,  under  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  the  King? 
• — I am. 

How  long  have  you  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  ? I 

have  done  it  several  times ; having  been  President  of  the  College 
for  seven  years,  of  course  I must  have  attended  three  different 
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visitations  during  that  time  : I am  now  a common  visitor,  one  of 
the  five. 

Your  authority  extends  to  houses  within  seven  miles  of  London  ? 
— It  does. 

H ave  the  goodness  to  say  how  often  in  the  year  the  visitors  go 
round  those  houses  ? — There  is  no  fixed  time  for  going  round  the 
houses ; every  house  is  visited  once  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
seveial  twice,  sometimes  oftener. 

When  those  visits  are  made,  do  the  physicians  go  round  the 
whole  of  the  house  ? — The  whole  of  the  house ; they  endeavour 
to  see  every  patient,  and  every  room,  that  is  their  object;  always 
to  see  every  patient  and  every  room. 

On  what  occasions  are  enquiries  made,  as  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  ? — Every  thing  relating  to  the  patient,  as  well 
as  can  be  enquired  during  the  time : In  a very  large  house  it  is 
impossible  to  enquire  particularly,  but  if  any  persons  desire  to 
have  conversation  with  the  Commissioners,  they  are  always  attend- 
ed to. 

Does  the  time  which  can  be  spared  by  the  visitors  enable  them 
to  make  very  minute  and  particular  enquiries,  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  patients? — By  no  means. 

On  those  visits  has  attention  been  paid  to  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  are  under  restraint,  either  by  irons  or  strait  waistcoats? 
— Those  who  are  particularly  insane  are  evidently  so,  and  there- 
fore more  attention  is  paid  to  those  who  are  apparently  conval- 
escent, and  wish  to  have  conversation  with  the  Commissioners; 
those  evidently  insane  there  is  no  use  in  talking  to. 

With  respect  to  those  under  severe  restraint,  has  the  time  per- 
mitted the  Commissioners  to  enquire  as  to  the  necessity  for  that 
degree  of  restraint  ? — Whenever  there  has  appeared  any  confine- 
ment by  chains,  they  have  been  particularly  attended  to,  and  in 
every  case  the  chains  have  been  ordered  to  be  altered  for  strait- 
waistcoats  ; but  among  the  pauper  patients  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  chains  : we  have  pretty  well  got  rid  of  them.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  necessity  for  chains  in  any  state  of  insanity 
where  they  can  have  sufficient  attendants. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  attendants  that 
will  be  necessary  tor  outrageous  patients,  to  prevent  chains  being 
used? — It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  line  about  it;  it  must  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  particular  circumstances:  two  keepers 
to  three  or  four  patients  would  be  fully  sufficient  I should  con- 
ceive. 

In  the  visits  made  by  the  Commissioners,  have  they  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  whether  medical  assistance  is  given  for  the  cure 
of  insanity,  w here  there  is  no  bodily  complaint  ? — In  our  enquiries, 
we  have  found  very  little  attention  paid  to  the  cure  of  the  pa- 
tients. 
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Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  the  out- 
rageous patients  and  the  quiet  ones  are  kept  separate,  or  whether 
they  are  mixed  ?• — A great  deal  too  much  mixed. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  the  King  are  at- 
tended to,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  College  ? — I believe  most 
strictly. 

Have  any  instances  occurred  of  persons  who  have  been  depriv- 
ed of  their  licences,  applying  for  a renewal  ? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  mixture  of  the  quiet  patients  with 
the  outrageous  ones,  very  cons  derably  retards  the  cure  of  the 
former  ? — I should  apprehend  it  would,  very  considerably. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  strait-waistcoat  is  a less  painful 
restraint  than  irons  ? — Far  preferable  to  irons,  and  less  painful. 

In  the  course  of  your  duty  of  visiting  the  houses  in  and  near 
London,  have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Miles  at  Hoxton  ? — Frequently. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  af- 
forded to  the  patients  there,  as  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
care  of  the  patients,  generally  ? — In  general,  the  house  is  extreme- 
ly well  appointed  and  taken  care  of,  but  it  is  much  too  full ; there 
are  too  great  a number  of  patients  to  be  under  the  care  of  any  one 
superintendent. 

Have  you  observed  any  thing  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  pa- 
tients there  that  attracted  your  attention  particularly,  as  to  their 
being  in  a state  of  cleanliness  or  otherwise  ?—  In  general,  the 
rooms  are  kept  very  clean  and  sweet,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
confinement  will  admit  of. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  be  confident  that  you  saw  all  the  rooms 
when  you  visited  that  house  ?~-I  apprehend  we  saw  all  the  rooms 
that  we  required  to  see ; in  short,  every  room  that  is  not  open  we 
require  to  be  opened,  sometimes  one  Commissioner  sees  tw'o  or 
three,  and  another  Commissioner  sees  twm  or  three  others. 

Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  in  anv  instance 
tw'o  people  slept  together  in  the  same  bed  r — I am  afraid  that  is 
often  done;  I do  not  know  particularly  that  it  is  done  at  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles’s,  but  it  is  often  done. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  is  a pernicious  practice? — Very  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  avoided ; but  amongst  the  paupers  it  is 
almost  impossible,  with  such  a number  as  they  have,  to  avoid  it ; 
the  pay  is  not  sufficient. 

Did  any  thing  occur  to  you,  as  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  to  sleep  in  them? — I think  they 
are  well  proportioned  to  the  number  of  patients ; they  are  well 
ventilated. 

In  visits  made  to  that  house,  did  it  happen  to  you  to  have  seen 
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any  patients  who  were  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  in  the  same 
room  with  other  patients  ? — 1 think  not ; l think  the  dirty  patients 
are  always  kept  separate  in  their  sleeping-rooms. 

And  in  their  day-rooms? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

In  the  course  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  Commissioners,  do 
they  vipit  Bethlem  Hospital? — No,  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
Bethlem. 

You  consider  that  as  exempt? — Yes,  particularly  so,  under 
the  Act. 

Do  you  always  compare  the  number  of  persons  in  confinement 
with  the  certificates? — One  of  the  Commissioners  generally  looks 
at  the  certificates,  to  see  that  they  are  proper. 

Is  there  any  thing  like  a personal  examination,  so  as  to  ascertain 
that  those  whose  certificates  are  shewn  to  you,  are  in  point  of 
fact  confined  there  ? — That  is  almost  impossible;  there  are  four 
hundred  patients,  some  of  whom  have  been  there  ten  or  twenty 
years;  the  certificates  of  those  lately  admitted  are  examined;  the 
penalty  is  upon  the  house,  in  case  of  their  being  received  without 
a certificate. 

Do  not  you  think  a sort  of  table  might  be  so  arranged,  as  to 
enable  you  to  see  directly  the  persons  in  the  house,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  certificates? — I think  it  would  be  very  easy,  and  that  it 
would  be  useful ; but  it  has  not  been  done. 

You  have  informed  the  Committee,  that  upon  your  visitation  of 
any  house  you  endeavour  to  see  ail  the  patients  confined  in  that 
house,  and  all  the  rooms  ; w hat  are  the  means  you  take  to  see  all 
the  patients  and  all  the  rooms? — We  have  our  secretary’s  list: 
W ith  regard  to  the  number  confined  in  that  house,  we  ask  the 
question  of  the  keeper  of  the  house,  How  many  have  you  here? 
That  being  answered,  we  then  proceed  immediately  to  see  the 
different  patients,  and  as  far  as  the  secretary  can  in  the  time,  he 
takes  down  the  individuals’  names  as  he  goes  on. 

What  is  the  check  you  have  upon  the  keeper’s  account  ? — The 
book. 

As  far  as  you  have  time  to  use  it  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  apprehend  that  when  the  number  of  patients 
amounts  to  so  many  as  has  been  mentioned,  three  or  four  hundred, 
it  w ould  be  easy  for  some  persons  to  be  introduced  into  the  house, 
and  kept  there,  without  any  check  upon  them  from  the  certifi- 
cates?— Certainly  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  it. 

Would  not  such  a table  as  has  already  been  alluded  to,  prevent 
such  abuse? — No  doubt. 

By  irons,  do  you  mean  chains  to  the  wall  or  bedstead  ? — I mean 
any  restraint  by  iron. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  confine- 
ment which  has  been  practised  in  Bethlem  for  years  past? — Not 
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personally,  only  by  conversation : l have  often  talked  to  Dr. 
Monro  upon  the  subject;  he  thinks  them  necessary  in  Bethlem. 

Be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee,  whether  you  do  not 
think  a strait-waistcoat  is  more  unfavourable  to  health,  than 
manacles  confining  the  wrist?— I think  it  is  more  unfavourable  to 
health  if  it  is  continued. 

May  it  not  be  unfavourable  to  respiration? — I should  think  not: 
It  must  be  very  heating. 

On  those  visits,  does  the  secretary  lake  minutes  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings ?—  He  takes  minutes  of  every  thing  that  passes  ; those  mi- 
nutes are  read  afterwards,  after  they  are  drawn  out ; at  the  next 
meeting,  they  are  read  over  to  us,  and  we  sign  them,  those  who 
are  present  at  the  examination. 

And  any  thing  that  appeared  to  you,  either  as  to  the  size  of  the 
rooms  or  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  or  any  other  occurrence 
that  attracted  your  attention,  would  appear  upon  those  minutes? — 
Certainly. 

You  have  told  the  Committee,  that  two  keepers  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  three  or  four  outrageous  patients  : upon  the  average,  put- 
ting the  placid  with  the  outrageous,  what  number  would  you  allow  ? 
— There  are  many  situations  of  patients  where  one  keeper  w'ould 
be  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  thirty  or  forty;  there  are 
too  few'  keepers  at  all  the  houses,  in  my  opinion. 

Have  you  stated  that  to  the  keepers  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

Have  they,  in  consequence  of  your  stating  that,  increased  the 
number  ? — They  have  not. 

Do  the  Commissioners  examine  into  the  admission  of  patients, 
since  their  last  visitation  ? — Generally  ; one  of  the  Commissioners 
takes  the  certificates,  while  the  other  two  perhaps  are  going 
through  the  house  and  looking  at  the  bed-rooms. 

The  certificates  are,  in  point  of  fact,  examined  ? — Yes  : they 
are. 

Does  it  always  appear,  that  they  are  signed  by  persons  who  are 
known  by  some  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  a practitioner  in 
medicine  ?— Very  often  inferior,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, very  improper  persons  do  give  certificates.  Every  man 
who  writes  his  name  apothecary,  is  competent  to  sign  a certificate, 
that  is  one  very  great  evil ; it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that 
that  should  be  corrected. 

In  a public  receptacle  for  Maniacs,  where  the  proportion  of 
violent  patients  might  be  supposed  to  be  as  great  as  usual,  what 
number  of  keepers  would  you  suppose  were  adequate  to  the  pro- 
per attendance  on  120  patients  ? — There  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  20  patients  to  one  keeper;  there  ought  to  be  five  keep- 
ers at  least,  taking  the  good  and  the  bad  together. 

What  number  of  Commissioners  attend  ? — Fiye. 
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On  entering  any  one  of  the  licensed  houses,  you  divide  the  duty? 
— Just  as  it  happens;  if  it  is  a small  house  we  go  through  it  alto- 
gether. 

When  you  last  visited  Hoxton,  did  you  personally  see  all  the 
sleeping  rooms? — I believe  two  only  went  to  see  the  dormitories. 

Were  you  one  of  the  two  ? — No;  I took  the  examination  of  the 
licences  that  day. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  within  these  few  years,  to  have  seen 
those  rooms  ?-— Often. 

You  spoke  to  the  sweetness  of  the  sitting-rooms? — Yes;  I 
think  they  are  well  ventilated,  but  too  much  crowded. 

Have  you  not  been  struck  with  an  offensive  smell  on  entering 
the  sleeping-rooms  ?-  -Amongst  the  paupers,  not  amongst  the 
others,  in  all  the  houses  the  paupers  are  too  much  crowded. 

Do  not  the  beds  touch  nearly  ? — In  some  rooms  they  do ; but 
the  rooms  have  been  opened  of  course  before  we  go  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  ventilated. 

Do  they  know  when  you  are  coming  ? — By  no  means ; we 
are  bound  always  to  keep  it  secret,  we  never  go  in  our  own 
carriages,  but  in  chaises  or  hackney-coaches,  that  they  may  not 
see  us  coming. 

Are  your  visits  made  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  or  are  they 
sometimes  uncertain  ? — Perfectly  uncertain. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  probable  any  abuses  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  may  exist  between  the  intervals  of  your 
visits? — Very  considerable  abuses  certainly  may  exist;  but  then 
they  know  nothing  of  our  coming,  so  they  must  be  always  pre- 
pared for  us.  We  ask  no  questions;  we  have  the  doors  opened, 
and  walk  into  the  rooms ; it  is  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  a longer 
time  in  each  house. 

You  wish  to  see  the  master  of  the  house,  of  course  ? — We 
never  go  without  enquiring  for  him. 

He  is  not  always  forthcoming? — No,  certainly  not,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  coming. 

Who  in  such  case  produces  the  certificates  ? — The  master  of 
the  house  has  them  all  filed,  and  the  wife  or  the  head-keeper 
generally  has  them  ready  to  produce. 

Dr.  Latham  called  in,  and  Examined. 

AS  President  of  the  College,  you  are  one  of  the  visiting 
physicians  of  the  houses,  for  the  confinement  of  Insane  persons? 
I am. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  how  often  the  Commissioners  visit  the 
houses  for  Insane  persons  in  and  near  London,  under  the  authority 
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of  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  the  King? — We  visit  all  the  houses 
once  a year;  and  if  there  is  any  particular  reason,  we  visit  again, 
and  sometimes  even  a third  time,  if  the  state  of  any  house  seems 
to  require  it. 

On  those  visits,  do  the  Commissioners  examine  the  state  of  the 
rooms,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  patients  contained  in 
them  ? — I believe,  always. 

And  of  the  patients  themselves  ? — And  of  the  patients  them- 
selves. 

Are  enquiries  made  whether  medicine  is  prescribed  to  the 
patients,  when  the  patients  are  not  subject  to  any  bodily  com- 
plaints ? — I suppose  that  in  most  of  the  houses  medicine  is  seldom 
or  never  administered,  except  in  cases  of  bodily  complaint. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  medicines  were  occasionally 
administered  to  patients  for  insanity  only,  it  would  be  productive 
of  any  chance  of  recovery  ? — I think  it  is  probable  it  would. 

Are  the  outrageous  and  the  quiet  patients  in  general  in  the 
house,  visited  by  the  Commissioners  whilst  kept  together? — I 
am  afraid  they  are  kept  too  much  together. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  circumstance  considerably  retards 
the  cure  of  the  quiet  patients  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Have  you,  in  the  visits  to  these  houses,  seen  many  instances 
where  the  patients  are  under  severe  restraint  ? — Certainly  ; there 
are  some  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  under  very  severe  restraint. 

In  irons  or  in  strait-waistcoats  ? — Usually  in  a strait-waistcoat. 
W e have  generally,  as  far  as  wras  in  our  power,  done  away  the 
use  of  irons  and  chains ; but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  I 
think  it  is  impossible  chains  can  be  dispensed  with.  One  case, 
particularly  forces  itself  upon  my  recollection  ; the  case  of  a man 
committed  from  Newgate  for  murdering  his  wife  in  Shoe-lane,  a 
powerful  and  strong  man,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
chains  to  restrain  him  from  doing  mischief ; In  that  state  I saw 
him  two  or  three  months  after  he  had  destroyed  his  wife.  He 
could  not  be  confined  in  a strait-waistcoat ; but  these  cases  are 
not  frequent. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  if  a sufficient  number  of  keepers  were  em- 
ployed, that  restraint  by  irons,  or  a strait-waistcoat,  might  be 
dispensed  with  ? — I think  it  impossible  that  restraint  of  some  kind 
or  other  could  be  dispensed  with,  even  with  any  number  of 
keepers.  Violence  takes  place  sometimes  very  suddenly.  In  a 
visitation  not  long  ago,  my  attention  was  called  to  a person  whom 
I conversed  with  some  time,  and  so  much  was  I of  opinion  that 
this  person  might  probably  be  left  at  large,  that  I desired  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  examine  him.  He  perhaps  might  fancy  that  I 
had  left  him  rather  abruptly,  and  notwithstanding  I thought  it 
possible  this  man  might  be  sane,  he  vociferated  in  an  instant,  “ I ana 
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Jesus  Christ;”  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  restrain  him  from 
doing  violence.  A paroxysm  may  come  on  therefore  when  it  is 
least  expected. 

Can  you  form  any  conjecture  of  the  number  of  keepers  that 
would  be  necessary  for  the  care  of  100  persons,  taking  the  usual 
average  of  outrageous  and  quiet  patients  ? — I cannot  very  easily 
answer  that  question.  The  mode  of  confinement  is  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly improper  in  many  of  these  houses.  They  will  probably, 
in  a room  of  such  an  area  as  this,  have  forty  or  fifty  persons  con- 
fined ; some  with  strait-waistcoats,  some  with  handcuffs,  and 
others  apparently  very  composed ; so  much  so,  that  we  have 
sometimes  supposed  that  the  keepers  themselves  might  be  insane 
patients,  mistaking  them,  in  truth,  for  the  patients.  I believe  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  employ  those  who  are  getting  a little  better 
as  keepers  to  the  rest;  we  always  enquire  the  number  of  keepers 
that  they  have ; and  according  to  circumstances,  we  say,  That  is 
very  well,  or,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  a sufficient  number. 

Has  it  often  occurred  to'  you,  to  find  the  number  of  keepers 
insufficient? — It  may  be  thought  so;  but  I cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  say  it  is  often  so.  It  always  struck  us,  that  there  wrere 
more  patients  confined  in  a given  space  than  there  ought  to  be. 
And  the  observation  the  keepers  make  in  reply  to  what  I have 
stated,  is  this,  That  really  the  sum  which  they  receive  is  so  very 
trifling,  that  they  cannot  afford  belter  accommodation. 

How'  are  their  bed-rooms? — I think  not  so  much  crowded  as 
their  sitting-rooms. 

In  the  course  of  visits  by  the  Commissioners,  have  you  ever 
visited  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  at  Hoxton  ? — Yes. 

Please  to  state  any  observation  you  made  on  your  visit  ? — If  I 
recollect  right,  the  minute  we  made  upon  the  last  visitation,  was 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  house.  Indeed,  I visited  a patient  so 
late  as  Saturday  last,  a private  person ; and  in  the  apartment 
where  1 saw  that  person,  and  the  apartments  through  which  I 
went  to  see  that  person,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  order 
and  regularity. 

But  in  the  ordinary  visits  made  by  the  visitors,  did  you  go 
through  all  the  rooms  in  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  house? — 1 believe 
I did  every  one,  bed-rooms  and  all,  and  examined  their  beds. 

Did  it  appear  that  the  space  allowed  for  their  beds  in  their 
sleeping-rooms  was  generally  sufficient  for  the  patients  ? — I think 
there  was  space  enough. 

Among  the  pauper  patients  ? — I think  so  ; one  may  think  them 
rather  more  crowded  than  is  right : But  the  sum  paid  for  this 
accommodation  is  in  truth  so  very  trifling,  that  you  cannot 
expect  that  accommodation  for  the  paupers  as  for  those  that  pay 
better ; but  in  the  rooms  of  the  paupers  they  had  two  or  three 
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blankets  upon  each  bed.  The  man  said,  he  believed  they  had  all 
three  a-piece ; we  examined  one,  and  found  only  two  blankets 
upon  it,  but  the  man  said,  we  should  find  most  or  all  the  rest,  as 
had  been  stated. 

In  the  sitting-rooms,  were  the  cleanly  patients  kept  with  the 
wet  patients,  as  they  call  them  ? — It  will  often  happen  to  be  the 
case,  that  there  will  be  some  uncleanly  persons,  who  from 
paying  the  same  price  by  the  week,  are  put  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  others ; but  if  they  are  habitually  uncleanly,  I believe  they 
are  removed. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  visitors  to  ask,  whether  they  are 
separated  or  not? — We  ask  to  see  the  room  where  they  generally 
put  the  uncleanly  patients,  and  we  have  usually  seen  the  rooms 
where  they  put  their  uncleanly  patients. 

Did  you  pay  any  particular  attention  when  you  were  there  last, 
to  the  Naval  patients  ? — I cannot  say  I paid  more  attention  to 
them  than  to  the  rest;  Sir  Jonathan  is  now  making  some 
alterations  with  respect  to  the  Naval  patients,  at  this  time. 

Did  you  ever  enquire  whether  those  patients  w ho  are  insensible 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  are  mixed  in  the  same  room  with  the  other 
patients  in  the  day-time,  or  sleep  in  the  same  room  at  night  ? — 
I believe  they  do  not  sleep  together;  we  should  condemn  it 
much,  if  they  did. 

Should  you  not,  if  you  found  two  patients  sleeping  together, 
think  it  highly  reprehensible? — Highly  so. 

Should  you  not  order  them  to  separate  them  ? — We  should  re- 
prehend the  practice,  but  w'e  have  no  authority  whatever  to  go 
beyond  this  reprehension. 

You  have  this  authority,  that  you  could  refuse  the  licence  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ? — No,  w'e  have  no  power  to  refuse  a licence 
to  any  man. 

Did  you  ever  enquire  whether  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  were 
there  confined,  slept  in  the  same  bed  as  persons  not  officers  in  the 
Navy  ? — l have  not  enquired ; but  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  an 
objection  of  that  kind  had  been  started,  and  they  said,  no  such 
thing  had  ever  happened  there. 

Did  it  ever  fall  in  your  way  to  see  a Report  that  w'as  made  by 
Dr.  Weir,  the  Inspector  of  the  state  of  Naval  Hospitals,  in  1812? 
— I believe  I have  seen  the  Report. 

Did  you  not  in  consequence  pay  particular  attention,  in  your 
next  visitation,  to  see  that  the  circumstances  contained  in  that 
report  so  complained  of,  did  or  did  not  exist?  — ! think  it  is 
likely  that  attention  was  paid  to  it,  but  I w'as  not  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  that  time;  but  I believe,  partly  in  consequence 
of  that  report,  and  of  the  Bill  which  was  in  agitation  last  year, 
that  all,  or  at  least  a majority  of  the  houses  have  been  very  much 
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mended.  Some  of  the  smaller  houses  never  will,  and  never  can 
be  mended,  unless  Parliament  arm  the  Commissioners  with 
greater  authority  than  they  now  have. 

Are  you  acquainted,  that  in  Miles’s  house  they  use  a bed,  a 
cradle,  and  a double  bed  ? — 1 have  seen  what  nia\  be  termed  a 
double  cradle,  with  a partition;  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
convenient  enough. 

If  for  instance,  in  such  a double  cradle  a dirty  patient  slept 
with  a clean  patient,  should  you  not  think  that  highly  objection- 
able ? — Not  more  than  if  they  slept  in  distinct  ones,  for  they  are 
in  fact  separate,  and  do  not  touch  each  other.  That  does  not 
appear  to  me  reprehensible ; considering  the  sort  of  people  con- 
fined in  these  cradles,  those  that  are  put  into  these  wooden  beds 
or  cradles,  are,  generally,  those  that  are  unclean  : but  the  nearer 
the  clean  patient  is  to  the  unclean  patient,  the  more  uncomfort- 
able he  may  be  supposed  to  be.. 

It  never  fell  under  your  examination,  during  the  examination  of 
Miles’s  house,  that  an  officer  with  clean  habits  was  placed  in  the 
same  double  cradle  with  a seaman  of  dirty  habits?— No,  it  did 
not. 

Of  course,  if  that  had  fallen  within  your  observation,  you 
would  have  considered  it  highly  reprehensible  ? — Certainly ; 
because  the  classing  of  an  officer  with  a private  seaman  w ould  not 
have  been  overlooked. 

You  would  also  consider  it  highly  reprehensible,  if,  either  in 
the  day-room  or  bed-room,  the  officer  of  the  navy  was  classed 
with  the  private  seaman,  or  persons  of  inferior  condition  ? — Of 
course  it  is  proper  that  each,  as  near  as  may  be,  should  be  put 
with  those  of  his  own  order. 

Did  you  ever  observe,  that  the  practice  to  which  I have 
alluded,  took  place  at  Miles’s  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  : but 
in  truth,  if  I kept  a Madhouse,  I should  rather  be  disposed  to 
mix  the  patients.  A person  that  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
certain  train  of  ideas,  and  has  gone  mad  under  such  a train,  I 
should  mix  with  other  persons. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  old  Bethlem  or  St  Luke’s  ? — It  is  a 
long  time  since  I have  visited  them  : I consider  them  more 
especially  as  places  of  confinement : I consider  that  all  the  Mad- 
houses under  the  present  regime  are  more  calculated  for  places 
of  confinement  than  as  places  for  cure. 

Are  not  you  of  opinion,  that  if  attention  was  paid  to  the  cure 
of  patients  of  that  description,  it  might  frequently  succeed  ? — »It 
cannot  1 conceive  succeed  under  the  present  plan  of  confinement, 
to  its  full  extent.  When  the  governors  of  Bethlem  were  about 
to  rebuild  it,  they  issued  an  advertisement,  inviting  those  who 
had  an  opinion  to  give  upon  the  subject,  to  give  it.  I wrote  a 
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paper  and  transmitted  it  to  the  governors  ; recommending,  That 
in  their  arrangement  for  the  confinement  of  those  unfortunate 
people,  they  should  take  care  to  have  sufficient  room  for  exercise. 
That  they  should  employ  some  in  gardening,  others  in  planting, 
Sic.  That  they  should  without  exception,  put  them  to  some 
sort  of  bodily  exertion ; and  if  they  could  not  make  their  labour 
productive,  that  they  should  have  keepers  even  to  play  with  them 
at  tennis,  fives,  or  any  thing  else  which  might  be  calculated  to 
change  the  ideas  they  had  previously  entertained.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  area  which  the  people  in  new  Bethlem  have  to 
exercise  themselves  in,  is  much  too  small  for  any  arrangement  of 
the  kind,  that  I took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  them. 

But  upon  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  cure  of  those  patients,  it  might  not  in  some 
instances  succeed?  — My  opinion  is,  it  certainly  would.  In 
answering  that  question,  I am  very  far  from  imputing  blame  to 
the  keepers  of  the  Madhouses,  I rather  impute  blame  to  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  people  themselves,  who  shut  them  up 
there,  in  older  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way;  and  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  fact.  They  get  them  aw'ay  from 
their  family  into  safe  keeping.  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  very  little  attention  paid  on 
the  part  of  their  relatives  to  those  that  are  confined ; and  if  they 
were  placed  in  proper  situations,  where  their  minds  could  be 
attended  to,  and  where  they  could  have  a little  more  bodily 
exercise,  they  might  more  frequently  be  relieved. 

Would  not  medical  assistance  be  of  use? — I think  it  might; 
but  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed, 
the  crowded  situation  in  which  they  are  put,  makes  it  almost  im- 
poss  ble  for  any  medical  plan  to  be  followed  up  with  advantage. 

You  say,  that  you  gentlemen  Commissioners  under  the  Act, 
are  not  aware  that  twro  male  patients  are  put  in  the  same  bed  ? — 
No,  not  exactly  in  the  same  bed;  they  are  put  into  those  double 
cradles. 

You  said  you  did  not  only  inspect  the  bed-room,  but  the  bed 
clothes  ; in  doing  that  you  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  of 
size  between  bed  and  bed  : the  Committee  have  learned  there 
are  six  beds  with  two  in  each  : when  you  examined  the  house  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Miles  the  other  day,  did  you  visit  the  pauper 
patients? — Last  Saturday  I only  went  to  see  a single  patient. 

When  you  last  visited  it  with  the  other  visiting  physicians,  did 
you  go  through  the  bed-rooms  where  the  pauper  patients  were 
confined  ? — 1 believe  I did,  but  it  is  a very  extensive  house. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  offensive  smell  in 
any  of  the  rooms  ? — There  generally  is  in  all  Madhouses  ; for  it 
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seldom  happens  that  there  are  not  some  confined  who  are  unclean 
with  respect  to  their  water. 

Did  you,  when  you  were  there,  see  any  sick  person  lying  in  a 
wet  ward  where  the  paupers  slept  during  the  day-time  ? — I do  not 
know  that  I did  ; but  it  is  possible. 

Do  you  consider  the  space  allowed  for  exercise  as  an  airing- 
ground  at  all  adequate  for  the  use  of  Naval  patients  at  Hoxtou  ? 
- Generally  speaking,  the  airing-ground  is  too  little  every  where  ; 
it  is  merely  a space  to  walk  in,  but  is  not  for  the  labour  they 
ought  to  take,  or  the  amusements  they  ought  to  be  allowed.  1 
think  [ before  observed,  that  since  the  Act  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament last  year,  that  Madhouses,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
much  improved. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  you,  that  Sir  Jonathan  Miles  has  much 
enlarged  his  ground  ? — He  is  now  making  improvements,  which 
commenced  about  six  w eeks  ago. 

What  are  the  improvements  that  are  now  going  on  ? — Im- 
provements with  respect  to  the  accommodation  of  the  Naval 
patients,  which,  however,  curtail  the  accommodations  for  the 
rest. 

Whether  in  your  visits  to  private  Madhouses  you  enquire  into 
their  diet? — It  is  generally  observed  upon  by  some  of  us. 

What  opinion  have  you  occasion  to  form  respecting  their  diet  ? 
— The  diet  has  been  in  the  larger  houses  very  good  ; in  some  of 
the  smaller,  I am  afraid  very  meagre. 

What  is  the  diet  at  Miles’s?-  They  kill  a great  deal  of  meat; 

I believe  the  general  diet  is  mutton  and  beef ; they  make  very 
little  discrimination  in  the  food  for  their  patients,  which  I think 
should  be  done. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  enquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  ? 

Not  particularly ; but  I tlnnk  in  the  larger  houses  the  patients 
live  well  enough. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  in  some  of  the  houses  they  live  too  well 
for  their  cure? — 1 think  they  do;  when  I have  seen  a gentleman 
with  his  bottle  of  wine  set  before  him,  and  two  or  three  dishes  of 
meat,  1 have  thought  that  not  the  method  in  which  insanity  ought 
to  be  treated. 

Should  you  conceive  that  a room  of  eight  feet  square  was  suf- 
ficient for  a sleeping  place  for  three  people? — It  should  contain 
three  beds ; 1 do  not  know  how  they  can  put  three  beds  in  a room 
of  that  size. 

Do  you  know,  in  fact,  that  there  are  three  persons  sleeping  in 
that  space  at  Miles’s? — One  of  Miles’s  people  told  me  on  Saiur- 
day,  that  a complaint  had  been  made  that  two  keepers  and  one 
gentleman  slept  in  the  same  room. 
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You  did  not  enquire  whether  two  people  slept  in  one  of  these 
beds? — No,  I did  not  go  then  as  a visitor;  I went  to  visit  a pri- 
vate patient. 

Whether  you  do  not  think  that  a room  eight  feet  square  is  of 
too  small  dimensions  even  for  two  patients? — No  doubt  about  it. 

That  it  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  health? — Undoubted- 
ly ; but  as  I said  before,  it  is  not  for  cure  but  for  confinement 
that  most  of  these  places  are  established. 

H as  it  often  occurred  to  you  to  see  patients  visited  by  their  re- 
latives ? — Not  very  often.  1 have  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  their  relatives,  after  they  have  put  them  into  these  houses, 
are  not  very  solicitous  about  them. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
insane  persons,  by  inflicting  upon  them  more  severe  coercion  than 
the  state  of  the  complaint  renders  necessary  ? — A certain  degree 
of  coercion  may  be  necessary ; but  the  excess  of  coercion  can  by 
no  means  be  proper.  Coercion  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  himself ; in  the 
next  place,  for  the  security  of  those  about  him ; and  it  is  more 
especially  necessary  to  convince  the  insane  person  himself  that  he 
has  some  superior.  Coercion,  in  my  mind,  is  of  more  moment 
in  that  point  of  view  than  in  any  other.  In  some  instances,  there- 
fore, though  coercion  may  be  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  may  nevertheless  be  proper,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  in- 
sane person  to  feel  that  he  has  a superior  who  can  controul  him  ; 
for  unless  the  insane  person  is  convinced  that  his  keeper  has  such 
controul  over  him,  and  that  he  will  exercise  it  if  necessary,  you 
have  very  little  chance  of  curing  a madman ; it  is  difficult  to  be 
quite  sure  whether  the  coercion  is  unnecessarily  severe  or  other- 
wise. I have  often  desired  the  strait-waistcoat  to  be  taken  off, 
and  have  been  very  glad  to  have  it  put  on  again  instantly ; though 
a patient  has  promised  that  he  would  conduct  himself  properly, 
yet  his  mind  has  not  been  steady  enough  to  keep  that  promise. 

Do  you  apply  the  same  observations  to  the  coercion  by  irons 
and  chains  ? — Chains  are  pretty  much  disused,  but  now  and  then 
are  necessary ; and  if  the  coercion  of  the  strait-waistcoat  be  not 
sufficient,  they  must  have  recourse  to  irons  occasionally. 

The  mode  of  coercion  particularly  alluded  to  was  that  of  chain- 
ing a patient  to  the  walls,  as  has  been  frequently  practised  ? — I 
consider  the  chaining  them  to  the  walls  to  be  generally  improper, 
but  there  may  be  cases  which  absolutely  require  it. 

Do  not  you  think  a ligature  from  behind  the  shoulder,  confin- 
ing the  upper  joints  of  the  arms  of  the  patient,  renders  him  inca- 
pable of  doing  mischief? — That  is  generally  done  better  with  a 
strait-waistcoat. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  time  which  the  Commissioners  can 
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possibly  spare  in  their  visitations,  is  sufficient  for  them  to  exa- 
mine minutely  and  attentively  the  state  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
patients  in  it  ? — The  examination  necessarily  is  not  so  minute  as 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be.  fn  going  into  such  a house  as  Miles’s, 
if  we  are  to  examine  each  individual  patient,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  a week  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  If  we  see  them  outrageous,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  them  ; if  we  see  them  idiots,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
them  : but  those  that  look  otherwise,  we  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  speaking  to ; in  half  a minute  we  are,  perhaps,  convinced  that 
they  are  equally  insane  with 'the  rest.  The  first  person  I con- 
versed with  after  I had  been  there,  I had  reason  to  believe  was 
sufficiently  sane;  and  upon  desiring  my  colleagues  to  ask  him 
questions,  he  immediately  broke  out  into  very  strong  and  blas- 
phemous language ; so  that  even  those  we  speak  to  we  often  find 
will  conduct  themselves  very  well,  and  yet  be  perfectly  insane. 
The  first  time  I was  a Commissioner,  we  examined  a house  at 
Plaistow ; there  w'ere  two  women  confined,  which  I thought 
were  not  insane : The  keeper  said  they  w ere,  and  that  we  were 
mistaken  : We  desired  them  to  w'rite  to  their  friends,  to  give  them 
a trial . We  were  all  of  opinion  these  women  w'ere  improperly 
confined,  and  desired  their  friends  would  take  them  out.  Upon 
our  next  visitation  the  following  year,  I had,  of  course,  consider- 
able curiosity  to  know  what  had  become  of  these  two  people  : 
One  had  drowned  herself,  and  the  other  had  hanged  herself.  So 
that  if  even  w'e  suppose  the  patient  is  really  sane,  we  feel  a great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  we  must  very  often  trust  to  what  the  keepers 
say.  We  are  obliged  now'  and  then  to  take  their  opinion  upon 
the  subject  as  to  whether  they  have  for  the  last  month  been  or- 
derly, and  whether  their  friends  talk  of  removing  them  ; and  if  no 
friends  have  been  there,  winch  is  too  often  the  case,  w'e  have  re- 
quested the  friends  to  be  informed  of  our  opinion. 

Do  you  make  a practice  of  enquiring  into  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  under-keepers  ?-I  do  not  know  that  we  do  par- 
ticularly ; the  masters  of  the  houses  are  interested  in  havino-  to- 
lerably good  people  about  them,  and  it  is  rather  a beneficial 
occupation,  1 believe,  for  the  keepers  themselves ; and  if  their 
conduct  is  bad,  we  have  no  means  of  removing  them. 

Supposing  you  discovered  a keeper  to  be  drunk,  to  be  pas- 
sionate, or  deficient  in  courage,  and  so  be  inclined  to  adopt  more 
violent  means  than  necessary We  can  reprehend  it,  but  nothing 
more ; the  Act  gives  us  no  power  at  all  in  that  and  many  other 
particulars. 
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The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  Latham  attends , and  delivers  in  the  following  State- 
ment : 

HINTS  respecting  the  general  Management  and  Employment 
of  Insane  Persons. 

“ HAVING  observed  in  the  public  papers  an  address,  accom- 
panied with  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a new  Hospital  for  Luna- 
tics, I could  not  refrain  from  throwing  together  a few  ideas  which 
I had  entertained  upon  the  subject;  for  it  has  long  been  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  unfortunate  persons,  for  whose  benefit  such  houses 
have  been  constructed,  might,  under  a more  enlarged  system, 
reap  more  extended  advantages  than  they  at  present  receive  from 
the  very  restricted  mode  of  confinement  now  generally  followed. 

“ I *iave  repeatedly  been  a Commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  under  the  Act  “ For  the  regulatino- 
of  Madhouses.”  In  the  execution  of  my  official  duties,  I have 
always  been  struck  with  the  decorum  and  propriety  of  behaviour 
which  a single  keeper  has  been  able  to  maintain  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  unhappy  persons  whose  unfortunate  condition  has  ren- 
dered their  confinement  necessary.  The  question  on  such 
occasions,  which  naturally  presented  itself,  was  whether  that 
management,  by  which  such  great  decorum  was  produced  in  an 
assemblage  of  fifty  or  a hundred  persons,  might  not  be  extended 
so  as  to  provide  some  occupation  also,  which  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  unhappy  patients,  and  productive  likewise  to  the  Esta- 
blishment. Reflect  but  an  instant  upon  the  situation  in  which  a 
man  must  find  himself,  when,  upon  the  least  dawn  of  returning- 
reason,  he  sees  himself  surrounded  by  objects  under  all  the  diL 
ferent  gradations  of  mental  misery  ; and  it  will  at  once  be  con- 
ceded to  me,  that  any  thing,  however  trivial,  upon  which  his 
faculties  could  then  be  exercised,  might  contribute  in  an  incal- 
culable degree  tow-aids  Ins  comfort,  and  consequently  towards  his 
speedier  recovery.  Consider  too,  the  influence  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  body  possesses  also  over  the  mind,  and  it  will  rea- 
dily be  acknowledged,  that  something  ought  to  be  devised,  by 
which  the  bodily  strength  of  the  patient  might  be  made  subser- 
vient towards  its  comfort  and  direction,  at  this  most  critical 
period  of  its  weak  and  irregular  condition. 

“ It  is  a fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  in  those  Asylums  for 
Lunatics,  where  labour  makes  a part  of  the  medical  regimen,  a 
greater  number  of  the  patients  recover,  than  in  those  receptacles 
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where,  from  the  superior  rank  and  opulence  of  the  patients,  no- 
thing like  bodily  exertions  are  required  ; and  surely  it  must  be  a 
mistaken  notion  to  suppose,  when  a disease  has  levelled  to  the 
same  common  standard  the  peer  and  the  beggar,  that  one  must 
be  deprived  of  a remedy  which  is  affording  comfort,  and  perhaps 
a cure,  to  the  other.  For  this  disease  is  not  like  many  other 
visitations  of  Providence,  which  may  afflict  a man  without  de- 
stroying those  consolations  which  are  to  be  derived  from  his 
superior  means  and  rank  in  society  : But  here  the  mind  being 
equally  lost  in  all,  the  man  can  feel  no  more  actual  gratification 
who  possesses  such  distinctions,  in  reality,  than  the  poor  wretch 
who  is  constantly  fancying  himself  in  possession  of  them ; for 
every  thing  is  either  false  in  perception,  or  perceived  to  no  salu- 
tary or  proper  purpose,  by  both  of  them.  Why  then  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  an  establishment,  according  to  the  rank  of  a person 
should  be  necessary,  when  from  that  very  establishment  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  the  source  of  the  mental  misery  can  be 
traced  ; and  why  is  the  equipage  of  carriages  and  servants,  some- 
times indeed  even  legally  authorized  and  allowed,  when  perhaps 
the  privation  of  those  most  unnecessary  appendages  might  consti- 
tute the  first  most  important  step  towards  correcting  those  ideas, 
on  which  the  cure  so  very  materially  depends  ? Painful  indeed  it 
is  to  see  a man  devoid  of  all  mental  energy  waited  upon  by  a 
number  of  servants,  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
carried  about  in  his  coach  with  all  the  accustomed  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  elevated  rank ; who,  had  he  but  the  least  glimmering 
of  reason,  would  tell  you,  that  he  derives  not  any  enjoyment  from 
such  indulgences,  which  are  habitual  to  him,  and  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  trifling  and  illusory,  when  compared  with  such 
exercises  as  might  call  forth  his  bodily  exertions,  and  along  with 

them,  in  a more  earnest  and  effectual  manner,  possibly  enlace 
his  mmd  also. 

On  the  importance,  then,  of  some  plan  which  may  have  for 
its  object  that  sort  of  labour,  which,  by  exercising  the  body,  may 
occupy  the  mind  also,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  j and  I trust 
it  may  not  be  deemed  too  presumptuous  in  me,  who  have  seen 
something  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for  Insane  persons,  if  I 
offer  my  observations  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  may  be 
contemplating  any  new  Establishment  on  a large  scale.  And  first, 

then,  I would  observe  to  the  Governors  of  Bethlem,  who  are 
now'  about  to  build  their  new  Hospital,  that  the  site  should  be 
chosen  with  the  full  approbation  of  their  intelligent  physician ; 
that  the  plan  of  the  building  should  combine  utility  with"  conve- 
nience ; that  the  solitary  cells  should  be  placed  where  the  noise 
from  the  more  furious  Maniacs  can  least  incommode  those  who 
are  becoming  more  tranquil ; and  that  these  should  so  be  disposed, 
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that  their  cells  may  communicate  with  small  apartments,  which 
will  allow  only  of  a few  being  associated  together ; and  where, 
as  in  an  Infirmary,  their  general  health,  which  often  very  mate- 
rially suffers,  may  be  more  fully  restored ; and  where  they  may 
wait  until  that  period  when  the  medical  officer  shall  deem  it  pru- 
dent for  them  to  mix  together  in  greater  number. 

“ But  here,  unfortunately,  the  usual  arrangements  for  Lunatics 
terminate  ; for  afterwards,  there  is  no  diversity  of  occupation,  but 
the  same  horrid  spectacle  constantly  presenting  itself  to  agonize 
the  mind,  which,  in  its  then  tottering  and  enfeebled  state,  cannot 
be  supposed  able  to  support  itself,  but  must  often  sink  again  into 
that  abyss  of  misery  from  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  emerging. 
Here,  then,  is  the  precise  period  when  some  pleasurable  object 
should  be  presented  to  the  mind,  instead  of  those  which  are  terri- 
fying ; when  its  occupation  should  become  amusing  to  it,  and  its 
pursuits  rational.  And  this  must  be  effected  by  finding  an  easy 
and  proper  employment  for  the  body.  A large  and  spacious 
gallery  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  various  exercises 
in  rainy  seasons ; and  when  the  weather  was  fine,  the  more  inno- 
cent diversions  might  be  allowed  in  an  open  court,  which  should 
be  flagged  throughout,  and  provided  with  little  boxes  for  the  pa- 
tients to  retire  into,  when  from  the  labour  of  fives,  the  hoop,  or 
the  skipping  rope,  the  intendants  should  think  it  prudent  for  them 
to  rest  themselves  : For  the  patients  should  never  be  permitted  to 
manage  their  own  exercises,  which  might  sometimes  end  in  sud- 
den tumult;  but  should  always  be  under  the  guidance  of  two  or 
three  keepers,  each  of  whom,  as  a sort  of  ludi-magister,  might 
on  every  occasion  be  appealed  to  as  the  director  and  regulator 
of  their  sports. 

“ But  if  a man  can  play,  he  has  also  generally  strength  enough 
to  work  ; and  although  he  might  not  be  unequal  to  a full  day  of 
labour,  yet  his  time  should  not  therewith  be  altogether  so  occu- 
pied as  to  afford  but  little  opportunity  for  amusement.  Such  an 
alternation  of  exercise  as  that  which  arises  out  of  actual  labour, 
relieved  with  play,  would  naturally  arrest  his  attention;  and  he 
would  soon  be  collected  enough  in  his  behaviour,  to  shew  that 
he  wa3  sensible  of  any  little  indulgences  which  might  be  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  which,  in  a well-regulated  Establishment, 
would  generally  be  at  hand  to  be  afforded  him.  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  labour,  I cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  poiuting 
out  the  most  proper.  A garden,  I presume,  consisting  of  a few’ 
acres,  would  supply  the  means  of  an  almost  endless  variety ; for 
it  might  be  so  planned  and  appropriated,  as  to  admit  of  digging, 
planting,  weeding,  hoeing,  wheeling,  and  every  thing  else  con- 
nected with  horticultural  labour  and  amusement ; and  one  part 
of  it  should  be  a bowling-green.  The  sawing  of  stone  is  another 
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easy  and  most  useful  occupation : The  manufacture  of  osier- 
work,  aud  of  twine,  and  a variety  of  other  safe  and  useful  occu- 
pations would  soon  present  themselves ; in  many  of  which  the 
female  patients  might  also  be  employed,  as  well  as  in  mending 
and  washing,  and  getting  up  the  linen  of  the  whole  Establishment, 
but  I will  not  become  tedious,  by  enumerating  the  many  mat- 
ters from  which  might  be  derived  benefit  to  the  patients  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  Institution ; since  several  of  much  importance 
would  necessarily  connect  themselves  w'ith  it,  if  conducted  upon 
the  enlarged  scale  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  proposing, 
and  obtrude  themselves  daily,  for  the  consideration  of  an  active 
manager.  Here,  then,  I will  close  my  observations,  with  a hope, 
that  what  I have  urged,  under  a conviction  of  its  practicability, 
may  sometime  or  other  be  adopted,  for  the  relief  of  the  most 
deplorable  malady  that  can  possibly  afflict  mankind.” 


Jovis,  8°  die  Jitnii,  181.5. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Doctor  John  Latham  was  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

HAVE  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  house  or  houses  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  are  in  the  practice  of  receiving  Patients 
without  a license  ? — Last  year  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  a person,  who  we  understood  was  receiving  Patients 
without  a license  ; we  prosecuted  her  to  conviction  ; when  she 
was  called  up  for  judgment,  we  found  in  truth  that  she  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  fine,  and  had  absconded.  After  a lapse  of  some 
months,  we  heard  of  this  very  person  keeping  a house  under  ano- 
ther name,  at  Twickenham ; we  immediately  sent  down  our  so- 
licitor, with  proper  officers,  to  arrest  her  for  the  debt ; she  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  after  having  remained  there  a certain 
length  of  time,  she  petitioned  the  Commissioners  for  her  release ; 
this  however  we  refused  to  grant  her ; she  was  afterwards,  though 
' opposed  by  the  Commissioners,  set  at  liberty  under  the  Insolvent 
Act ; and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  this  very  moment,  that 
she  has  opened  another  house  at  Richmond. 

What  became  of  the  costs  of  that  suit  ? — They  were  paid  by 
the  Commissioners  from  first  to  last ; the  costs  were  nearly  400/. 
besides  considerable  trouble  we  had  from  time  to  time. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  other  houses  without 
licenses  receiving  Patients,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  r — We 
know  in  truth,  that  houses  for  the  reception  of  one  Patient  only 
are  opened,  and  a great  many  of  them  with  proper  Keepers ; but 
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that  leads,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  very  great  inconvenience : If  I 
can  put  my  relative  that  may  be  insane  into  one  of  those  houses, 
I can  put  my  relative  that  is  sane  into  one  of  those  houses,  with- 
out any  sort  of  difficulty ; therefore  a rich  person  has  it  in  his 
power  at  any  time  to  evade  the  Act  altogether. 

As  the  Law  now  stands,  a house  keeping  one  insane  Patient 
not  requiring  a license,  half  a dozen  standing  close  together  may 
be  included,  and  thus  escape  observation  ? — That  is  the  case  cer- 
tainly j 1 conceive  they  should  be  liable  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Commissioners,  or  it  may  be  productive  of 
very  serious  inconvenience. 

Within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  you  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  Madhouse  unlicensed  keeps  more  than  one  Pa- 
tient?- No,  we  do  not  know  that  there  are  others,  but  if  we  did, 
even  in  this  case  at  Richmond,  though  it  is  an  aggravated  case, 
we  eannot  prosecute  any  more,  we  have  not  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting* and  if  prosecuted,  it  is,  as  the  Committee  will  perceive, 
easily  evaded. 

As  the  Law  now  stands,  the  Keeper  of  any  house  in  the  coun- 
try, not  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  is  required  to  return  a 
Patient  within  a fortnight  of  his  admission,  under  the  penalty  of 
100/.  to  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  return  is  always  made  ? — I fear,  not  al- 
ways made ; there  are  some  places  from  which  no  return  what- 
ever has  been  made ; we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  houses  in  several  of  the  counties  which  have 
never  been  licensed  by  the  Justices;  I think  I can  speak  to  one 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Chester; 
there  is  no  return  of  any  having  been  licensed  there. 

Consequently  they  cannot  be  visited  ? — Certainly  not.  There 
is  another  point,  as  to  the  licensing  those  houses  out  of  the  im- 
mediate juiisdiction  of  the  College,  which  I would  wish  to  men- 
tion ; the  postage  of  a very  considerable  correspondence,  and 
many  other  expenses,  are  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  our  com- 
mission, which  has  authority  within  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
over  the  houses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College ; and  it 
appears  objectionable  to  me  that  the  county  of  Middlesex  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  proceedings  as  to  houses  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Are  not  half  the  fines  applicable  to  the  same  object? — Yes, 
but  we  have  not  the  means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  fines; 
and  the  Committee  will  observe,  in  the  instance  I have  stated, 
that  we  were  defeated  in  obtaining  any  part  of  the  fine ; if  the 
commission  was  fully  p’ut  to  work,  we  should  think  it  our  duty  to 
look  into  several  other  matters,  but  the  funds  are  so  small  they 
would  not  defray  the  expense  of  any  legal  proceeding. 
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The  Law  of  the  14th  of  the  King  directs  the  Magistrates  to 
chuse  two  of  their  own  body  to  attend  you  on  your  visitation,  ha3 
that  nomination  ever  taken  place? — Never  with  respect  to  the 
London  District ; I am  not  aware  that  that  provision  of  the  Act 
extends  to  us. 


Dr.  Richard  Powell  again  called  in,  and  delivered  in  the 
following  Papers,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  Committee. 

“ List  of  Houses  Licenced  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics 
within  the  City  of  London,  within  seven  miles  of  the  same, 
and  within  the  County  of  Middlesex;  from  November  10th, 
1814,  to  November  10th,  1815.” 


NAMES  of 

PERSONS  with  their  RESIDENCES. 

The  Number  of 
Licences, 

and  for  what  Number 
of  Patients. 

For  10. 

For  more. 

Annandale,  Jess ; Lower-street,  Islington  - - 

_ — 

One. 

Adams,  John;  Wells  Row,  Islington  - - - 

One. 

-■ 

Bastable,  Mary ; Blacklands,  Chelsea  - - - 

One. 

Bignall,  William  ; Kingsland  Road  - - - - 

One. 



Briand,  Peter  Gilles  ; Kensington  Gore  - - 

_ _ 

One. 

Burrow,  George  William  ; Hoxton  - - - - 

Three. 

Casey,  Stephen;  Plaistow,  Essex  - - - - 

Farrand,  Banks  ; Trustee  for  Sir  Jonathan  1 

One. 

Miles  at  Hoxton  --------j 

— “ 

Six. 

Fox,  Samuel ; London-lane,  Hacknev  - - - 

_ — 

One. 

Holt,  Richard ; Lewisham,  Kent  - - - - 

One. 

Jones,  Jane;  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  - - - 

One. 

Langdon,  Wm.;  Prospect  Place,  Paddington 
Monro,  Thos.,  M.  D. ; Brook  House,  Clapton 

One. 

_ - 

One. 

Moyses,  William  ; Lower  Tooting,  Surrey  - 

• • 

One. 

Pell,  James;  Weston  Place,  Somers  Town  - 

One. 

- 

Pile,  John;  Somers  Place,  New  Road  - - 

One. 

Radford,  Elizabeth ; Little  Chelsea  - - - 

One. 



Rees,  George,  M.  D. ; Hackney  - 

One. 

Salmon,  Robert ; Beaufort  Row,  Chelsea 

One. 



Talfourd,  Edward ; Walham  Green  - - - 

One. 

Tardy,  Elias  ; Four  Tree  Hill,  Enfield  - - 

One. 

Warburton,  Thos. ; Whitmore  House,  Hoxton 
Ditto  White  Houses,  Bethnal  Green 

One. 

T wo. 

Ditto  Bethnal  House,  Bethnal  Green 

- 

Three. 
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“ Which  Licences  amount  to  Ten  for  the  reception  of  Ten 
Lunatics;  and  to  Twenty-four,  for  more  than  Ten;  and  are 
granted  to  Twenty-Two  Persons. 

“ R.  Pozoell,  M.  D.  Secretary. 
“June,  7,  1815.” 


“ List  of  Houses  within  the  several  Counties  of  England, 
from  which  Returns  have  been  received  of  the  admission  of 
Lunatics  in  the  year  ] 8 1 4.” 


[“  This  List  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  correct ; the  Secretary 
receives  no  information  what  houses  are  Licensed  from  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace ; but  when  Keepers  make  Returns,  he  enters  them 
in  the  Register  under  their  respective  Names:  Several  houses 
exist  from  which  no  returns  are  ever  made.”] 


COUNTY. 

Berks  - 
Dorset  - - 

Durham  - - 

Gloucester 
Hants  - - - 


Herts  - - - 

Kent  - - - 

Lincoln  - - 


Lancashire  - 


Leicestershire 
Norfolk  - - 


Oxfordshire  - 
Salop  - - - 

Surrey-  - - 


Somerset  - - 

Stafford  - - 


PLACE. 

NAME. 

- 

- 

Reading  - - 

- 

- 

Pope. 

- 

- 

Halstock  - - 

- 

- 

Mercer. 

- 

- 

Bellegrove  House 

- 

Steavenson. 

- 

- 

Fishponds 

- 

- 

Cox. 

- 

- 

Near  Southampton 

- 

Middleton. 

- 

- 

Gosport  - - 

- 

- 

Finch. 

- 

- 

Much  Hadham 

- 

- 

Jacobs. 

- 

- 

Mailing  - - 

- 

- 

Perfect. 

- 

- 

Horncastle 

- 

- 

Fawssett. 

- 

- 

Bennington  - 

- 

- 

Stafford. 

_ 

_ 

Gretford  - - 

- 

_ 

Willis. 

- 

- 

Blakeley  - - 

- 

- 

Edwards. 

- 

- 

Billington 

- 

- 

Chew. 

- 

- 

Hollirigreave  - 

- 

- 

Parkinson. 

- 

- 

Liverpool 

- 

- 

Squires. 

- 

- 

Leicester  - - 

- 

- 

Arnold. 

- 

- 

Great  Wigston 

- 

- 

Blunt. 

- 

- 

Lodden  - - 

- 

- 

Jollye. 

- 

- 

Norwich  - - 

- 

- 

Rigby. 

- 

Hook  Norton 

- 

- 

Harris. 

- 

- 

Shrewsbury  - 

- 

- 

Johnson. 

- 

- 

Egham  - - 

- 

- 

Chapman  & Co. 

- 

- 

Frimley  - 

- 

- 

Irish. 

- 

Guildford-  - 

- 

- 

Stillwell. 

- 

Bridlington  - 

- 

- 

Fox. 

- 

Bilston  - - 

- 

- 

Proud. 

Stone  - - - 

- 

- 

Bake  well. 

580 
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COUNTY. 

PLACE. 

NAME. 

Sussex  - 
Warwick  - - - - 

l'icehurst  - 
Southam  - - 

Sutton  Coldfield  - . 

Newington. 

Price. 

T erry. 

Wilts 


Worcester 
York  - ■ 


- - -Laverstock 

- - - Fonthill  - 

- - -Kingsdown 

- - - Droitwich 

- Gate  Helmsley  - 

- - - Clifton  - - - _ 

- - - Near  York  - - _ 

Ci 


-iFmch. 

-(Spencer. 

- Changworthy 
Ricketts. 

Real. 

Mather. 

Best. 

R’  P owe//,  M.  D.  Secretary, 

((  vr  p , , “ June  7th,  1815.” 

INo  Returns  have  ever  been  received  from  any  part  of  Wales.” 

HAVE  you  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  houses  for  the 
reception  of  insane  persons,  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  that 
are  not  licensed  ?— No  ; there  has  been  a house  not  licensed’  cer- 
tainly ; 1 have  some  reason  to  think  that  there  is  one  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  which  is  not  licensed 

Have  you  visited  lately,  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  house,  at  Hox- 

7 rh  r V,8iled  k 0,1  Tae8da*  and  chiefly  in  consequence 
ot  what  had  been  mentioned  in  this  Committee. 

Did  you  observe  any  alterations  in  that  house  ?— Yes  one  of 
the  courts  is  divided  by  a wall ; which  is  not  an  improvement  in 
my  opinion.  r } 

Was  there  a greater  classification  of  patients  ?— No,  not  neater 
than  heretofore.  ’ 6 

It  appears  in  your  minute  that  is  entered,  that  “ the  Commis- 
sioners report  that  they  found  that  all  the  apartments  were  per- 
fectly sweet  and  clean,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  house  was 
satisfactory  in  all  respects,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  in  mind  the 
sums  winch  were  paid  ror  the  accommodation  of  the  patients  •” 
d.d  you  enquire,  or  did  you  see  that  the  clean  were  separated  from 
the  unclean  and  the  violent  from  those  who  were  in  a less  de- 
langed  state.  1 here  always  has  been  a separation,  in  the  same 
degree  that  there  is  in  this  way ; for  example,  there  is  a room  in 
one  division  for  the  more  violent  patients,  the  oilier  patients  if 
they  choose,  may  have  access  to  that  room ; they  have  another 
room  to  themselves,  but  they  have  access  to  the  room  where  the 
more  violent  are  kept. 

. ,Is  itiy°ur  opinion,  that  that  state  of  classification  can  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory  ?■ — 1 should  say  distinctly,  as  matter  of  opi- 
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nion,  not ; but  that  is  matter  of  opinion  ; I do  not  think  classi- 
fication is  attended  to  enough  any  where. 

Did  you  enquire  whether  two  patients  ever  slept  in  the  same 
bed  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

Was  it  allowed  that  that  practice  still  continued  ? — I think  we 
saw  six  double  beds,  if  I mistake  not. 

Do  you  mean  six  beds,  each  for  two  people  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  also  what  you  consider  as  satisfactory l — No;  but  the 
general  management  is  highly  so  ; I think  double  beds’  are  im- 
proper; but  1 should  mention,  we  have  occasionally  taken  a good 
deal  of  pains,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  improper  prac- 
tices in  consequence ; we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  keepers, 
and  the  moie  rational  lunatics,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  improper  practices  to  any  extent. 

Have  you  visited  lately,  the  house  of  Mr.  Warburton,  at 
Bethnal  Green,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ? — We  have’  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1815. 

It  appears  by  the  Minutes,  that  “ the  number  of  patients  was 
275,  of  whom  about  215  were  paupers;  that  the  paupers’  de- 
pai  tment,  especially  that  appropriated  to  women,  is  unwhole- 
somely  crowded  ; some  pauper  men  were  chained  upon  their 
straw  beds,  with  only  a rug  to  cover  them,  and  not  in  any  way 
defended  from  the  external  cold  ;”  what  steps  did  the  Commis- 
sioners take,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  establishment  in  that 
situation  ?— We  communicated  to  Mr.  Warburton,  the  objections 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  and  I saw  Mr.  Warburton  per- 
sonally, and  communicated  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners 
respecting  such  proceeding  ; he  said,  that  the  state  of  lunatic 
houses  was  so  uncertain,  that  he  had  refrained  from  going  to  ex- 
pense ; but  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  build,  if  the  neces- 
sity should  continue ; and  that  they  were  crowded  then,  in  con- 
sequence ol  the  New’  liethlem  not  being  yet  opened. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  steps  were  taken  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Warburton,  to  provide  the  covering  which  was  necessary  ?— - 
X have  leasou  to  believe  that  there  were,  lor  he  stated  that  it 
should  be  done  immediately. 

Have  you  visited  that  establishment  since  that  period? — I be- 
lieve we  have  not. 

He  has  another  house  ? — He  has  two  establishments  close  to- 
gether, the  other  houses  seem  to  me  to  be  better  managed. 

Did  you  not,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  in  which  you 
found  some  of  the  pauper  patients,  to  whom  your  minute  alludes 
feel  it  your  duty  to  enquire,  whether  the  promises  Mr.  Warburton 
had  personally  made  to  you,  had  been  kept  by  him? — We  have 
not  since  visited  the  house,  but  we  have  always  found  Mr.  War- 
burton ready  to  remedy  any  inconveniences  complained  of. 
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Does  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  having  acted  ac- 
cording to  your  suggestions,  arise  from  any  thing  more  than  sup- 
position?— Yes,  from  experience  in  former  cases. 

That  is  five  months  ago ; how  often  are  you  accustomed  to 
visit  ? — Perhaps  twice  a year,  or  three  times  ; perhaps  once,  if 
every  thing  is  right ; I think  we  visit  those  houses  generally  twice 
a year. 

When  did  you  visit  the  same  house  last,  before  your  visit  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1815  ? — On  the  20th  of  May,  18  J4. 

What  was  your  report  then? — “The  pauper  patients  150; 
clean  and  well  regulated  houses ; but  the  pauper  divisions  are  too 
much  crowded.” 

Do  you  not  think,  that  if  on  May  the  20th,  1814,  there  were 
150  pauper  patients,  which  you  then  reported  as  too  much 
crowded,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  over-crowding  of  that 
division,  must  have  been  considerably  increased  when  there  were 
215? — No  doubt  about  it. 

Did  you,  on  May  the  20th,  1814,  make  any  representation  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  on  the  subject  of  their  being  too  much  crowded? 

— I suppose  it  was  done  of  course ; there  is  no  order  entered, 
but  I have  no  doubt  it  w as  done. 

Finding  that  Mr.  Warburton,  so  far  from  complying  with  your 
request,  added  65  patients  to  a division,  already  too  much 
crowded,  what  reason  have  you  for  saying,  you  always  found  Mr. 
Warburton  ready  to  comply  with  the  requests  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  made  ? — Because  we  have  found  fault  on  various 
occasions ; we  have,  for  instance,  visited  the  house  again  within  a 
week ; and  wre  have  found  the  circumstauces  which  we  com- 
plained of,  remedied. 

Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  arise 
in  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  is,  there  being  too  many  pa- 
tients crowded  together  ?— It  is  an  evil ; but  then  the  Committee 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  according  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  account, 
the  opening  of  Bethlem  will  take  away  his  extra  patients,  and  /J 
leave  him  only  a moderate  number ; and  I believe  that  is  the  * 
case. 

Turn  to  your  last  visit  before  to  the  same  house  ?—  On  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1813,  there  were  200  paupers;  the  minute  is — “ the 
paupers’  department  too  much  crowded.” 

When  had  you  visited  last  before  that? — June  21st,  1813, 
there  were  190  pauper  patients ; the  report  entered  is,  “ very 
good  houses.” 

Has  any  enlargement  been  made  of  that  house,  during  the 
period  of  your  visitatiou  ? — Yes  ; great  part  of  the  house  has  been 
rebuilt ; the  apartments  of  the  women  paupers  are  new-built,  but 
not  those  of  the  men  paupers. 
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On  December  the  18th,  1812,  there  is  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  there  were  200  parish  patients  in  the  same  house, 
“ several  of  the  pauper  women  were  found  chained  to  their  bed- 
steads and  naked,  without  any  other  means  of  covering  themselves, 
but  a hempen  rug ; the  Commissioners  resolved  that  the  accom- 
modation lor  paupers  in  this  establishment,  is  infamously  bad, 
and  such  as  to  require  immediate  reform what  steps  did  you 
take  upon  that? — We  wrote  to  Mr.  Warburton  to  tell  him  of  it 
immediately,  and  visited  again  the  24th  of  December. 

What  does  your  Report  on  that  day  state  ? — “ That  the  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  paupers  is  extraordinarily  great,  and 
all  the  patients  are  now  properly  clad,  notwithstanding  that  at 
the  former  visitation,  Mr.  Rhodes  assured  the  Commissioners 
they  could  not  be  kept  clothed.” 

Has  not  Mr.  Warburton  a second  house  at  Bethnal  Green, 
under  the  care  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Talbot,  in  which  the 
insane  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  other  parishes 
are  kept  ? — There  are  two  large  houses,  in  which  the  poor  of 
many  parishes  are  kept ; I cannot  speak  as  to  what  parishes. 

Have  you  not  observed,  in  visiting  the  house  under  the  care  of 
Talbot,  the  property  of  Warburton,  that  less  personal  restraint  is 
imposed  upon  the  patients,  and  there  were  fewer  without  cloaths  ? 

• — I think  that  is  the  case  ; it  is  a better  managed  house ; I can- 
not speak  to  the  numbers. 

Have  you  not  observed  there  are  fewer  wearing  chains  at  Tal- 
bot’s, than  at  Rhodes’s  ? — I cannot  answ'er  that  question  from  my 
recollection. 

Are  not  the  rooms  at  Talbot’s  improperly  crowded  with  beds? 
— They  are  very  much  crowded. 

Are  not  the  airing  grounds  most  inconvenient  and  close,  parti- 
cularly that  for  the  women  ? — Certainly  so ; but  that  house  also 
has  been  a good  deal  improved  lately. 

It  appears  by  your  minute,  that  on  the  4th  of  December,  1811, 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  house  contained  160  paupers;  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  is,  “ that  the  whole  establishment  is  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  a great  part  of  the  house  is  rebuilding.”  There  is  the 
case  of  a young  woman,  whom  the  Commissioners  say,  “ they 
saw  no  reason,  from  her  conversation  and  conduct  during  their 
visitation,  to  consider  insane,”  and  they  directed  the  Secretary 
“ to  write  to  her  friends,  to  recommend,  that  if  her  confinement 
be  necessary,  it  should  be  justified  by  the  result  of  a more  par- 
ticular and  repeated  examination,  to  be  made  by  some  physicians, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Warburton,  to  whom  the  house  is  licensed,  to 
communicate  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  place  of 
confinement  adopted,  in  the  midst  of  a number  of  cases  of  marked 
insanity,  is  more  particularly  improper  for  a girl  of  nineteen  years 
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of  age,  and  whose  deportment  appeared  to  them  to  be  correct.” 
The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  continued  their  enquiries  upon 
this  subject,  for  by  the  minutes  of  a future  day  it  appears,  u that 
Mr.  Warburton  stated,  that  the  allowance  of  this  young  person, 
of  40/.  per  annum,  will  not  afford  her  more  conveniences  than 
she  receives,  or  admit  of  a separate  establishment;”  do  you  re- 
collect whether  any  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of  that 
person ; whether  she  was  either  removed  from  the  house,  or  her 
situation  made  better  ? — Her  situation  was  certainly  better  when 
we  were  there  again  ; I took  notice  of  the  girl  two  or  three  times, 
and  that  she  was  more  comfortable ; I do  not  know  whether  she 
is  there  at  present. 

Do  you  know  what  followed  in  consequence  of  that  recom- 
mendation ? — I do  not  recollect;  it  was  in  1811. 

Have  you  any  power  of  directing  such  an  examination,  as  that 
referred  to  in  your  minute,  to  take  place  without  applying  to  the 
friends  ? — I think  not ; it  is  what  we  have  done,  but  I doubt  our 
having  the  power  of  doing  it,  if  it  is  resisted. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information,  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Warburton  attends  personally,  and  what  degree  of  personal 
attendance  he  gives  to  his  houses  ? — I cannot. 

What  power  have  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act,  to  call 
upon  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  for  returns  from  the  country  ? — 
None. 

Have  the  Commissioners  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  ? — Yes. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  such  correspondence? — Very 
various ; at  one  time,  for  instance,  wre  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  houses  did  exist  in  the  country,  and  I then  wrote  to  all  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  Counties,  and  1 got  answers  in  general ; 
we  have  also  reports  from  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  with  respect 
to  visitations  which  have  taken  place,  but  not  many ; if  there 
appears  any  thing  wrong  in  such  reports,  we  then  communicate 
with  the  clerks  of  the  peace ; if  no  answer  is  received,  I write  to 
him  again  till  I get  one ; I have  had  one  letter  saying,  that  they 
would  not  pay  the  postage  of  the  letters ; we  found  from  reports 
of  visitations  made  by  some  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  that  there 
are  houses  without  anv  licences  at  all. 

Do  the  Returns  from  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  enable  you  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  private  and  public  madhouses  within 
each  county? — No;  there  was  something  wrong  w'ith  respect  to 
a house  in  Worcestershire;  I wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  ; but  found  that  the  house  w'as  kept  in  a borough, 
where  there  is  a particular  Clerk  of  the  Peace ; w'hen  I wrote  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  I received  from  him  au 
answer, of  which  this  is  a copy  . 
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“ Worcester,  Sept.  10th,  1813.  No  step  whatever  lias  been 
taken  in  this  county  respecting  Lunatic  Asylums,  nor  has  any 
account  ot  Mr.  Ricketts’s  house,  at  Droitwich,  been  made  to 
the  Sessions,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  any  license  been 
taken  out  by  him ; I have  laid  accounts  of  postages,  & c.  for 
these  kinds  of  business  before  the  magistrates,  who  are  so  very 
particular  in  their  allowances  in  this  county,  that  they  have 
told  me  they  cannot  allow  them,  and  have  advised  me,  when  I 
receive  such  applications,  not  to  attend  to  them.” 

We  followed  that  up,  by  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions. 

It  appears  in  the  Report  of  December  12th,  1814,  that 
“ the  Secretary  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  Reports  which 
had  been  received  of  the  state  of  Lunatic  Houses  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty  of  York ; the  Secretary  stated,  that  from  the  four  houses 
mentioned  in  this  Report,  as  being  licensed  to  Doctor  Charles 
Best,  Mr.  Skip  with,  James  Backhouse,  and  William  Barker,  re- 
turns had  been  only  made  for  insertion  of  one  patient  into  the 
house  of  Doctor  Best,  and  one  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Backhouse: 
whereas  it  appeared  from  the  Report,  that  at  the  last  visitation, 
nine  patients  were  confined  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Best,  three  in 
that  of  Mr.  Skipwith,  five  in  that  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  and  three 
in  that  of  Mr.  Barker:  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  commu- 
nicate these  circumstances  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  to  refer 
him  to  the  Act  for  his  guidance,  by  which  certain  penalties  are 
affixed  to  the  omission  of  such  Returns,  and  to  desire  him  to 
consider  this  as  an  official  communication  of  the  facts,  which  the 
Register  may  be  produced  to  substantiate;”  what  followed  on 
that  communication  ? — He  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 

Is  there  not  a penalty  for  persons  not  making  a return  ? — Yes, 
a penalty  of  100A  for  each. 

In  looking  to  the  minutes  of  December  the  17th,  IS  10,  of 
two  houses  at  Bethnal  Green,  licensed  to  Mr.  Warburton,  but 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  there  is  this  entry : “ Confined, 
250  patients,  men  and  women  nearly  equal ; servants  about  six- 
teen ; not  less  than  twenty  patients  were  ill  with  a fever ; a young 
girl  was  in  the  same  bed  with  a woman  who  was  djing ; some 
women  were  lying  on  the  floor,  and  others  at  different  ends  of 
the  same  bed  ; the  Commissioners  could  get  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation respecting  the  medical  attendance  on  the  patients  ill 
with  fever  Did  you  visit  the  house  soon  after  that  examination  ? 
— I do  not  know  how  soon  after. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Warburton,  as  to  the 
state  in  which  the  Commissioners  found  that  house? — Certainly, 
the  report  was  sent  to  him. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  done  in  conse- 
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quence  ? — i cannot ; sometimes  we  send  for  those  in  whose 
house  any  thing  is  wrong,  and  then  have  personal  communication 
with  them  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  upon  the  minutes  of  the  same  day,  that  “ the  Com- 
missioners directed  the  Secretary  should  write  to  Mr.  Warburton 
and  state  to  him  the  circumstances  noticed  as  being  objectionable! 
in  the  present  state  of  his  houses  under  the  care  both  of  Mr! 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Talbbt;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  to  re- 
commend to  him  immediately,  either  to  diminish  the  number  of 
patients,  or  to  extend  the  means  for  their  accommodation  It 
appears  also  that  at  a subsequent  meeting,  “ the  Secretary  re- 
ported that  he  had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Warburton, 
in  answer  to  that  addressed  to  him  in  compliance  with  the  mi! 
nutes  of  the  last  meeting,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  medical 
attendance  was  regularly  and  uniformly  given  to  the  sick,  in  the 
house  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  that  the  present  over- 
flow, iu  the  house  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Talbot,  was  owing  to  a 
temporary  cause,  and  depended  on  the  small  number  of  admis- 
sions which  had  recently  taken  place  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital ; 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  this  would  not  continue  long,  but 
that  if  it  did,  either  the  numbers  should  be  diminished,  or  the 
means  for  their  accommodation  be  increased  do  you  know 
whether  either  of  those  three  events  has  taken  place  ? — I do  not 
think  Talbot’s  house  is  so  crowded  as  it  was. 

The  pauper  patients  are  not  returned  to  you  ? — No,  they  are 
not ; but  we  take  ihe  numbers  on  our  visitations. 

What  is  your  entry  as  to  Talbot’s  house  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember 1810? — “ The  patients  at  Mr.  Talbot’s  house  were  36'0, 
men  and  women  nearly  equal.” 

What  is  your  entry  on  December  12th,  1814? — The  number  of 
patients  in  the  same  house  consisted  of  360  also  \ the  Commission- 
ers, on  the  12th  of  December  1814,  remark,  that  “ they  consider 
this  house  as  clean  and  well  regulated ; but  that  some  divisions, 
and  especially  the  pauper  men  and  pay  women,  are  very  much 
too  crowded.” 

Have  you  recently  complained  to  Mr.  Warburton  that  his  house 
is  much  too  crowded  ?— On  the  5th  of  January  last,  I went  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  that,  and 
talked  to  him  upon  the  subject. 

Have  you  received  any  communication  from  him  that  he  will 
either  diminish  the  number  of  his  Patients  or  not  take  in  any 
more  ?— Yes,  there  is  such  a communication,  it  is  entered  upon 
your  Minutes. 

It.  appears  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners,  May  2S, 
1815,  that  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Burrow  at  Hoxton,  “ there  are 
140  Patients  of  whom  100  are  paupers;”  the  Commissioners  re- 
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port  “ that  the  pauper  department  is  too  much  crowded,  many 
of  the  patients  are  double  bedded,  which  is  improper;  that  it  is 
an  indifferent  house  ; and  that  the  circumstances  noticed  at  the 
last  visitation  are  but  imperfectly  remedied.”  Have  the  Com- 
missioners visited  that  house  since  ? No. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  alteration  has  taken  place  upon  any 
of  the  subjects  you  complained  of?— No,  not  since  May  the  23d 
certainly.  ' 

r 7he  obj5tion*  made  on  March  23,  1815,  to  the  house,  areas 
follow : “ Mr.  Burrow  himself  is  absent  from  home,  the  pau- 
per men’s  department  is  too  much  crowded,  their  privy  is  in  a 
most  offensive  state,  part  of  the  yard  near  the  pump  is  under  wa- 
ter, and  there  are  accumulations  of  cinders  and  refuse  matter  in 
other  parts  of  it : Of  all  these  various  complaints,  are  any  or  all 

of  them  remedied  ? — The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  and  in- 
form Mr.  Burrow,  and  then  on  the  23d  of  May  we  found  them 
out  imperfectly  remedied ; whether  more  has  been  done  since  I 
.cannot  say.  ’ 

The  insane  paupers  are  committed  to  Madhouses  without  cer- 
tificates, and  their  names  are  not  returned  to  the  College  of 
Physicians? — Just  so. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  can  you  ascertain  the  contents 
of  any  Madhouse  ?— The  Returns  do  not  give  the  number  present 
at  any  Madhouse,  but  we  enquire  into  the  number  at  our  visita- 
tion ; “ What  number  of  Lunatics  have  you,  what  number  occu- 
py this  room,  what  number  occupy  this  yard  and  so  on. 

That  you  ask  of  the  Madhouse  Keeper? — Yes. 

What  check  have  you  upon  his  representation  ? —None. 

The  following  Extract  was  read  from  the  Evidence  given 
by  Dr.  Powell  on  the  1 1th  of  May;  page  247. 

“ Could  not  you  make  the  keeper  furnish  you  with  a list 
and  make  him  responsible  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
provision,  if  such  were  produced  at  every  time  of  visitation. 

“ 1 he  Keeper  knows  how  to  apply  the  names  ?— We  pro- 
ceed thus : I take  a memorandum  book  in  my  hand,  I enter 
the  names  as  the  man  gives  them  to  me,  and  if  we  come  with- 
in a few  names  of  his  number,  we  think  ourselves  very  well  off. 
Where  any  Patient  complains  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  is 
improperly  confined,  or  they  see  reason  from  his  manner  to 
think  him  so,  into  that  case  they  then  more  particularly  ex- 
amine. But  supposing  they  find  the  Patient’s  conversation 
correct,  they  know  better  than  to  infer  immediately  that  he  is 
well,  and  that  his  conduct  will  always  be  so ; and  if  they  did, 
they  have  no  power  under  the  Act  to  liberate  him.  They 
usually,  in  such  case,  direct  the  Secretary  to  write  to  the 
friends  of  the  Patient,  and  say,  * We  require,  that  if  his  con- 
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fiuement  be  longer  protracted,  the  propriety  of  such  confine- 
ment be  justified  by  a more  repeated  and  particular  examina- 
tion of  some  medical  practitioner.  For  it  is  obvious  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  Commissioners  cannot,  on  their  visita- 
tions, have  time  enough  to  examine  into  individual  cases  of 
Lunacy,  for  doubtful  ones  may  require  many  hours  and  repeat- 
ed visits,  and  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  act  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  or  barely  to  judge  from  propriety  of 
temporary  conversation,  they  might  let  half  the  Lunatics  they 
see  loose,  though  they  were  very  unfit  to  be  at  large.’  ” 

Supposing  the  friends  of  the  Patients  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
requisition  so  made  of  a more  repeated  and  particular  examina- 
tion, what  would  be  the  next  step  that  the  Commissioners  would 
take  ? — Such  cases  have  frequently  occurred,  and  always  have 
been  noticed. 

That  is  to  say,  a further  examination  has  taken  place  ? — Yes  ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  Patients  have  been  liberated,  and  in 
others  they  have  been  still  confined,  and  a medical  man  has 
written  to  me,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

Supposing  the  requisition  had  not  been  complied  with,  what 
step  could  you  next  have  taken  ? — I do  not  know  that  we  could 
take  any  more  than  writing  again ; but  I believe  they  have  in 
every  instance  been  attended  to. 

Supposing  a Patient  originally  received  into  a Madhouse,  with 
a regular  certificate,  afterwards  completely  to  recover  his  senses, 
if  such  requisition  on  your  part  should  be  refused ; if  the  con- 
nections of  the  party  should  combine  with  the  keeper  to  detain 
him  ; do  you  know  any  certain  means  afforded  by  the  present 
Act,  by  which  his  release  could  be  obtained  ?-  -No. 

If  the  friends  or  connections  should  grow  indifferent  as  to  the 
release  of  the  party,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  house  should 
chuse  to  detain  him,  do  you  know  of  any  certain  means  by  which 
he  could  regain  his  liberty  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  where  a person  has  been 
confined  on  grounds  which  to  you  appeared  insufficient  ?— Yes, 
several. 

Have  you  ever  been  instrumental  to  the  release  of  such  per- 
sons ? — Yes,  I think  several. 

Had  you  confined  yourself  to  the  bare  performance  of  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  you  by  the  Act,  do  you  think  such  persons  would 
have  been  released  ?-  I do  not  know ; I should  think  probably 
not. 

Do  you  recollect  any  instance  or  instances  in  which  such  con- 
finement appeared  to  you  to  be  attended  with  unnecessary  aggra- 
vations ? — Yes. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that,  supposing  a person  to  be  constitution- 
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ally  inclined  to  insanity,  the  irritation  of  such  confinement  might 
have  a tendency  to  bring  it  on  where  it  otherwise  would  not  have 
appeared,  or  to  aggravate  the  degree  of  it  ? — In  predisposition, 
any  irritation  will  do  that. 

Supposing  Insanity  to  supervene,  or  any  aggravation  of  it  in 
consequence  of  such  treatment,  would  not  that  very  insanity  be 
held  as  a sufficient  reason  for  future  confinement  ? — Surely  ; if  a 
man  is  insane  from  any  cause,  he  ought  to  be  confined. 

Have  the  Commissioners  the  power  of  applying  for  a Habeas 
Corpus  ? — I do  not  know. 

They  have  not  that  power  by  the  Act  of  the  Fourteenth  of  the 
King  ? — Certainly  it  is  not  expressed  there. 

What  means  have  pauper  Patients,  supposing  they  become 
sane,  of  being  removed  out  of  those  establishments  ? — The  Com- 
missioners look  to  the  case  of  pauper  Patients  as  to  others ; at 
the  last  visitation  but  one,  for  instance,  I was  directed  to  write  to 
the  parish  of  Saint  Andrew's,  Holborn,  of  which  Thomas  Collins 
is  a pauper,  to  desire  that,  the  state  of  mind  of  such  Patient  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  repeated  and  particular  examination  of 
some  medical  practitioner ; and  that  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion may  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners,  he  having  conduct- 
ed himself  properly  at  that  time. 

Then  the  Committee  understand  that,  except  from  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  a pauper  Patient  so  confined, 
and  becoming  sane,  has  no  means  of  getting  out  of  these  estab- 
lishments f—  Not  under  the  Act;  the  Act  expressly  excludes  pau- 
per Patients,  even  from  any  returns. 

For  the  trouble  that  you  have  in  the  visitations,  for  keeping  the 
books  in  the  manner  such  as  the  Committee  have  seen  them,  and 
the  time  and  labour  which  you  give ; what  is  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  you  receive  ?•—  501.  a year  has  always  been  paid  to 
the  Secretary  ; the  Commissioners  direct  the  sum. 

From  what  source  is  that  501.  derived  ? — From  the  sum  paid 
for  licenses ; the  Commissioners  also  are  paid  from  that  fund. 
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Mercurii , 3°  die  Maii,  1815. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  Private  Houses  have  you  visited  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  ? — The  first  house  that  I applied  to  see,  was  kept  by 
Peter  Gilles  Briant,  at  Gore-house,  Kensington,  who  refused  let- 
ting any  person  see  a patient  within  his  house  or  the  house  itself, 
or  any  thing  in  it.  The  next  was  kept  by  a person  of  the  name 
of  Pearce,  at  Chelsea ; in  that  house  there  were  four  patients 
only,  all  of  whom  I saw  ; they  w'ere  idiots,  without  any  coercion ; 
the  house  generally  dirty ; but  otherwise,  from  the  superficial 
glance  I had  of  it,  I saw  no  reason  to  find  any  fault  with  it.  The 
next  place  I went  to  wras  Norman  House,  at  Fulham;  this  was  a 
house  kept  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Talfourd,  for  females  only ; 
there  were  in  it  fourteen  ladies,  all  of  whom  I saw,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  manner  in  which  they  w'ere  treated,  and  with  the 
degree  of  happiness  which  they  appeared  to  enjoy ; I remained 
with  them  nearly  two  hours ; conversed  with  every  individual ; 
and  could  not  find,  that  either  hand-locks  or  leg-locks  were  ever 
used:  Some  of  them  stated,  that  they  frequently  went  to  church; 
that  they  attended  a fair  in  the  neighbourhood  (Brook  Green  fair); 
and  two  had  walked  to  Walham  Green,  to  see  Louis  XVIII.  I 
think  it  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  Norman  House  generally; 
I believe  there  was  no  man  in  the  house,  except  the  husband  of 
the  woman  who  kept  it,  and  there  was  the  greatest  kindness  to- 
wards the  patients.  I next  visited  Mr.  Fox’s,  London  House, 
Hackney ; this  is  a house  that  I think  admirably  conducted  : Mr. 
Fox  himself  is  an  apothecary,  living  in  Norton  Falgate,  and  it  is 
managed  by  his  wife,  who  is  a judicious  good-natured  woman, 
whom  all  the  patients  seemed  very  much  to  respect  ; every  time 
that  I was  there,  Mr.  Tilley  Matthews  was  living,  and  in  point  of 
fact  was  the  advising  manager  of  the  conduct  of  the  patients  in 
that  house  ; it  is  a large  house,  capable  of  the  sexes  being  kept 
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distinct  and  separate,  and  they  were  here  classed,  according  to 
their  habits  in  life ; one  lady,  who  conceived  herself  to  be  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  acts  as  preceptress  to  Mrs.  Fox’s  little  children, 
and  takes  great  pains  in  teaching  them  French,  &c. 

Are  the  patients  in  that  house  roomily  accommodated  ? — Quite 
so  ; they  are  not  crowded. 

Are  the  violent  kept  from  the  more  placid  ? — Yes,  they  are  so ; 
I sawr  none  violent ; indeed  I believe  the  violence  in  general  is 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  treatment ; I visited  that  house  a 
dozen  times  at  least,  and  jMr.  IVIatthews  took  me  over  every  part 
of  the  house,  and  told  me  the  case  of  every  patient.  I visited 
Talbot’s  (generally  called  the  White  House)  at  Bethnal  Green ; 
this  is  a large  house,  chiefly  occupied  by  parish  paupers ; 1 ar- 
rived there  just  at  their  dinner-time  ; I tasted  the  pudding  and  the 
meat,  and  saw  the  rations,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  each  indivi- 
dual served  out,  and  thought  it  all  excellent ; it  is  a house  in 
which  there  are  nearly  300  patients. 

Do  you  know  the  price  received  for  the  parish  paupers  ? — I 
have  heard  that  the  terms  were  10s.  a week,  but  now  9s.  ()d. ; 
the  house  is  well  ventilated  constantly,  and  whitewashed ; at  the 
time  of  day  that  I was  there,  all  the  patients,  except  one  or  two 
under  bodily  disease,  were  up,  and  down  stairs ; the  chamber 
windows  were  all  thrown  open,  the  bed-clothes  of  the  male  pa- 
tients turned  half  way  down  during  the  day.  The  wet  or  dirty 
patients  sleep  upon  straw,  on  a bedstead  in  the  shape  of  a trough  ; 
from  those  bedsteads  the  straw  was  emptied,  the  bedsteads  raised 
up  from  where  they  hacF  stood  at  night,  standing  on  one  end ; 
there  were  chains  on  the  sides  of  many  of  those  bedsteads,  and  I 
understood  the  patients  were  leg-locked  or  arm-locked  of  a night; 
and  perhaps  it  proves  the  restraint  under  which  even  these  patients 
live,  that  the  keeper,  Mr.  Talbot,  stated  to  me,  that  a patient 
knowing  himself  to  be  leg-locked,  seldom  flew  into  those  parox- 
ysms which  he  would  do  without  that.  The  house  is  a building 
ill-constructed  for  the  purpose ; but  at  the  time  of  the  year  that 
I was  there  (the  month  ot  May)  the  patients  were  all  out  in  the 
yards,  it  was  a fine  sun-shiny  day ; I apprehend,  that  in  winter- 
time, when  they  are  obliged  to  be  under  cover,  the  day-rooms 
must  be  excessively  crowded  ; from  the  view  which  I had  of  it, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  treatment  is  as  good  as  the  man  is  capable 
of  giving  to  such  persons  in  such  a building. 

Are  not  the  premises  much  crowded,  particularly  the  sleeping- 
places  ? — Certainly ; the  sleeping-rooms  are  crowded  with  beds ; 
in  all  instances,  1 believe  two  in  a bed,  and  Mr.  Talbot  admitted 
in  some  instances  three. 

Are  not  the  ceilings  of  the  bed-rooms  improperly  low  ' They 
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Are  not  those  rooms  so  crowded  with  beds,  as  to  bring  the 
bedsteads  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other? — Yes,  they  are. 

The  men  and  women  are  in  separate  rooms? — Yes,  perfectly 
distinct. 

In  ali  the  houses  you  saw,  did  you  find  the  male  and  female 
patients  in  separate  rooms? — Yes,  in  all  the  houses  I visited,  I 
never  saw  them  mixed. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  servants  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  house,  to 
clean  by  a mop,  the  floors  of  the  bed-chambers  every  morning  ? 
— The  day  I w as  there,  the  w hole  had  been  mopped  and  scoured 
through  ; and  considering  the  very  ill  construction  of  the  building, 
I cannot  imagine  it  can  be  better  done  by.  I observed  Mr.  Tal- 
bot with  a large  snuff-box  among  the  patients,  and  that  as  we 
walked  amongst  them,  they  all  came  running  up  to  him  to  enjoy 
a pinch  of  snuff ; and  I have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  means  of 
gaining  their  confidence. 

Does  not  each  airing-ground  at  this  place  contain  a pump  ? — I 
recollect  it  in  two  airing-grounds,  and  I dare  say  it  was  in  all. 

Do  not  you  apprehend,  that  a great  advantage  arises  to  the 
patients,  from  their  having  so  great  a command  of  water  ? — I have 
no  doubt  it  is  a great  source  of  comfort  and  health,  and  of  amuse- 
ment; l w ish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  premises  are 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  classification  ; and  I neither  saw  em- 
ployment nor  amusement  attempted  there. 

There  are  no  distinct  airing-grounds  for  the  patients  who  w-ere 
convalescent,  and  those  who  were  otherwise  ? — No,  there  are  not; 
adjoining  this  house  there  is  another  large  establishment,  called 
the  Red  House,  kept  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Rhodes ; but  in 
point  of  fact,  1 believe,  like  the  last,  that  it  belongs  to  Mr.  War- 
burton.  The  Red  House  is  the  only  private  establishment  that  I 
know  of  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  which  has  been  built  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  Insane  ; the  greater  part  of 
the  house  is  devoted  to  patients  of  a superior  class,  the  female 
and  male  part  of  the  establishment  being  divided  at  the  staircase ; 
there  were  some  ladies  whom  I saw  at  dinner ; there  were  panes 
of  glass  in  the  two  upper  pannels  of  the  door  out  of  the  gallery, 
which  enabled  the  keeper  to  inspect  them  without  their  being 
aware  of  the  inspection.  The  wings  are  occupied  by  pauper  pa- 
tients ; the  sexes  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  the  w hole 
centre  of  the  house,  and  the  large  garden,  dividing  the  two  wings; 
the  management  of  the  pauper  patients  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
similar  to  that  of  those  at  Talbot’s  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Is  there  the  same  management  as  to  the  beds,  exposing  them 
to  ventilation  during  the  day,  as  there  is  at  Talbot’s  ? — Yes,  just 
the  same ; the  airing-grounds  are  infinitely  too  small  for  the  num- 
ber of  patients ; on  the  day  I saw  them,  being  a particularly 
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fine  day,  when  they  were  all  locked  out  of  doors  in  the  fresh  air, 
still  they  were  huddled  together  in  one  mass  like  a flock  of  sheep. 
I applied  at  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  receiving  houses  at  Hoxton,  for 
leave  to  look  over  them ; Mr.  Wait,  the  person  who  had  the  care 
of  that  house  (Sir  Jonathan  Mdes  not  living  there)  stated,  that  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  had  determined  that  no  per- 
sons should  be  permitted  to  look  over  the  buildings ; I argued 
with  him  the  injury  that  he  might  do  himself  from  such  a refu- 
sal, and  his  answer  was,  that  an  inspection  of  that  house  would 
be  signing  its  death-warrant. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  house  in  which  the  naval  In- 
sane patients  are  received? — It  is.  The  next  1 went  to  was  kept 
by  Mrs.  Burrows  a widow,  and  her  son,  at  Hoxton  ; this  is  an 
old  house  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  purpose ; but  still  the 
parish  paupers  are  kept  distinct  from  patients  w ho  pay  at  a differ- 
ent rate,  and  there  are  several  attempts  at  classification  ; at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  yards,  there  is  a distinct  building  for  the  male  pa- 
rish paupers;  the  general  treatment,  I conceive,  to  be  like  that 
of  the  other  houses  where  they  take  parish  paupers.  I examined 
some  of  the  men  in  a convalescent  state,  as  to  their  food,  who 
stated  in  the  strongest  way,  that  they  had  plenty ; the  rooms  had 
been  all  mopped  down  as  they  were  at  Talbot’s;  there  were  the 
same  sort  of  trough  beds,  where  some  patients  were  chained  in 
the  night. 

Were  the  patients  generally  well  treated  ?-^-I  believe  so ; I 
have  been  at  Mr.  Warburton’s,  at  Hoxton,  but  not  over  the  whole 
house,  tor  want  of  time  ; at  this  establishment  there  are  very  large 
gardens ; some  of  the  patients  pay  rather  liberally ; and  in  those 
gardens  are  many  small  distinct  houses,  and  I wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  great  benefit  of  those  distinct 
houses ; the  great  enjoyment  which  a patient  who  has  the  means 
of  paying  for  it,  receives  from  living  in  a small  house,  surrounded 
by  a garden,  without  the  noise  or  the  annoyance  of  violent  Ma- 
niacs about  him.  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  treatment 
in  this  house  is  any  other  than  in  general  good  ; at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  to  the  Committee  a case  which 
has  come  particularly  under  my  consideration ; the  case  of  the 
Reverend  Charles  Chawner,  who  was  confined  in  that  house 
during  seven  years,  and  in  whose  liberation  I was  instrumental. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  finding  any  attorney  who  would 
take  up  such  a cause ; it  was  refused  over  and  over  again  by  dif- 
ferent attornies,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  payment ; and 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  mere  chance  of  meeting  with  an 
attorney  going  into  my  brother’s  chambers  with  a brief,  who 
said,— that—he  would  undertake  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Chawner ; this  he  accomplished  by  a trick,  for  he  laid  a plan  for 
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Mr.  Chawner  to  go  to  an  oculist,  where  he  was  sent  in  a 
hackney  coach  with  a keeper.  Mr.  Chawner  asked  the  keeper  to 
let  him  drive  to  the  house  of  a friend,  and  he  went  to  the  house 
of  the  attorney,  who  took  him  in,  and  shut  the  door  upon  the 
keeper.  During  th«  time  of  his  confinement,  for  many  years  he 
had  constantly  and  reiteratedly  applied  to  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  visit  that  house  for  his 
liberation,  and  he  has  stated  to  me  that  the  only  terms  upon  w hich 
they  would  allow  him  to  go  out,  was,  that  of  acknow  ledging  him- 
self to  have  been  insane.  After  his  liberation,  Mr.  War  burton 
applied  by  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  against  the  attorney  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  which  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Chaw  ner,  being  set  by  the  side  of  his  counsel  Mr.  Jekyll,  to 
be  dealt  w'ith  as  the  Court  might  direct.  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  must  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  escaped,  but  Mr.  Warburton  said  he  could  not  take 
him  in  without  a certificate,  which  Mr.  Park  applied  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  sign  ; but  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  directs  that 
none  but  a medical  man  could  sign  a certificate,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough refused  to  do  so,  but  directed  Mr.  Jekyll  to  desire  that 
Mr.  Chawner  s attorney  should  find  a certificate  of  his  insanity. 
Mr.  Jekyll  said,  he  stood  there  to  shew  that  Mr.  Chawner  was 
sane,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a party  to  sign  a certificate  that 
he  was  otherwise.  Mr.  Chawner  then  volunteered  to  go  from 
one  term  to  the  nest  into  Doctor  Sutherland’s  house,  and,  in  the 
ensuing  term  again  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King  s Bench,  with 
affidavits  from  Doctor  Sutherland  and  various  physicians,  of  his 
being  perfectly  sane,  and  amongst  others  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
who  himself  had  been  a visiting  commissioner,  and  had  frequently 
refused  his  liberation  when  applied  to.  The  result  was,  that  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  living  in  Derbyshire.  I 
visited  a house  at  Kingsland,  where  the  name  of  Glanville  is  upon 
the  door,  but  the  woman  who  kept  it  stated  to  me,  that  that  was 
not  her  name ; in  this  house  were  four  patients,  three  women  and 
one  lad,  all  in  or  on  their  beds,  in  rooms  without  any  ventilation, 
and  almost  more  offensive  than  any  thing  I ever  put  my  head  into  ; 
the  lad,  of  18  or  19,  was  upon  a bed  in  his  clothes,  but  with  a 
strait-waistcoat ; the  women  were  in  bed ; they  were  in  different 
rooms,  but  with  the  curtains  drawn  all  round  them,  and  in  a very 
close  slate. 

Was  this  in  the  day-time  ?— Yes,  it  was;  the  woman  who  kept 
the  house  stated  to  me,  that  she  only  kept  one  woman  servant, 
and  that  she  had,  as  1 understood,  from  80/.  to  100/.  a year  with 
each  of  those  patients ; and  my  opinion  is,  that  the  family  were 
maintained  with  the  payments  from  those  four  patients,  who  were 
kept  iu  this  dreadful  state,  while  site  managed  to  subsist  out  of  th* 
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allowance : I asked  her,  how  often  the  commissioners  attended 
that  house ; she  said  very  seldom ; she  did  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  them  for  a year. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  ask,  why  you  found  them  all  in  bed  in 
the  day-time  ? — She  said,  the  ladies  chose  to  be  in  bed,  and  the 
lad  was  so  furious  they  could  keep  him  in  no  other  way ; he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  an  idiot,  for  though  1 shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  converse  with  him,  he  only  made  a noise,  and 
I could  get  no  coherent  answer  whatever. 

Did  she  admit  that  those  patients  always  kept  their  beds  ? — She 
said,  one  of  them,  an  Irish  lady,  had  not  been  out  of  bed  for 
many  years. 

Did  you  come  away  with  the  impression,  that  she  took  that 
method  of  confining  them  ? — That  was  the  impression,  I had  re- 
specting them ; my  opinion  is,  that  they  were  locked  into  these 
rooms  and  very  little  attended  to. 

Did  she  state,  whether  there  was  any  medical  attendant  to  the 
house  ?• — 1 do  not  recollect  that  she  did ; I have  seen  two  houses 
at  Somer’s  Town;  in  one  of  them,  the  male  patients  were  all  in 
one  day-room  ; there  were  about  seven  or  eight  in  number ; the 
room  was  extremely  close  and  offensive ; the  garden  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house  being  occupied  by  14  or  15  females,  who 
were  chiefly  French ; it  appeared  to  me  that  the  house  did  very 
well  for  the  ladies,  but  that  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
them  the  men  were  all  stuffed  together.  I saw  some  of  the  ladies’ 
bed-rooms,  which  were  remarkably  neat.  Irf  the  other  house 
there  were  only  five  or  six  patients,  all  nearly  idiots  ; and  I thought 
they  were  under  the  care  of  a good  fatherly  kind  of  a man ; the 
house  was  generally  sweet  and  clean,  and  I saw  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  there.  1 called  on  Doctor  Monro,  in  the  Adelphi,  and 
asked  his  permission  to  see  Brook  House,  Hackney ; he  politely 
said  that  I should  be  quite  welcome,  provided  I could  get  the 
leave  of  the  friends  of  each  of  his  patients ; knowing  the  thing  to 
be  impossible,  not  knowing  who  the  patients  were,- 1 made  no 
further  effort.  I applied  at  Fisher  House,  Islington , which  be- 
longs to  Doctor  Sutherland ; the  housekeeper  refused  to  let  me 
see  any  part  of  it ; but  in  justice  to  Doctor  Sutherland,  I must 
state  to  the  Committee,  that  he  has  since  desired  me  to  call  and 
look  over  every  part  of  it ; I have  not  done  so. 

In  these  several  houses,  had  you  the  means  of  learning  what 
medical  assistants  attended  occasionally  ? — Many  of  these  houses 
belong  to  physicians,  or  they  had  a share  in  them,  and  attended 
them  of  course. 

Did  you  learn  whether  these  houses  had  been  visited  by  the 
commissioners  ? — That  was  a question  [ invariably  put  at  every 
house,  and  I think  it  was  generally  answered,  that  they  were  sel- 
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dom  visited  ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  house  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  entirely  neglected.  In  those  private  houses,  where 
parish  paupers  are  kept,  I have  had  great  compIaints*made  against 
the  parishes  for  not  providing  their  poor  with  sufficiency  of 
clothing.  In  closing  the  account  with  I have  given  of  houses  of 
this  sort  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  I beg  to  say,  that  I have 
been  received  with  great  civility  by  many  keepers  of  Private 
Houses,  and  the  public  institutions  of  Saint  Luke’s  and  Guy’s 
Hospitals;  and  that  the  general  feeling  which  I have  upon  the 
subject,  is,  that  there  is  great  merit  due  to  many  individuals  for 
the  humanity  w hich  they  exercise  to  the  unfortunate  persons  under 
their  care ; and  that  1 should  be  very  much  hurt,  if  any  observa- 
tion that  1 made  in  any  place  should  tend  to  injure  the  charac- 
of  the  business  of  a keeper  of  a Madhouse. 

What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  making  observations  re- 
specting places  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  out  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  ? — Whenever  I am  professionally  called  as  a land- 
surveyor  into  any  part  of  England,  if  I can  possibly  devote  a day 
to  see  these  sort  of  houses  or  gaols,  I am  in  the  constant  habit  of 
visiting  them.  I was  at  the  public  Asylum  at  Exeter  on  the  loth 
of  April,  1814.  This  has  been  a large  mansion,  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  town,  commanding  very  fine  prospects,  and  the 
governors  have  made  such  alterations  in  the  building,  that  it  is 
nearer  to  a building  .erected  purposely  for  the  occupation  of  in- 
sane persons,  than  any  other  buildings  which  I have  ever  seen. 
Chains  are  used  in  the  Asylum ; and  one  male  patient,  whom  I 
saw,  perfectly  naked.  He  w'as  a young  man  who  had  been  there 
some  years,  of  extraordinary  athletic  powers ; of  extreme  mania- 
cal violence,  never  having  the  use  of  his  reason ; and  I have  a 
great  doubt  in  charging  any  cruelty  in  his  being  naked.  I think 
his  body  had  become  hardened  through  the  disuse  of  clothes,  as 
the  face  and  hands  are;  and  J feel  pretty  confident  that,  in ’this 
instance,  there  was  no  loss  of  comfort  to  the  individual.  His 
violence  was  so  great,  that  it  was  a matter  of  necessity  to  hand- 
cuff him,  to  prevent  destiuctiou  to  every  body  that  came  near 
him.  He  laid  upon  straw,  not  being  aware  of  the  necessities  of 
nature.  He  was  confined  in  a room  in  which  there  was  a fire- 
place, and  m winter  I conclude  that  there  was  a due  degree  of 
warmth  in  this  room.  The  head  keeper  of  this  public  establish- 
ment appeared  to  me  a humane  and  intelligent  man.  He  had 
been  there  1 J years.  Some  of  the  male  patients  were  working 
in  the  garden,  and  I believe  generally  were  out  of  doors,  either  in 
the  large  garden  attached  to  the  house,  or  in  the  different  airing 
grounds.  The  patients  asked  for  snuff ; and  from  what  I can 
learn,  very  few  are  debarred  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  house  is  white-washed  once  a year  and  well  aired.  There  is 
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one  of  Dr.  Cox’s  rotatory  chairs  in  the  same  room  in  which  the 
bath  is ; but  the  keepers  could  not  point  out  instances  in  which  it 
had  been  of  any  service.  Some  of  the  men  patients  were  playing 
at  fives  in  the  airing  ground,  and  there  was  a large  shed  in  the 
centre  to  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and 
also  in  occasional  rains. 

I was  attended  through  the  Asylum  by  Mr.  M‘Intosh,  the  trea- 
surer, who  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  taking  something  upon 
himself  in  introducing  me  without  the  leave  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Asylum,  there  being  a very  strict  rule  that  strangers  should 
not  be  admitted  without  their  leave.  When  I make  this  remark, 
I beg  to  say,  that  I have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  philanthropy 
of  Mr.  M'Intosh,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  he  only  exercised  the, 
necessary  caution  to  a stranger ; at  the  same  time  I am  not  satis- 
fied that  1 saw  every  patient  in  the  house ; 1 do  not  think  I did. 

[The  Witness  put  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Establishment  at  Exeter.] 

September  28th,  1814,  I visited  a Private  House  at  Box , 
about  six  miles  from  Bath,  kept  by  Dr.  Langworthy ; who  stated 
that  it  had  been  a house  of'  this  sort  for  200  years,  but  that  he 
had  only  had  it  for  a year.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  the  house 
and  ground  commanding  cheerful  views.  There  were  four  wo- 
men in  a small  yard.  I saw  in  a place  which  on  one  side  I must 
call  a cellar,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  open  to  a yard,  in  which 
there  were  four  women.  In  this  room  or  cellar  I saw  lying  upon 
straw,  on  fixed  bedsteads,  two  women  nearly  naked  ; around  their 
beds  there  was  a deal  partition.  I heard  more  in  similar  places 
making  a great  noise;  Dr.  Langworthy  stating  that  they  were 
perfectly  naked,  I did  not  attempt  to  look  at  them.  The  room 
in  which  they  were  confined  is  entirely  dark ; and  I think  in  the 
course  of  my  visiting  these  places  I never  recollect  to  have  seen 
four  living  persons  in  so  wretched  a place.  Dr.  Langworthy 
stated,  that  in  his  house  only  one  patient  sleeps  m a bed,  and 
seldom  more  than  one  in  a room.  He  takes  only  forty  patients. 
He  keeps  six  women  and  three  men  servants  for  them ; white- 
washes twice  a year.  The  house  was  new  doing  up,  but  the 
apartments  ill  adapted  for  the  confinement  of  maniacs.  The  men 
I did  not  see,  although  I requested  so  to  do.  Dr.  Langworthy, 
without  in  words  refusing  it,  led  me  towards  the  door,  where  his 
carriage  was  standing,  and  said,  he  had  an  engagement,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  immediately  to  Bath.  The 
man  servant  was  going  to  get  up  behind  the  carriage,  and  who 
stated  that  he  acted  partly  as  a keeper,  said  it  was  not  a day  that 
the  men  were  up,  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
them.  Dr.  Langworthy  said,  that  his  terms  were,  for  a maa 
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patient  2 os. ; stating  that  there  ought  to  be  a greater  pay  for  men 
than  women,  as  they  required  more  coercion,  consequently  a 
greater  number  of  servants.  Dr.  Langworthy,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  whether  he  used  blanket-gowns,  replied,  that  in  winter 
he  sowed  them  up  in  a blanket. 

September  21st.  I called  at  Dr.  Fox’s,  at  a house  near  Bris- 
tol. Dr.  Fox  has  laid  out  a very  large  sum  of  money  upon  build- 
ing an  establishment,  being  a series  of  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
classification.  The  houses  are  built  entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  to 
the  right  hand  side.  The  three  different  houses  are  devoted  to 
three  classes  of  female  patients.  To  the  left  are  three  houses  for 
three  classes  of  men  patients.  I did  not  see  above  two  or  three 
patients  even  in  strait  waistcoats,  none  in  chains,  or  any  in  bed. 
The  landry  is  converted  into  a chapel  on  a Sunday,  where  ser- 
vice is  regularly  performed.  To  each  building  is  a distinct  and 
separate  yard,  at  the  end  of  which  are  cells  for  refractory  and 
dirty  patients,  which  has  yet  a distinct  yard.  The  cells  are 
warmed  by  flues.  The  first  patients  I saw  were  female  paupers ; 
in  the  second,  the  middle  class  of  female  patients.  In  their 
yards  there  were  silver  pheasants  and  doves,  with  which  they 
amused  themselves.  There  is  a separate  bed-room  to  each  pa- 
tient, all  w'ell  ventilated,  whitewashed,  and  cleaned  : the  patients 
tranquil,  without  coercion,  but  not  allowed  to  remain  in  bed. 
In  this  part  of  the  buildings  there  is  an  infirmary  for  those  in 
bodily  ill  health ; a cold  and  warm  bath.  The  Doctor  thinks 
highly  of  the  efficacy  of  the  former.  Those  who  pay  most,  oc- 
cupy the  upper  part  of  his  own  house,  the  centre  part  of  all  the 
building,  which  communicates  with  the  yard,  in  which  tame  fowls 
are  kept.  To  describe  the  side  of  the  premises  in  which  the  men 
are  confined,  is  to  repeat  the  same  thing.  The  Doctor  does  all 
he  can  to  lead  them  to  occupy  themselves.  Those  w'ho  have 
been  used  to  trades  or  farming  occupations  easily  take  to  garden- 
ing, farming,  or  jobs  about  the  house  ; but  he  remarked,  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  give  employment  to  gentlemen.  He  had 
a turning  lathe ; but  from  the  nature  of  the  tools,  few  can  be 
trusted  with  them ; music,  drawing,  cards,  drafts,  back-gammon, 
&c.  Those  who  are  convalescent  walk  about  the  premises,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a bowling-green.  He  thinks  that  separate 
confinement  is  not  useful ; that  a patient  cannot  easily  be  brought 
to  submit  to  coercion ; whilst  in  company  they  only  suffer  the 
lot  of  others,  and  that  they  coerce  one  another.  He  has  70  pa- 
tients, 28  servants.  The  w'et  patients  sleep  upon  straw,  but  the 
bedsteads  are  on  an  excellent  construction ; the  premises  are  de- 
lightfully and  cheerfully  situated ; the  walls  surrounding  the  yards 
twelve  feet  high,  but  large  mounds  of  earth  are  raised  in  the 
centre,  which  allow  the  patients  to  enjoy  the  view  without  danger 
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of  getting  over  the  wall.  Dr.  Fox  also  keeps  greyhounds  for  his 
patients’  amusement. 

The  25  th  September  I called  upon  Mr.  Finch,  Surgeon,  at 
Laverstock,  near  Salisbury.  This  gentleman  appears  to  me  to 
be  a humane  man ; a man  of  sense,  and  conducts  his  house  in  an 
admirable  manner.  He  has  120  patients,  and  he  begged  me  to 
take  time  to  converse  with  the  whole  of  them,  and  hoped  that, 
without  his  being  present,  I would  ask  them  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  fed  and  treated.  The  paupers  are  kept  distinct  from 
the  others,  and  the  sexes  separate.  He  had  not  a single  patient 
in  a strait-waistcoat  or  in  chains ; and  states  that  the  proportion 
of  dirty  patients,  through  attention,  is  very  small.  He  treats  pa- 
tients insensible  of  the  calls  of  nature  as  he  would  voung  chil- 
dren, setting  them  on  the  night-chair  when  they  arise  in  the°morn- 
ing.  1 he  house  is  finely  placed ; without  the  patients  being 
seen,  they  are  amused  by  a cheerful  country  and  the  sight  of  the 
high  road ; in  the  gardens  they  walk  about  and  appear  cheerful, 
and  stated  themselves  to  be  well  fed  and  taken  care  of.  Every 
possible  kind  of  amusement  was  provided  for  them ; billiards, 
back-gammon,  cards,  books,  &c.  &c.  in  doors ; bowls,  cricket, 
greyhounds,  riding  on  horseback  and  in  a carriage,  out  of  doors  ; 
a chapel  on  a Sunday ; two  distinct  and  separate  houses  within 
500  yards  for  those  patients  whose  friends  are  fearful  of  their 
being  placed  in  a large  establishment.  In  the  pauper  wards, 
white-washing  every  other  month  and  plenty  of  ventilation  ; 14s. 
per  week  for  pauper  patients.  Mr.  Finch  finds  that  the  rotatory 
chair  producing  nausea  is  most  useful,  as  the  pain  it  excites  takes 
the  patient’s  mind  off  to  it  rather  than  to  the  disease. 

1 he  moment  a patient  is  brought  ironed,  he  takes  them  off.  In 
this  establishment  I saw  all  that  Tuke  has  written  realized ; and 
no  words  in  which  I can  describe  it,  I think,  can  characterize  it 
in  too  high  terms. 

Mr.  Finch  keeps  a book,  in  which  are  registered  the  peculiari- 
ty of  the  disease  of  every  patient,  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  been  adopted.  His  certificate  is  also  in  an  admirable 
form. 

[The  paper  ms  put  in,  and  is  as  follows :] 

Name  of  the  patient  admitted  ? 

Admitted  ? 

Physician’s  or  Apothecary’s  name, 
who  signed  the  certificate  l 

Names  and  residence  of  the  friends 
by  whose  direction  the  patient  is  re- 
ceived ? 

Hbw  long  afflicted  ? 

Previous  symptoms  l 


! 

I 
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If  any  occurrence  took  place  pre-  'i 
viously  to  the  attack,  as  the  probable  > 
cause  of  the  disease  ? J 

If  hereditary  ? Age  f 

Constitutional  structure  and  gene-  ) 
ral  appearance  ? $ 

Bodily  health ? 

If  any  lucid  intervals  ? Religion  ? 

Habits  of  life  ? 

Mode  of  living? 

Soil,  climate  ? 

Diseased  ideas  ? 

General  remarks  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  ? 

The  5th  of  October,  I visited  Mr.  Gillett,  at  the  five-mile 
house,  near  Taunton;  I arrived  there  at  dinner-time,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  the  master  and  mistress  and  about  twelve  female 
patients  round  the  same  table,  none  of  them  under  coercion.  I 
went  up  stairs ; it  is  an  old  roomy  farm-house,  with  many  apart- 
ments, generally  two  beds  in  a room.  I asked  to  see  the  pauper 
patients,  and  was  shown  into  a back  yard  with  high  walls,  in 
which  were  three  idiot  men.  Here  I heard  some  noise  of  pa- 
tients, whom  1 asked  to  see,  but  Mr.  Gillett  refused  me  that 
favour.  In  the  kitchen  were  two  or  three  idiots;  the  mistress, 
Mrs.  Gillett,  seemed  to  be  most  kind,  humane,  and  attentive. 
Mr.  Gillett  bragged  of  having  been  a keeper  at  Bethlem,  and 
was  sent  from  that  hospital  to  Exeter  Asylum,  from  whence  he 
came  to  keep  this  house  for  himself.  1 saw  little  in  this  house 
either  to  praise  or  to  blame ; but  after  having  observed  men  of 
judgment,  like  Dr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Finch,  exercising  the  most  dis- 
criminating faculiy  in  adapting  amusements  for  the  perverted 
minds  of  such  wretched  beings,  I could  not  but  lament  that  any 
should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  ignorant  and  brutal  manners. 

Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  treatment  or  con- 
dition o!  Insane  persons  in  Parish  Workhouses  ? — 1 saw  in  the 
parish  woikhouse  of  St.  Luke's , 26  patients;  the  females  w'ere 
huddled  together  in  a small  gloomy  dirty  room,  near  to  which 
were  small  bed-rooms,  in  which  were  two  or  three  idiots  in  bed. 

The  men  were  generally  strolling  about  in  the  yard  of  the 
workhouse.  1 understood  from  the  governor  of  the  workhouse, 
that  the  parish  maintained  them  much  cheaper  in  the  workhouse, 
than  by  sending  them  to  any  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
Insane  persons ; and  that  none  were  sent  by  that  parish  to  such 
establishments,  but  the  violent  and  the  dirty ; that  is  the  only 
workhouse  1 have  seen  in  London. 

On  the  5th  of  December  I looked  through  the  workhouse  of 
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the  united  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St  Mary  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.  The  whole  of  the  paupers  are  farmed  at  3s.  6d.  per  head 
per  week,  seven  of  whom  are  Maniacs  or  Idiots;  there  were 
four  old  women  in  two  cells,  two  beds  in  each  cell,  three  of 
these  women  were  in  bed ; one  an  idiot ; one  dressed,  sitting 
upon  the  bed,  in  the  same  cell,  who  was  able  to  walk  about,  but 
without  any  faculty  of  mind  ; the  two  in  the  other  cell  were 
talking  Maniacs,  the  other  three  were  walking  about  in  other 
parts  of  the  workhouse.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  general 
government  of  the  house,  I knew  the  keeper  to  be  a very  humane 
man,  and  his  wife  an  industrious  and  clean  woman,  but  more 
ignorant  people  of  this  lamentable  disease,  cannot  exist ; they 
talk  of  these  women  who  I saw  in  bed,  being  violent  at  a certain 
period  of  the  moon,  and  it  beiug  necessary  to  confine  them  at 
that  time. 

As  far  as  fell  within  your  knowledge,  had  these  people  any 
medical  assistance,  was  any  thing  done  towards  the  cure  of  them  ? 
— There  is  an  apothecary  who  has  an  annual  stipend  for  attending 
the  house. 

Has  he  any  particular  care  of  these  patients  ? — He  knew  of 
them,  for  he  was  pointing  them  out  to  me. 

Do  you  know  whether  their  cases  were  particularly  attended 
to  by  him,  so  as  to  give  them  any  medical  assistance  ? — I 
apprehend  not.  About  three  years  since  I was  at  the  workhouse 
at  Kendal  in  Westmoreland?  the  workhouse  of  that  parish  is 
under  the  very  best  management ; the  master  and  mistress  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  great  nuisance  which  the  Maniac  paupers 
w'ere  to  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  There  are  two  or  three 
strong  rooms  belonging  to  this  workhouse,  where  those  persons 
are  kept  during  paroxysms  of  violence  ; at  other  times  when  they 
are  walking  about  the  house,  they  are  made  the  sport  of  the 
children,  and  of  idle  people  about. 

Have  you  visited  any  gaols  or  houses  of  correction,  and 
noticed  any  Lunatics  confined  in  them  ? — There  w'as  at  the  house 
of  correction  in  Kendal,  about  three  years  since  when  I was 
there,  a Madman  whom  I have  known  for  many  years.  He  has 
lucid  intervals  for  a great  length  of  time,  frequently  for  eight  or 
nine  months  together,  but  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  extreme 
violence.  He  w'as  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  not  for 
an  offence,  but  as  a Maniac ; and  he  has  been  placed  in  a cell 
which  has  been  built  for  persons  under  solitary  confinement.  He 
never  sees  any  body  but  those  who  take  him  his  fo  cl,  and  has  no 
occupation  whatever,  and  had  been,  when  I last  saw  him,  thus 
suffering  the  dreadful  punishment  of  solitary  confinement  for  ten 
years.  The  house  of  correction  itself  is  uuder  the  very  best 
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management,  and  the  prisoners  most  humanely  treated,  and  I do 
not  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  it. 

About  three  years  since  I was  at  Lancaster  Castle,  where 
there  are  four  Maniacs  confined  for  having  committed  murder 
during  the  paroxysms  of  insanity.  Lancaster  Castle  will  be 
allowed,  by  all  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
gaols,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  managed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
one  in  which  I can  hardly  imagine  that  any  unnecessary  coercion 
is  used.  Mrs.  Higgin,  the  wife  of  the  gaoler,  complained  to  me 
of  the  nuisance  of  these  Maniacs  ; that  the  complaint  that  had 
been  made  in  Parliament,  arose  from  one  of  the  turnkeys  having 
gone  into  the  cell  where  a man  was  usually  confined  in  a strait- 
waistcoat  ; that  in  the  night  he  had  got  rid  of  that  restraint,  and 
upon  the  keeper  going  into  the  cell,  the  Madman  seized  him, 
upon  which  the  keeper  hit  him  with  a whip  which  he  had  in  his 
hand.  I imagine  from  this  circumstance,  told  me  by  Mrs. 
Higgin,  that  these  keepers,  who,  I am  satisfied,  are  excellent 
persons  for  taking  care  of  criminals,  are  very  unfit  to  look  after 
Insane  persons,  or  they  could  not  have  thought  of  hitting  a 
person  in  that  state  with  a whip  ; and  I relate  the  circumstance 
to  the  Committee,  to  shew  the  great  necessity  of  taking  all  such 
persons  out  of  gaols,  and  putting  them  into  proper  places  of 
security. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Exeter , I know  two  men  who 
have  been  confined  there  some  years  for  Insanity,  and  who  are  a 
great  nuisance  to  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  eye-sore  to  that  most  excellent  establishment. 


Jovis,  4°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  again  called  in , and  further 

Examined. 

YOU  were  resident  tw'o  years  in  Ireland  % — I was. 

Can  you,  from  that  residence,  give  the  Committee  any  useful 
information  as  to  the  state  of  Private  Madhouses  there  ?— It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  any  information  about  the  bouses ; but 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  I beg  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  that  from  Ireland  not  beiug  subject  to 
any  poor  laws,  no  pauper  Maniacs  are  confined  as  in  England  in 
workhouses,  but  are  seen  W'andering  about  the  country,  as  strikes 
almost  every  person  who  has  travelled  there.  There  are  some 
Private  Madhouses  in  Dublin,  and  two  places  of  public  recep- 
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tion,  one  a ward  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  the  other  a separate 
establishment,  founded,  I believe,  under  the  will  of  Dean  Swift; 
but  of  the  particulars  I am  not  informed.  In  the  year  1808,% 
heard  a physician  of  great  eminence  state  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able John  hosier,  that  of  the  Insane  persons  who  were  sent  up 
to  Dublin,  the  treatment  of  them  was  so  little  understood,  that 
the  accustomed  mode  was  tying  them  with  a cord  to  the  back  of 
a car,  and  forcing  them  to  walk  the  distance  they  might  have  to 
come;  and  this  gentleman’s  expression  was,  “ I give  you  mv 
honour,  that  of  the  Insane  persons  sent  up  to  Dublin,  at  least 
one  in  five  loses  an  arm  from  the  tightness  of  the  ligature 
producing  mortification,  which  renders  amputation  necessary.” 
The  proposal  of  that  gentleman,  with  whose  opinion  I agree,  is, 
that  the  counties  should  unite,  and  that  each  province  should 
build  a Public  Asylum  under  provisions  similar  to  those  in  Mr. 
Wynn’s  Bill.  I have  read  the  report  of  a trial  which  took  place 
in  Dublin  about  four  years  since,  in  which  it  was  proved,  that  a 
female  was  taken  to  a Madhouse  on  the  certificate  of  a physician 
who  had  never  seen  her ; it  was  afterwards  proved  that  she  was 
perfectly  sane  : her  husband  after  some  time  obtained  her  release 
from  the  house,  and  brought  an  action  against  the  keeper  of  the 
house,  and  recovered  damages.  In  going  through  the  country, 
I frequently  saw  pauper  Maniacs  in  villages,  who  were  the  sport 
of  the  common  people ; and  some  of  them  who  were  not  out- 
rageous, are  by  no  means  unfrequent  as  hanging  about  the  houses 
of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  observations  you  have  made  on  the  state 
and  management  of  the  Lunatic  Establishments,  and  the  manner 
of  inspecting  them,  are  you  of  opinion  that  medical  persons  ex- 
clusively ought  to  be  Inspectors  and  Comptrollers  of  Madhouses  ? 
— I think  they  are  the  most  unfit  of  any  class  of  persons.  In  the 
first  place,  from  every  enquiry  I have  made,  1 am  satisfied  that 
medicine  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  disease,  and  the  only 
reason  for  their  selection,  is  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in 
their  being  able  to  apply  a remedy  to  the  malady.  They  are  all 
persons  interested  more  or  less.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
examining  either  the  public  Institutions  or  the  private  houses, 
not  to  have  a strong  impression  upon  your  mind,  that  medical 
men  derive  a profit  in  some  shape  or  form  from  those  different 
establishments.  It  will  be  found  that  almost  all  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  public  Hospitals  possess  private  houses ; there 
are  few  of  the  private  houses,  to  which  the  introduction  of  a 
physician  is  not  to  him  a matter  of  great  importance.  The 
rendering  therefore  any  interested  class  of  persons  the  Inspectors 
and  Comptrollers,  I hold  to  be  mischievous  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 
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If  such  is  your  opinion,  of  what  class  of  persons,  and  in  what 
manner  would  you  propose  to  nominate  Inspectors  and  Comp- 
trollers ? — It  strikes  me  that  the  constitutional  guardian  of  all 
persons  in  this  country  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  is 
the  Lord  Chancellor ; of  course  he  could  not  look  after  such 
people,  but  from  him  I think  the  appointment  should  be  derived ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  should  not  be  confined  to  any  class 
or  profession  of  persons.  Certainly  at  this  time  there  are  Quakers 
who  are  neither  medical  men  or  of  any  professional  class,  who 
are  conspicuous  for  the  extraordinary  treatment  of  Insane  persons, 
by  the  attention  and  kindness  which  they  pay  to  them ; and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  might  work  an  injury  if  it  prevented,  whoever 
might  be  the  person  who  appointed  Inspectors  and  Comptrollers 
from  appointing  those  gentlemen,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  have 
done  more  good  than  any  others  to  their  fellow  crealures  suffering 
under  this  malady.  The  person  to  choose,  would  be  an  able, 
active,  conscientious  man,  let  his  profession  be  what  it  might. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  persons  can  be  found  in  this  Metro- 
polis who  would,  without  a salary,  superintend  and  be  proud  of 
so  superintending  an  establishment  of  this  kind  ? — I beg  leave  to 
lay  it  down  as  a principle,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  employment 
without  a proportionate  reward  ; — at  the  same  time  I think,  that 
to  this  distressing  subject  there  might  be  found  many  benevolent 
and  philanthropic  persons  who  would  cheerfully  devote  a great 
part  of  their  time  to  such  examination.  I think  that  any  Act 
that  shall  be  brought  in  should  create  as  much  individual  responsi- 
bility as  possible,  attended  with  every  degree  of  general  in- 
spection. 

Do  you  think  the  College  of  Physicians  ought  to  nominate  the 
Inspectors  aud  Comptrollers  ? — I think  by  no  means  ; the  College 
of  Physicians  do  not  include  a vast  part  of  the  medical  profession 
who  have  taken  up  their  degrees  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  and 
consequently,  independent  of  the  objection  which  I have  already 
pointed  out  against  medical  persons,  are  a part  of  the  profession 
particularly  objectionable. 


Martis,  9U  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Richard  Fowler  of  Salisbury,  called  in,  and 

Examined. 

ARE  you  a general  practising  physician,  or  confined  to  the 
cure  of  insanity  ? — A general  practising  physician. 
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Were  you  visiting  physician  of  the  house  of  Mr  Spencer  at 
Fonthill,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  licensed  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  vVilts,  in 
the  year  1812  ? — I was. 

How  long  have  you  been  visiting  physician  of  that  house? — I 
have  been  visiting  physician  to  two  houses  in  that  county,  of 
which  that  is  one,  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

^tate  to  the  Committee,  what  was  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  house  in  the  year  1812? — I beg  to  refer  to  minutes 
made  at  the  time,  and  signed  by  the  Magistrate,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  and  myself. 

How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  accompanied  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  ? — The  Bill  at  present  existing,  enacts,  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  one  physician,  two  magistrates,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county ; whereof  two,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a physician,  shall  form  a quorum  ; a visit  was  made  the 
23d  of  November  1812. 

[ The  Witness  read  the  Paper,  as  follows:] 

“ MINUTES  made  by  John  Hungerford  Penruddocke, 
Esq.  Visiting  Justice,  and  Richard  Fowler,  M.d! 
Visiting  Physician,  of  the  State  and  Condition  of  the 
house  of  Arthur  Spencer,  at  Fonthill,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  (licensed  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics,  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  Sessions 
assembled)  as  to  the  Care  of  the  Patients  ; and  of  all  such 
other  Particulars  as  they  think  deserve  notice;  with  their 
Observations  thereupon. 

“ THE  number  of  patients  confined  in  this  house  is  23,  of  these 
14  are  men,  and  nine  women ; of  the  men  seven  are  supported  at 
their  own  expense,  one  from  the  produce  of  his  own  estate, 
managed  by  the  parish  officers,  and  six  are  paupers  sent  by 
parish  officers.  Of  the  women,  seven  are  supported  at  their 
own  expense,  and  two  are  paupers  sent  by  parish  officers. 
The  day-room  for  males  and  females  of  the  bette,  class  is  a 
small  hall  with  a good  fire,  and  decent;  the  bed-rooms  for 
females  of  the  better  class  are  decent  jnd  clean  ; the  dav-room  for 
paupers  is  a small  kitchen,  in  which  the  cooking  for  die  fa.nilv  is 
provided.  Of  the  men,  only  one  was  without  fetters,  or  hand- 
cuffs, and  only  three  of  the  men  were  out  of  their  sleeping-rooms. 
The  sleeping-rooms  for  the  men  are  twelve  in  number.  The 
first  a small  room  w'ith  two  sleeping-places,  consisting  of  boards 
nailed  together,  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  boards  at  the 
sides ; a small  window  gave  light  to  this  room,  the  glass  of 
which  was  broken,  and  the  holes  tilled  with  pieces  of  cloth,  &c» 
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Only  one  person  inhabited  this  room,  and  he  was  chained  to  the 
bedstead.  The  next  room  had  two  sleeping-places  of  the  same 
description,  both  occupied  ; the  patients  were  also  chained  to  the 
bedsteads,  and  the  only  light  or  air  admitted  through  three  holes 
in  the  wall,  (in  different  places)  four  inches  wide  by  two  and  a 
half  high,  v\  here  bricks  had  been  removed;  the  third  room  was 
also  occupied  by  two  patients,  confined  in  a similar  way.  The 
window  which  lights  this  room  is  a small  glazed  window,  and  one 
half  of  it  gives  light  to  the  fourth  room,  occupied  by  one  patient, 
confined  in  a similar  way.  No  air  admitted  to  these  rooms.  In 
all  these  four  rooms  the  bedding  appeared  to  be  blankets  and 
quilts.  Only  one  close-stool  in  the  whole,  and  that  out  of  the 
reach  of  either  of  the  patienls.  These  four  rooms  are  above  stairs, 
but  from  the  situation  of  the  house  on  the  side  of  a hill,  are  on  a 
level  with  the  garden  ground  behind  it,  and  with  this  garden  the 
bed-rooms  of  the  females  of  the  better  class  communicate.  The 
next  room  is  on  the  ground  floor,  about  twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and 
seven  feet  high.  This  room  is  divided  into  six  cells  of  nine  feet 
long  by  five  feet  wide ; three  on  each  side,  with  a passage  three 
feet  wide  between,  and  communicating  with  each.  Neither  of 
these  six  cells  is  plastered  or  whitewashed,  the  walls  built  of 
greenstone  and  extremely  damp,  the  partitions  between  the  cells, 
framed  brick  work,  and  between  the  cells  and  the  passage,  wood; 
not  the  least  air  or  light  admitted,  except  when  the  doors  are 
opened.  The  principal  door  immediately  opposite  a pig-stye  and 
dung-heap,  about  seven  feet  distance.  On  opening  this  door  and 
the  door  of  the  first  cell,  the  smell  extremely  offensive,  and 
nearly  preventing  further  inspection;  three  only  of  these  cells 
floored  with  wood ; the  other  three  were  on  the  bare  earth, 
apparently  without  any  addition  or  coat  to  keep  the  patient  dry. 
The  ceiling  of  the  cells  nearly  on  a level  w'ith  the  garden  walk  on 
the  south  side.  The  furniture  of  these  cells  was  a long  box, 
about  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a half  wide,  raised  from  the  ground 
for  a bedstead,  to  which  the  patients  were  chained  ; in  some  of 
them  the  patients  had  blankets  and  coarse  rugs,  in  others  only 
straw.  I he  patients  allowed  to  be  out  in  the  air  about  once  a 
week,  during  which  time  the  cells  are  cleansed  (as  asserted  by  the 
attendant)  and  clean  straw,  &,c.  supplied  when  necessary. 

“ The  eleventh  room  is  a long  narrow'  cell,  partitioned  from  a 
coal  house  on  one  side,  and  another  cell  for  a female  on  the  other, 
taken  out  of  a large  outhouse  for  depositing  wood,  &c.  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  part  of  the  building  by  wooden  partitions. 
These  cells,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  about  nine  feet  long 
by  five  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  without  either  air  or  light,  except 
when  the  doors  are  opened.  The  twelfth  room  is  a separate 
building,  also  detached,  about  nine  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  high,  occupied  by  one  person,  with  decent  bedding, 
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and  lighted  by  a window  over  the  door ; the  building  of  wood 
plastered  on  the  inside,  but  no  ventilation.  The  patients  appeared 
to  be  fit  objects  for  confinement ; but  no  more  than  fourteen  cer- 
tificates of  medical  men  produced.  The  certificates  produced 
were  fourteen ; seven  for  the  women  of  the  first  class,  four  for 
men  of  the  first  class,  one  for  the  patient  maintained  out  of  his 
own  estate,  managed  by  the  parish  officers ; and  tw'o  for  pau- 
pers, so  that  certificates  were  omitted  for  three  men  of  the  first 
class  only. 

“No  notices  ever  sent  to  the  college. 

“Mr.  Spencer  too  ill  to  attend  the  visitors,  from  an  apoplec- 
tic fit. 

“ Men  servants. — One  constantly  attending  the  patients,  and 
one  occasionally. 

“ Female  servants. — Two  constant,  but  employed  also  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  family,  &c.  The  garden  airy  and  open; 
but  the  patients  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  out  till  after  dinner. 
Breakfast  hour,  eight  and  nine — Dinner  hour,  one — Tea  at  four, 
and  Supper  at  six. 

“ The  health  of  the  patients,  on  the  w hole,  good. 

(Signed)  “ J.  H.  Penruddocke. 

“ Richard  Fowler,  M.D.” 

You  visited  this  house  in  consequence  of  your  duty,  as  having 
been  appointed  the  Physician  to  attend  Madhouses  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wilts  ?—  I did. 

You  have  stated  that  only  one  of  the  men  was  without  irons; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  that  degree  of  restraint  was  necessary  for 
those  who  were  so  restrained  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
necessary ; and  it  was  stated,  when  the  keepers  were  asked  the 
reason  for  putting  them  in  irons,  that  it  would  require  a larger 
expence  than  they  could  afford,  to  keep  servants  to  take  care  of 
them  if  they  were  not  ironed. 

Do  you  conceive  such  a degree  of  confinement,  when  unneces- 
sary, to  be  prejudicial  either  to  the  bodily  health,  or  to  the  chance 
of  recovery,  of  the  patient  ? — I should  consider  it  injurious  both 
to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  likely  to  retard  reco- 
very ; and  I have  seen  recoveries  take  place  from  bodily  labour 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  mind  being  employed. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  additional  degree  of  irritation  of 
mind  is  produced  by  such  unnecessary  restraint  in  those  patients 
who  have  lucid  intervals? — We  saw  in  thb  very  house  decided 
proofs  of  its  being  so  produced ; upon  remonstrating  against  it, 
on  our  next  visit,  we  found  persons  released  from  that  degree  of 
constraint,  very  much  improved. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  found  great  insufficiency  in  the  light 
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and  air  supplied  to  those  patients,  how  were  they  supplied  with 
food  and  water? — We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  either  of 
them  was  withheld  ; the  poor  creatures  themselves  could  not  tell 
us  ; but  we  had  no  reason  to  think  they  were  unnecessarily  stinted 
in  the  one  or  the  other. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  confined  space  in  which  you  have 
represented  some  of  the  patients  to  be  kept,  without  air  or  light, 
tended  considerably  to  retard  recovery  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  did  retard  recovery. 

What  particular  effects  do  you  think  have  been  produced  by 
that  degree  of  confinement  without  light  and  air  ? — That  of  the 
blood  not  having  undergone  the  change  necessary  to  good  health, 
which  is  produced  by  free  exposure  to  air. 

Were  the  Lunatics  confined  in  their  cells,  very  dirty  in  their 
persons  ? — They  were  so  dirty,  that  on  opening  the  door  of  the 
first  cell,  the  smell  was  so  offensive  as  nearly  to  prevent  further 
inspection ; it  made  me  extremely  sick,  who  have  been  all  my 
life  accustomed  to  the  smells  of  a dissecting  room  ; and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  a remarkably  strong  hale  young  man,  and  a man 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  fastidious,  vomited  extremely,  and  he  was 
unable  for  some  time  to  perform  his  duly. 

What  was  the  appearance  in  the  look  of  the  patients,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  confinement  without  light  and  air  ? — All  pallid, 
all  bleached ; one  of  the  patients  was  so  bad,  that  they  told  me 
they  did  not  expect  him  to  live ; I thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
them,  “ If  this  man  dies,  I am  so  satisfied  it  is  from  improper 
treatment,  that  I shall  do  all  I can  to  .convict  you  of  murder ; I 
state  it  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the 
county,  and  the  Magistrate  attending,  that  I shall  bring  a charge 
of  murder  against  you.” 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  particular  description  of  the 
state  in  which  you  found  that  individual  whose  case  you  thought 
so  dangerous? — He  was  confined  alone  in  one  of  the  oblong 
troughs,  chained  down  ; he  had  evidently  not  been  in  the  open  air 
for  a considerable  time,  for  when  I made  them  bring  him  into 
the  open  air,  the  man  could  not  endure  the  light ; he  was  like  an 
Albino  blinking,  and  they  acknowledged  he  had  not;  upon  asking 
him  how  often  he  had  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  trough,  he 
said,  “ perhaps  once  in  a week  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  not 
for  a fortnight;”  he  was  not  in  the  least  violent,  he  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  rationally ; his 
breathing  was  then  so  difficult,  that  I thought  his  life  likely  to  be 
affected  by  it. 

What  was  the  immediate  bodily  complaint  under  which  he  la- 
boured ? — The  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  not  having  been  in 
the  open  air  fora  considerable  time;  in  passing  through  the  luugs, 
the  blood,  Iroui  a dark  and  nearly  a black  colour,  assumes  a ver- 
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milion  colour,  and  this  change,  so  necessary  to  existence,  could 
not  have  taken  place  without  exposure  to  air ; we  take  away  life 
by  preventing  this  change  in  hanging  or  drowning ; it  is  not  by 
apoplexy,  as  used  to  be  supposed. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which  the  man  was 
chained  in  his  bed,  had  in  this  particular  instance  any  effect  upon 
his  health  ?— By  preventing  motion  and  that  healthy  change  which 
motion  produces. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  in  some  instances  there 
were  no  coverlids  to  the  beds  ? — In  some  instances,  only  straw. 

Was  the  straw  wet  ? — There  was  clean  straw  at  the  top,  but 
from  the  extremely  offensive  nature  of  the  smell  upon  opening 
the  door,  I should  take  for  granted  it  was  wet  at  the  bottom, 
though  it  was  too  offensive  to  make  an  accurate  examination ; we 
conceived  it  impossible  to  proceed  from  any  thing  but  filth  in  the 
trough. 

Were  the  men  and  women  in  the  day-room  together  ? — Yes, 
they  were. 

Were  the  men  and  women  turned  into  the  airing-ground  toge- 
ther ? — We  understood  not ; that  the  women  were  sent  into  the 
garden,  and  the  men  into  a sort  of  farm-yard. 

Were  any  of  those  patients  in  a state  of  great  irritation  ?■ — Very 
violent,  some  of  them,  and  required  confinement. 

Were  they  kept  in  the  same  rooms  with  those  who  were  more 
quiet  and  tranquil  ? — Those  who  were  very  violent,  were  kept  in 
separate  cells. 

When  they  were  sent  out  in  the  airing-ground,  were  they  with 
others,  or  alone  ? — My  own  conviction  is,  that  they  were  never 
taken  up  at  all ; I was  told  they  were  taken  up  to  be  shaved,  but 
I had  no  evidence  that  they  were. 

How  long  has  Mr.  Spencer  kept  this  house  ? — He  is  a very 
old  man ; perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Did  you  ever  visit  it  before  ? — As  soon  as  I was  appointed,  and 
was  in  that  neighbourhood  (not  having  read  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment) I went  with  Mr.  Beckford’s  steward,  of  whom  they  rented 
the  house,  and  told  them  that  I wished  to  visit  the  house ; they 
said  I had  no  right  to  visit  without  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
and  a Magistrate.  Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Beckford’s  steward,  a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Local  Militia,  said,  “ I think  if  you  con- 
sult your  own  interest,  you  will  not  refuse  it upon  his  saying 
this,  we  went  through  the  place. 

Did  you  see  the  house  then  ? — We  went  merely  cursorily 
over  it. 

How  long  is  that  ago  ? — It  is  some  years  ago  ; I resided  six- 
teen miles  from  it,  and  those  appointed  for  Salisbury  were  not 
the  visiting  magistrates  for  that  district,  and  on  my  proposing  to 
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go  over,  there  was  difficulty  about  it,  none  being  appointed  for 
that  district. 

So  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  house  has  never  been  minutely 
visited  and  inspected,  till  the  date  of  that  Report  ? — it  has  not. 

How  often,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  are  you 
obliged  to  inspect  these  houses  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  act  of 
Parliament  specifying  the  time ; it  is  generally  an  arrangement 
between  the  visiting  magistrate  and  the  physician ; the  physi- 
cian is  merely  an  attendant  upon  the  magistrate,  and  the  onus  lies 
upon  the  magistrate. 

Y ou  have  stated  that  only  fourteen  of  the  patients  in  the  house 
were  received  by  regular  certificates,  do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  there  was  any,  and  what  authority,  for  receiving  the 
others  ? — A certificate  is  the  only  authority  on  which  they  can  be 
received. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  magistrates  proposed  to 
exact  a fine,  the  amount  of  which  was  1,8001.,  how  much  did 
they  exact  ?— 2001.  so  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  told  me,  and  that 
the  rest  was  remitted,  on  account  of  the  plea  of  poverty. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  every  man  that  was  hand- 
locked  was  likewise  leg-locked  ? — I am  not  sure  that  every  man 
was;  some  had  a chain  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  connecting 
the  legs  together  like  fetters,  and  those  that  were  handcuffed,  were 
handcuffed  with  the  wrists  closed. 

Having  given  a full  account  of  the  state  in  which  you  found 
Mr.  Spencer’s  house  at  Fonthill  in  the  year  1812,  have  the  good- 
ness to  state  whether  you  have  since  visited  that  house  ; and  if 
you  have,  the  condition  in  which  you  found  it  ? — I visited  the 
Madhouse  at  Fonthill  again  on  the  5th  May  1815,  in  company 
with  the  visiting  magistrate  John  Hungerford  Penruddocke,  Esq. 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  Mr.  Swayne ; partly 
in  consequence  of  this  report  I have  delivered  in,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  infirmities,  the  person  who  kept  the  house  at  the 
time  when  the  first  report  was  made,  had  given  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house  to  a nephew  of  his ; that  nephew  went  over 
the  house  with  us  as  the  keeper  of  the  house  w hen  we  made  this 
inspection;  I made  the  following  Minutes:  Upon  comparing  the 
present  slate  of  this  house  w'ith  its  stale  in  November  1812,  when 
occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Spencer,  considerable  improvements 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Spencer,  the  present 
Proprietor;  videlicet,  the  sleeping-rooms  for  the  men  are  now 
properly  lighted  with  easement  windows,  and  thereby  better  venti- 
lated, and  the  rooms  fitted  up  with  more  suitable  bedsteads;  an 
additional  bed-room  has  been  recently  fitted  up  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  than  any  of  the  former ; two  other  detached 
rooms,  eight  feet  square,  lighted  with  casements  over  the  doors. 
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have  been  also  recently  erected  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  garden, 
which  appear  suitable  for  the  purpose  ; the  sleeping-room  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  on  the  former  visit  was  divided  into  six  cells, 
with  a passage  communicating  therewith,  has  been  materially  im- 
proved ; three  of  the  cells  have  been  converted  into  a day-room 
properly  battened  and  plastered,  with  a fire-place  and  stove,  and 
large  casement  window  admitting  light  and  air  thereto,  and  to  the 
three  remaining  cells,  which  have  been  also  battened  and  plas- 
tered, and  ventilators  introduced  in  the  walls ; the  pigstye  and 
dung-heap  opposite  this  room  have  been  also  removed,  the  cells 
adjoining  the  wood-house  appear  to  have  been  repaired  and  white- 
washed, and  ventilators  introduced  through  the  doors ; these  are 
now  occupied  by  patients  who  appeared  extremely  refractory  and 
violent  ; but  Mr.  Spencer  assured  the  visitors  that  their  confine- 
ment there  had  been  temporary,  and  that  these  cells  were  about 
to  be  taken  down,  and  more  appropriate  rooms  provided  for  the 
unfortunate  objects  : Eighteen  patients  confined  ; videlicet,  three 
male  patients  maintained  by  their  friends,  one  from  the  produce 
of  his  owm  estate,  managed  by  parish  officers ; and  three  pau- 
pers ; and  six  female  patients,  maintained  by  their  friends  ; and 
two  paupers ; certificates  of  mental  derangement  produced,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  reported  that  notices  were  regularly  transmitted  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  & c.  The  patients  all  appeared  fit 
objects  for  confinement,  and  in  general  healthy  ; all  the  male  pa- 
tients, w'ith  the  exception  of  three,  were  fettered  or  hand-cuffed, 
but  their  violent  behaviour  during  the  visit  appeared  to  render 
some  restraint  of  this  sort  necessary ; patients  admitted  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
evening,  unless  during  the  paroxysms  of  their  complaints  ; upon 
the  whole,  much  improvement  has  taken  place,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  the  premises  suitable  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  appropriated ; and  M r.  Spencer  assured  the  visi- 
tors, it  was  his  intention  to  remove  the  whole  buildings  to  a more 
elevated  and  airy  situation,  which  he  pointed  out,  and  which  the 
visitors  recommended  him  to  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  ; they  also 
recommended  him  to  cause  the  earth  round  the  tw'o  new  sleeping- 
rooms  to  be  removed,  so  as  more  effectually  to  drain  off  the  w'a- 
ter  descending  from  the  hill  and  roof,  &,c.  which  he  promised  to 
complete  forthwith. 

What  was  the  number  of  attendants  upon  the  last  visit  ? — I 
think  there  were  two  men  and  three  women ; but  the  women 
were  employed  also  in  domestic  purposes. 

Was  the  man  whom  you  found  so  ill  in  1812,  in  the  same  state 
in  1815  ? — His  health  was  so  materially  improved,  that  I thought 
him  in  no  danger ; he  was  walking  about,  but  hand-cuffed,  and 
his  legs  chained  together. 
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Did  he  appear  violent  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

You  have  stated  that  all  the  male  patients,  except  three  were 
fettered  or  hand-cuffed,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  degree  of 
restraint  was  necessary,  considering  the  state  of  their  disorder  i 
— I did  not  think  it  necessary  in  all  the  cases ; and  I thought  the 
mode  of  confining  them  injurious  in  every  case;  in  the  first  place, 
X thought  the  mode  of  confining  their  legs  injudicious,  for  it  was 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  the  patients  getting  out  of 
the  premises,  the  walls  not  being  sufficient  to  secure  them ; that 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  keeper  of  a Madhouse ; I think 
that  a man  ought  not  to  be  in  chains  merely  to  save  the  expense 
of  a keeper ; besides  which,  the  mode  of  confinement  by  a strait- 
waistcoat  1 think  more  mild  and  more  secure  than  that  of  hand- 
cuffing them ; a man  who  is  violent  can  injure  another,  or  him- 
self, when  hand-cuffed,  and  therefore  it  must  be  merely  to  save 
expense. 

Have  you  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  your  duty  as  a visit- 
ing physician,  to  visit  the  house  of  Mr.  Finch  ?• — I visit  Mr. 
Finch’s  house,  upon  the  average,  two  or  three  times  every  year, 
and  have  done  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

In  what  state  have  you  found  the  patients  there  ? — I found 
there,  that  they  appear  to  be  as  well  accommodated  as  they  can 
be  in  any  house  that  is  not  absolutely  built  for  such  an  institution  ; 
it  is  a house  that  was  built  for  a private  house ; they  are  humane- 
ly taken  care  of,  and  the  house  is,  upon  the  w hole,  as  well  regu- 
lated as  a house  of  that  kind  can  be ; more  room  for  the  patients 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  in  a place  built  for  the  purpose, 
great  improvements  might  be  made;  it  is  within  a mile  and  a half 
of  S iisbury,  in  a very  healthy  situation,  and  there  is  very  ample 
garden  ground,  in  which  all  the  patients  are  allowed  to  walk. 

What  is  tlie  number  of  the  patients  accommodated  there  ? — I 
think  from  sixty  ,o  eighty. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  anv  of  those  patients  were  under 
more  severe  restraint  than  was  necessary  ? — l never  saw  a patient 
in  that  house  under  more  restraint  than  appeared  to  me  neces- 
sary. V , * 

Upon  the  whole,  is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  are 
of  opinion  this  house  of  Mr.  Finch’s  is  as  w ell  calculated  for  the 
reception  and  cure  of  patients,  as  a li  'use,  not  constructed  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  is  likely  to  be? — Yes.  or  as  attention  to 
private  interest  will  in  human  nature  permit;  if  it  was  rather 
larger  for  the  number  of  patients,  it  might  be  better. 

Js  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  your  opinion  a public 
establishment  has  advantages  over  those  that  are  kept  by  private 
persoust — if  regulated  as  infirmaries  are,  that  is,  superintended 
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by  a public  board  sitting  weekly,  or  twice  a week,  I should  say 
they  had  most  decided  advantages. 

In  your  observations  upon  Mr.  Finch’s  house,  you  draw  your 
comparison  more  from  what  ought  to  take  place  in  public  insti- 
tutions, than  from  those  of  private  establishments  you  have  ex- 
amined?— Yes;  I should  say  it  was  infinitely  the  best  private 
establishment  I have  ever  seen. 

What  is  the  number  of  servants  at  Mr.  Finch’s? — I do  not  re- 
collect the  number,  but  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  ample ; I 
never  saw  patients  left  without  a servant ; there  are  servants  about 
the  rooms  and  about  the  grounds,  and  there  are  none  of  the  pa- 
tients under  restraint,  except  those  in  whom  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  violence. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Four- 
teenth of  the  King,  now  in  force,  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  it? — It  appears  to  me  they  are  totally  ineffi- 
cient; it  has  always  struck  both  the  magistrates  and  myself 
that  our  visits  were  quite  inefficient;  it  appeared  to  rne  that  they 
were  inefficient  upon  a great  number  of  points;  that  they  were 
inefficient  as  to  ascertaining  whether  we  had  or  had  not  seen  all  the 
rooms  appropriated  to  patients  belonging  to  the  house;  that  they 
were  inefficient,  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  when 
persons  appeared  to  be  tolerably  sane  at  the  time,  whether  it  is  a 
lucid  interval,  or  permanent.  Upon  a general  scale,  I should 
conceive  this  would  render  a future  Bill  more  operative.  First, 
No  licence  to  be  granted  till  a plan  of  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  house  and  grounds  adjoining  has  been  delivered  on  oath  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions  or  College  of  Physicians.  Second,  Any 
change  of  the  distribution  of  rooms  or  erection  of  new  ones,  to 
be  notified  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  next  occurring. 
Third,  A Return,  after  the  manner  or  form  of  a military  return, 
to  be  delivered  at  each  Quarter  Session,  stating  the  name,  age, 
and  state  of  bodily  and  mental  health  ; length  of  confinement, 
and  mode  of  treatment  as  to  confinement  of  every  patient. 
Fourth,  When  patients  appear  to  the  visitors  in  a sound  state  of 
mind,  the  keepers  commonly  say  that  the  present  appearance  is 
merely  a lucid  interval ; perhaps  therefore  it  might  be  useful  to 
order  that  such  patients  shall  be  separately  noted  for  re-exam  illa- 
tion at  all  subsequent  visits.  Fifth,  That  a separate  Report  of 
patients  discharged,  and  whether  cured  or  not,  in  the  interval  of 
each  visit,  should  be  delivered  to  the  inspectors.  Sixth,  As  to 
the  space;  a calculation  of  the  space  requisite  for  patients  in 
Hospitals,  stated  in  a paper  published  lately  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons confined  should  be  inserted  in  the  certificates  delivered  to 
the  Sessions ; do  you  not  think  that  considerable  inconvenience  of 
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the  most  painful  kind  would  arise  to  families  from  the  publicity 
given  to  the  names  of  persons  confined  in  these  houses  ? — I think 
in  the  choice  of  evils  we  must  take  the  least,  and  that  it  is  a 
greater  object  to  let  the  fact  be  known  who  are  confined  there, 
than  any  inconvenience  from  the  fact  being  known  to  gentlemen 
of  honour,  who  would  not  make  an  improper  use  of  the  disclo- 
sure. 

In  your  inspection  of  any  of  those  places  of  confinement,  has  it 
occurred  to  you  to  meet  with  patients,  who  either  from  your  own 
observation  or  from  the  report  of  the  keepers,  appeared  to  be  in 
a state  of  most  outrageous  madness  ? — In  the  very  last  visit  I 
made  at  Hindon,  there  was  a patient  in  a state  of  the  most  furious 
madness  which  can  be  described,  in  one  of  the  boxes. 

Was  he  naked  ? — No,  he  had  blankets  to  cover  him ; he  was 
properly  covered. 

Did  this  man  appear  to  be  in  such  a state,  that  you  suppose  he 
would  have  murdered  any  person  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  ? — I 
think  he  would ; and  indiscriminately  direct  his  violence  against 
any  person. 

In  what  manner  was  this  man  confined  ? — He  was  chained  by 
one  hand  and  one  leg  into  a trough,  in  which  his  bed  was. 

Did  that  mode  of  confinement  appear  to  you  and  to  the  keeper, 
sufficient  to  guard  against  any  accident,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  irons  ? — Yes ; there  are  many  persons,  how'ever  furious 
they  may  be  against  others,  who  are  not  disposed  to  self-murder ; 
there  are  others  innocent  as  to  others,  perpetually  bent  on  self- 
murder;  the  habits  of  such  a person  are  soon  known;  this  indi- 
vidual appeared  to  be  bent  only  on  injuring  others,  not  himself. 

Have  you  ever  seen  in  any  of  the  houses  you  have  visited,  any 
restraint  imposed  on  the  most  outrageous  maniacs,  beyond  that  of 
hand-cuffs,  leg-locks  or  strait-waistcoats? — l do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  other  restraint  except  that ; I think  I have  seen  a 
person  who  was  very  violent,  with  a belt  of  iron  round  his  waist, 
and  chained  near  a wall. 

Mr.  William  Finch,  of  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury;  called 

in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  profession  ? — A Surgeon,  and  Keeper  of  an 
Asylum  for  insane  persons  at  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury. 

How  long  have  you  kept  that  house  ? — Sixteen  years. 

What  is  the  usual  mode  in  which  outrageous  maniacs  are  con- 
fined in  your  house  ? — Usually  with  a strait  waistcoat,  as  being 
more  mild  than  any  other  method  that  1 know  of. 

Do  you  ever  use  irons,  and  of  what  sort  are  they  ? — I have  used 
iron  hand-cuffs  occasionally,  but  they  are  an  improvement  of  my 
own,  and  leg-locks. 
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Are  those  the  only  instruments  of  confinement  you  use  ? — They 
are. 

Do  you  think  that  any  degree  of  violent  insanity,  which  has 
ever  come  under  your  knowledge,  requires  a more  strict  coercion? 
—Certainly  not,  than  the  one  I have  mentioned. 

According  to  your  experience,  does  the  bodily  health,  and  the 
chance  of  the  recovery,  depend  at  all  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
patients  are  confined  ? — Certainly. 

Does  unnecessary  restraint  tend  to  increase  irritation  ? — Surely. 

Does  it  operate  in  that  manner  peculiarly  on  patients  who  have 
lucid  intervals  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question ; I 
know  generally,  on  patients  it  produces  irritation. 

You  consider  that  irritation  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  pa- 
tient ? — I do  certainly. 

How  many  patients  have  you  in  your  house  ?— About  100. 

Have  you  any  paupers  ? — Yes,  1 have  about  forty  in  a distinct 
establishment,  forming  part  of  the  100. 

At  what  price  per  head  ? — From  twelve  to  fourteen  shillings 
per  week. 

Can  all  your  patients  help  themselves  to  water  to  drink,  or  do 

they  depend  upon  your  servants,  for  the  water  they  may  want  ? 

I pay  that  attention,  that  I never  leave  the  Asylum  myself,  and 
they  are  constantly  supplied  ; whenever  they  want  water,  they 
ring  the  bell,  and  the  servants  go  over  for  it : they  are  never 
denied.  I go  through  the  house  every  day,  and  they  make  com- 
plaints to  me  of  any  thing  they  think  improper ; they  complain 
whenever  a servant  attempts  or  threatens  violence,  and  even 
sometimes  when  they  are  spoken  cross  to.  ' 

During  one  year,  forty-two  patients  were  admitted  ; how  many 
were  cured  ? — Twenty-two  ; and  seven  convalescent,  in  the  same 
year. 

Have  you  had  any  of  those  persons  who  were  discharged  cured, 
last  year,  returned  upon  you  this  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I had  but  one  returned. 

It  is  a circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence? — Yes,  it  is;  and 
next  year  it  may  happen  more  frequently. 

On  what  authority  do  you  receive  patients  into  your  house  ? — 
I have  formed  a certificate  with  a double  security,  one  from  the 
relations,  and  one  from  the  physician,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

Form  of  the  CERTIFICATE  necessary  to  be  signed  by 
one  or  more  of  the  Relatives  of  every  patient  (excepting 
paupers),  before  their  admission  into  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Laverstock,  near  Salisbury. 

" From  repeated  observation,  I have  every  reason  to  believe, 

“ that  in  the  county  of 
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te  labours  under  mental  derangement ; I therefore,  with 

“ the  advice  and  opinion  of  whose  Certificate  is 

“ annexed,  recommend  to  be  placed  under 

“ your  care,  to  effect  a cure,  if  possible,  in  your  Lunatic 
u Asylum,  at  Laverstock.” 

“ Signed  by 

u Dated 


Physician's  or  Apothecary’s  Certificate. 

“ I do  hereby  certify  and  declare,  That 

of  is  afflicted  with  insanity,  and  is 

“ a proper  object  to  be  admitted  into  your  house,  at  Laver- 
“ stock,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  as  a Lunatic,  such  house 
“ being  duly  licensed  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics.”  “ Given 
u under  my  hand  and  seal  this  day  of 

“ Witness 


(Signed) 
QUERIES  to  be 


^SealT^ 


Answered. 


“ The  age  of  the  patient, 

How  long  afflicted, 

The  probable  cause  of  derangement, 

If  hereditary, 

If  any  lucid  intervals,  and  of  what  duration. 

The  method  used  for  recovery, 

Habits  of  life, 

Religion, 

Education, 

General  health. 

If  ever  admitted  into  any  Lunatic  Asylum  before.” 

Upon  this  certificate  I received  a patient ; this  certificate  was 
brought  by  one  of  the  relatives. 

[The  Witness  delivered  it  in,  and  it  was  read,  as  follows:'] 

“ Hey  Broadway  A Potcarey  of  Gillingham  Certefy  that 
“ Mr.  James  Burt  Misfortin  hapened  by  a Plow  in  the*  Hed 
“ which  is  the  Ocaisim  of  his  Ellness  & By  the  Rising  and 
“ Falling  of  the  Blood  And  I think  A Blister  and  Bleeding 
“ and  meddeson  Will  be  A Very  Great  thing  But  Mr.  Jama 
u Burt  wold  not  A Gree  to  be  Don  at  Home 

“ March  21,  1809*  “ Hay,  Broadway.” 

Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  the  person  who  signed 
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that  ? — No  ; I recollect  asking  the  daughter  who  it  was ; and  she 
said,  he  kept  a druggist’s  shop  in  the  parish,  and  occasionally 
attended  the  poor  people  in  the  village. 

Was  it  upon  the  authority  of  this  certificate  you  received  the 
patient  ? — I should  not  have  conceived  it  necessary,  from  the 
man  s circumstances,  to  have  had  a certificate ; at  the  same  time, 
I cannot  measure  a man’s  abilities  by  his  spelling  or  writing ; I 
should  have  taken  the  certificate,  and  made  a complaint  of  ft,’  as 
J did,  the  first  time  there  was  a meeting  of  the  magistrates,  and 
Doctor  Fowler  ; that  1 thought  it  an  improper  thing,  that  a man 
capable  of  sending  such  an  instrument,  should  be  authorized  with 
the  power. 

When  you  state,  that  from  the  situation  of  the  person,  you 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  require  a certificate,  do 
you  mean,  that  from  the  visible  state  of  derangement  he  was  in, 
you  would  have  taken  him  into  your  house,  as  you  would  any  one 
else  brought  there  in  such  a situation  ? — Certainly ; he  laboured 
under  derangement  at  the  time  he  wa3  brought,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  excess  ; and  I conceived  it  a temporary  thing, 
which  it  proved  to  be,  and  I gave  hini  a little  cooling  medicine’ 
and  sent  him  home  in  a short  time,  probably  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  requiring  me  to  make  my 
return,  which  is  ten  days. 

Did  you  examine  the  provisions  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rose,  last  year? — l did  minutely  at  the  time. 

Do  you  consider  any  of  them  as  liable  to  be  injurious  to  pri- 
vate establishments  ? — I conceive  particularly  so. 

In  what  manner  ? — I understood  there  was  a stipend  required, 
according  to  the  number  of  patients,  rich  or  poor  ; I recollect 
perfectly,  one  of  my  objections  was,  it  was  hard  the  parish  should 
be  taxed  for  those  who  paid  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a week, 
the  same  as  those  who  paid  three  or  four  guineas  ; that  it  was  a 
tax  upon  the  parish,  in  fact,  a tax  on  the  consumer. 

The  Rill  pioposed  to  enact  the  erection  of  a pump  in  every 
airing  and  exercising  yard,  would  not  that  erection  contribute 
much  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  patients  ? — I cannot  con- 
ceive in  what  manner ; there  are  certain  times,  both  in  women 
and  men,  when  they  might  labour  under  bodily  complaints,  when 
die  free  access  to  a pump  might  not  be  prudent. 

Are  there  any  cases  in  which  you  would  allow  free  exercise, 
and  yet  prevent  their  taking  the  quantity  of  water  they  desired  ? — 
Yes,  in  many  cases  where  foot-exercise  was  important. 

You  have  stated,  that  your  servants  procure  water  for  your 
patients  whenever  they  desire  it  ? — 'Whenever  it  is  proper,  of 
course ; I speak  in  a qualified  sense ; sometimes  they  are  taking 
medicines,  and  the  free  access  to  water,  might  be  the  death  of  the 
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patient,  or  at  all  events  it  might  counteract  the  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine ; the  servants  know  when  they  are  taking  medicines,  and 
when  it  is  from  any  cause  imprudent. 

You  believe  that  a free  access  to  water  from  every  patient  in  a 
Lunatic  establishment,  might,  under  particular  circumstances,  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  patient  ' They  are  sometimes 

induced  to  take  strong  and  violent  exercise,  and  which  indeed 
may  be  conducive  to  their  restoration,  yet  under  such  exercise,  an 
uncontrolled  access  to  water  may  be  highly  improper. 

In  the  practice  you  have  had  of  this  disease,  do  you  find  the 
patients  are  particularly  sensible  to  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
keepers,  and  equally  sensible  to  their  kindness  r — In  both  cases, 
particularly. 

Of  course  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  you,  to  have  those  per- 
sons about  them,  whose  gentleness  and  kindness  of  manner,  will 
win  the  confidence,  and  sooth  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  patient  ? 
— That  is  my  study,  to  have  pet  sons  about  them,  who  will,  by 
their  softness  of  manners,  and  good  temper,  and  good  disposition, 
allay  their  disease,  or  at  least,  not  aggravate  it.  I am  not  only 
particular  in  the  selection  of  my  servants,  but  invariably  discharge 
them,  however  valuable  in  other  respects,  if  I detect  any  act  of 
violence  exercised  towards  the  patients. 

The  Committee  is  to  understand,  that  as  little  restraint  as  pos- 
sible, is  the  leading  principle  of  your  establishment? — Yes;  out 
of  100  patients,  I have  seldom  had  more  than  two  or  three  under 
personal  restraint ; they  are  generally  brought  to  me  with  shackles 
upon  them ; I invariably  make  it  a rule  to  take  their  fetters  off, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  them. 

Neither  irons  nor  strait- waistcoat  ? — Without  any  sort  of  con- 
finement. 

t Do  you  recollect  a woman  being  sent  to  you  from  Christ- 
church, within  this  twelvemonth,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
parish  workhouse  under  strong  restraint,  and  was  in  irons  when 
she  arrived  at  your  house  ? — She  was  under  strong  confinement 
when  brought  to  my  house  ; I cannot  say  whether  by  cords  or 
chains,  but  her  hands  and  feet  were  confined  ; since  that  time  she 
has  had  no  personal  restraint,  further  than  being  kept  in  her  room, 
and  has  assisted  in  the  house  occasionally. 

In  the  classification  of  persons  confined  in  your  establishment, 
is  especial  care  taken  to  place  those  who  are  noisy  in  a distinct 
part  of  the  building  from  those  who  are  tranquil  ? — There  is  ; so 
that  those  who  are  quiet,  cannot  be  disturbed  by  those  that  are 
noisy. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  separation  of  the  noisy  from  the 
quiet  patieuts,  is  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  latter  patients  ? 
—-Certainly. 
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Are  your  patients  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise  ? A 

great  deal  of  exercise;  I think  it  necessary  to  health  ; I was  led  ' 
to  this  remark, ^J)y  observing  a few  years  ago,  that  my  pauper 
patients  recovered  in  a greater  number,  than  those  in  a better 
situation  in  life,  which  1 attributed  to  their  being  employed  in  my 
garden,  in  working,  digging,  &c. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  employment  of  the  body  contributes 

in  a great  degree  to  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  mind  ? 

It  is.  * 

Is  it  your  practice  to  allow  patients  of  all  descriptions,  the 
more  opulent  as  well  as  the  paupers,  to  work  and  employ  them- 
selves in  your  garden?  — I allow  them  to  work  if  they  should  be 
so  inclined  ; but  as  I could  not  enforce  that  upon  my  superior 
patients,  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  congenial  with  it,  I substi- 
tuted amusements  to  supply  its  place  ; such  as  bowling  greens, 
cricket,  billiards,  and  all  the  different  amusements  which  act  upon 
the  mind,  and  keep  the  body  in  exercise ; and  then  I found  a 
corresponding  good  attend  the  superior  patients,  as  well  as  the 
others. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  practice,  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  your  own  establishment,  might  be  as  successfully 
adopted  throughout  the  different  public  establishments  ?— That  is 
my  idea ; I do  think  so  ; I think  they  cannot  be  perfect  in  their 
treatment  without  it ; I can  give  a very  strong  case  of  a patient  I 
had  from  St.  Luke’s;  he  was  a man  of  opulence,  sent  there  as  a 
pauper,  (and  of  course  some  other  precluded  from  the  advantages 
of  the  Institution)  he  came  to  me  afterwards  as  a gentleman,  with 
no  increase  of  property  : this  man  came  to  me  a most  miserable 
object  from  St.  Luke’s,  after  having  been  there  a twelvemonth, 
and  discharged  as  incurable ; he  was  so  bad,  that  he  had  lost 
nearly  the  use  of  his  limbs  ; he  walked  upon  his  toes  ; he  could 
scarcely  get  from  the  coach  to  my  house  ; the  muscles  of  his  le^s 
were  contracted ; he  was  so  nasty  in  himself,  that  he  ate  his  own 
faeces,  and  would  his  own  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented ; 
he  toie  it  immediately  as  he  came  to  me;  I tried  to  put  him  into 
a 100m  where  he  could  do  no  mischief  to  himself,  or  any  one  else, 
but  took  oft  every  restraint  ; I found  him  within  a few  days 
somewhat  more,  composed ; some  little  time  afterwards  he  be- 
came so  bad  again,  I was  obliged  to  use  some  restraint,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  eating  his  own  faeces;  from  having  a man  attending 
him  two  or  three  times  every  day  to  the  privy,  his  disposition  to 
filth  was  lessened ; by  attending  to  his  bowels,  and  keeping  him 
strongly  exercised  in  the  garden  and  the  fields,  I found  him  gain- 
ing strength  daily  ; within  six  weeks,  capable  of  playing  bowls ; 
and  I sent  him  home  perfectly  restored  in  four  months,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a coach  proprietor  for  three  years  after- 
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wards,  and  called  upon  me  many  times  in  his  gig,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  attention  to  him. 

What  extent  of  ground  have  you  round  your  establishment  ? — 
I have  nine  acres  of  pleasure  gound,  for  my  superior  patients,  and 
from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  for  the  paupers. 

Is  there  not  a mound  within  your  grounds,  from  which  the 
patients  can  observe  what  passes  in  the  public  road,  at  a small 
distance,  without  being  themselves  the  subjects  of  observation  ? — 
There  is.  • 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  sight  of  the  country,  and  objects 
passing  by  on  the  road,  contribute  not  only  to  the  ainusement  of 
Lunatics,  but  aids  in  no  small  degree  their  restoration  ? — I think 
so  very  much,  and  consider  myself  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
such  advantage  at  my  Asylum  ; I have  established  carriages  and 
horses,  so  diat  my  patients  may  enjoy  every  comfort  they  can  at 
their  own  houses  ; I have  had  patients  remain  with  me  by  choice, 
after  they  have  been  recovered  ; I have  at  this  time  under  my 
care,  some  who  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  mv  care. 

Do  you  not  consider  the  practice  of  leaving  the  men’s  beds 
open  in  the  morning,  till  they  are  used  at  night,  is  desirable  ? — I 
think  it  is  a very  good  thing ; but  our  rooms  are  well  ventilated, 
and  the  windows  thrown  open;  and  I have  my  rooms  white- 
washed once  in  every  month  or  six  weeks. 


Mercurii,  10°  die  Mali,  IS  15. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

He  nry  Alexander,  Eso.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  your  situation? — I am  resident  at  Ipswich,  and  am 
a banker. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  treatment  of 
insane  persons  in  parish  workhouses  any  where? — In  some  small 
degree  ; l think  l have  visited  seven  and  forty  workhouses ; but 
in  going  round,  in  only  nine  instances  have  I met  with  any  of 
those  unhappy  people ; and  perhaps  in  only  three  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mention  particularly,  the  others  rather  generally. 
In  the  forty-seven  I visited,  I think  there  were  only  four,  where 
there  was  any  accommodation  at  all  for  the  reception  of  such 
persons,  and  in  three  only,  where  there  was  any  suitable  accom- 
modation ; the  houses  I visited  were  chiefly  in  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Somersetshire,  and  some  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilts,  and  some 
in  the  isle  of  Wight. 

When  you  say  that  there  were  only  three  that  had  particular 
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accommodation,  you  mean  three,  where  the  insane  paupers  were 
separated  from  the  other  paupers? — Yes;  the  fourth  [ considered 
such  a very  unsuitable  place,  that  it  should  hardly  be  reckoned 
with  the  others,  as  considering  that  a place  was  provided  for 
them. 

When  you  say  places  provided,  you  mean  places  separated  from 
the  other  paupers  ? — Only  four. 

What  were  your  observations  ?— In  the  three  I have  just  alluded 
to,  one  is  in  the  city  ot  Bristol ; they  had  a very  large  number  of 
insane  poor  in  that  house. 

Is  that  tor  the  whole  city,  or  for  a particular  parish  ? — For  the 
whole  city,  it  is  now  incorporated  in  one  ; when  I was  there, 
about  a year  and  three  quarters  since,  the  number  of  insane  poor 
was  two  and  twenty,  I think. 

Can  you  state  the  whole  number  of  paupers  in  the  house  at 
the  same  time? — I cannot  say  that  at  present;  I cannot  find  the 
memorandum  in  that  case. 

By  poor,  do  you  mean  paupers'  ? — Yes. 

Such  poor  as  were  detained  there  at  the  expense  of  their 
parish  ? — Yes,  entirely  I think  ; there  were  eighteen  that  appeared 
Co  be  comfortably  provided  for,  in  a large  good  room,  and  there 
was  a female  to  attend  them  ; and  it  was  rather  a remarkable 
thing  that  the  whole  ot  these,  I think,  without  any  exception, 
were  females  ; one  or  two  of  them  was  in  bed,  and  one  was 
under  restraint,  and  confined  there  : it  appeared  to  be  rather  a 
case  of  necessity. 

Was  she  furious? — She  appeared  quiet  when  we  were  there; 
but  they  told  us  she  was  frequently  very  violent  indeed. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  restraint? — Nothing  more  than 
two  cords  that  w ent  across  the  bed  ; nothing  more  than  that. 

W ere  the  others  noisy  ? — No,  I think  they  appeared  to  be  in 
good  order  ; there  were  four  others  that  were  confined  in  cells,  I 
may  say  under  ground,  that  were  considered  incurables ; and  as 
such,  were  set  aside  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  their  existence 
in  a sad  way. 

Under  w hat  restraint  w'ere  they  ? — They  were  each  confined  in 
wooden  cells;  one  was  a woman  entirely  naked,  she  had  plenty 
of  clean  straw- : they  appeared  to  have  been  provided  that  morn- 
ing w ith  clean  straw. 

Did  they  know  of  your  coming? — No. 

Had  she  any  blankets? — No,  nothing  but  straw ; she  had  no 
covering  at  all  : it  appeared  in  some  respects  an  unwholesome 
place,  but  there  was  as  much  cleanliness  as  we  could  look  for. 

Were  they  cleanly  in  their  persons? — They  appeared  so;  but 
this  room  was  so  dark,  we  w-ere  not  able  to  judge. 

Y 
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Was  there  no  window  in  the  ceils  ? — I think  there  were  small 
bars  which  admitted  some  little  light. 

What  do  you  mean  by  wooden  cells ; a wooden  cage,  or  par- 
titioned off  ? — They  were  partitioned  off. 

What  was  the  size  of  them  ? — I did  not  measure  them,  but 
I apprehend  they  might  be  about  four  feet  wide,  and  the  depth 
I can  hardly  tell,  but  not  exceeding  six  or  seven  feet. 

For  each  patient  ? — For  each  patient : they  were  divided  more 
like  pig-styes  than  any  thing  else.  I have,  in  one  or  two  houses, 
seen  these  places  of  confinement,  though  I hardly  know  how  to 
describe  them ; they  are  very  strong  cells. 

But  inconveniently  small? — I apprehend  there  is  room  for 
them  to  lie  out  at  length,  and  little  more  than  that.  There 
was  one  thing  I considered  extremely  improper  with  regard  to 
that  house ; there  was  a sailor  who  had  misconducted  himself 
with  regard  to  the  matron,  and  he  was  confined  in  this  place, 
locked  up. 

In  one  of  the  cells? — No:  before  the  cells  there  is  a passage, 
and  he  was  confined  in  that. 

Was  he  in  irons? — No : he  was  only  locked  in. 

Had  he  free  access  to  the  women’s  cells  ? — They  were  locked, 
but  there  was  an  opening  in  the  door  to  let  in  air  and  light. 

Had  each  of  those  cells  such  windows  as  you  describe? — 
Yes. 

There  was  a great  want  of  light  ? — There  was  very  little  light 
indeed : I did  not  consider  that  they  had  been  rigorous  towards 
this  sailor,  but  it  seemed  very  unsuitable  that  he  should  be  con- 
fined there  w ith  four  females,  one  of  them  perfectly  naked. 

But  their  doors  were  locked? — Yes. 

Then  he  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  them  ? — No,  he  had 
not ; but  they  were  quite  exposed  to  view. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  other 
house  you  visited  ? — The  next  I have  to  mention,  is  at  Leskeard, 
in  Cornwall. 

Did  you  enquire  whether  there  was  any  other  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Bristol  ? — I saw  no  other ; and  it  does  not  occur  to 
me,  at  the  present  time,  that  there  is  one ; but  at  the  time  I 
was  there,  my  object  w<as  not  confined  to  Lunatics  in  parti- 
cular, but  to  workhouses  in  general ; we  always  enquired  whether 
they  had  any  Lunatics  confined,  and  made  a point  of  seeing 
them. 

And  you  concluded  those  w'ere  all  the  pauper  Lunatics  of  the 
city  of  Bristol  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  At  Leskeard  there  were 
two  women  confined. 

In  a fit  place  for  them? — Very  far  from  it:  indeed  I hardly 
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know  what  to  term  the  places,  but  they  were  no  better  than 
dungeons. 

Were  they  mider  ground? — No;  they  were  buildings,  but  they 
were  very  damp  and  very  low.  In  one  of  them  there  was  no 
light  admitted  through  the  door ; neither  light  nor  air.  Both  of 
them  were  chained  down  to  the  damp  stone  floor,  and  one  of  them 
had  only  a little  dirty  straw,  which  appeared  to  have  been  there 
for  many  w'eeks. 

No  bed-place  at  all,  but  sleeping  on  the  stone  floor  to  which 
she  was  chained? — Yes:  the  chain  was  a long  one,  and  fastened 
to  the  centre,  and  admitted  of  her  just  coming  outside,  where 
she  sat.  1 

Was  she  violent? — By  no  means;  she  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
harmless.  I would  just  mention  her  case : we  felt  much  inte- 
rested in  her  situation,  and  w^e  enquired  the  reason  of  her  con- 
finement of  the  mistress  of  the  workhouse;  aud  it  appeared 
she  had  been  confined  many  months,  both  winter  and  summer  * 
and  the  only  cause  they  assigned  was,  that  she  w as  troublesome  • 
they  could  not  keep  her  within ; she  was  roving  about  the 
country,  and  they  had  had  complaints  lodged  against  her  from 
different  persons. 

Not  of  any  act  of  violence? — Not  at  all,  w'e  enquired  parti- 
cularly, and  they  gave  us  no  other  reason  than  her  being  trouble- 
some. We  asked  if  she  was  allowed  water  to  wash  herself,  and 
we  found  she  was  not ; it  w as  of  no  use  to  her,  the  mistress  said. 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  else  particular  as  to  her ; 
but  the  whole  place  was  very  filthy. 

Filled  with  excrements,  and  very  offensive  ? — Yes ; not  her 
cell  particularly.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  the  fowls  and  chickens 
were  kept  in  the  pantry  where  they  kept  the  food  for  the  poor. 
Part  of  the  poor  had  an  allowance  from  their  parish,  and 
provided  their  own  food;  those  that  were  incapable,  such  as 
children  and  infirm  persons,  were  farmed  by  the  governor  and 
governess. 

Do  you  know  at  what  rate?— I have  not  the  memorandum  of 
that ; it  was  very  low.  I know  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion, that,  where  I have  enquired,  in  different  places,  the  cost 
of  providing  for  the  poor,  it  amounts  to  four  or  five  shillings,  and, 
in  one  case,  from  four  to  five  shillings  and  three-halfpence  a week ; 
that  is  at  Plymouth,  where  they  are  provided  for. 

With  respect  lo  this  woman  whom  you  found  chained  to  the 
floor,  you  probably  were  led  into  conversation  with  her ; did  she 
tell  you  the  wants  she  felt  there? — Not  at  all,  she  appeared  ip- 
capable,  the  mind  appeared  gone  very  much ; she  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  and  it  appeared,  I think,  that  about  seven 
years  before  she  was  a very  respectable  maid-servant,  who  lived 
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in  various  reputable  families  there,  and  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a young  man  who  left  Leskeard  and  went  to  reside  at  Ply- 
mouth Dock,  and  not  hearing  from  him,  she  went  over,  and 
found  he  was  about  to  be  married  the  next  day  to  another  person, 
and  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  mind,  that  she  has  been 
deranged  ever  since.  A friend  was  with  me,  who,  though  not 
professionally  a medical  man,  lias  attended  a good  deal  to  the 
wants  of  his  poor  neighbours  about  him,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
at  all  she  might  have  been  restored  if  proper  means  had  been 
used. 

Did  she  appear  in  a bad  state  of  health,  independent  of  the 
loss  of  reason  ? — She  was  extremely  dejected  and  very  much  ema- 
ciated, but  l attributed  it  to  not  having  sufficient  nutriment.  We 
examined  the  provision,  which  was  very  poor. 

She  was  not  allowed  water  to  wash  herself? — No. 

Did  you  ask  whether  she  had  enough  to  drink  of  water  ? — We 
did  not  ask  that  question ; we  put  it  as  a question,  whether  she 
had  water  or  not;  and  they  said,  No,  she  made  no  use  of  it: 
the  other  woman  was  confined  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  stone 
floor,  chained ; but  there  was  a window  in  the  cell,  and  she  had 
a bed  that,  I think,  rested  upon  the  floor,  I do  not  think  there 
was  any  bedstead.  She  kept  the  place  particularly  neat;  her 
greatest  complaint  was,  that  she  had  nothing  to  do ; but  she 
shewed  us  several  places  in  her  arms,  which  she  said  arose  from 
the  children  throwing  stones  at  her,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
do,  and  insult  her  very  much. 

The  children  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  quiet? — She  was  very  loquacious,  but,  in  other 
respects,  appeared  very  quiet ; they  said  she  had  been  a very  in- 
dustrious woman,  but  that  she  was  high  at  times. 

I?y  high,  they  meant  troublesome  ? — Yes. 

But  not  outrageous  ? — I think  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  she  was  very  troublesome ; we  did  not  discover  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  justify  her  being  chained  down,  either  from 
her  appearance,  or  from  conversation  with  the  mistress;  and 
with  regard  to  the  other,  they  said  directly  that  she  was  not 
high. 

There  was  nothing  in  your  conversation  with  them  that  led 
you  to  believe  there  was  any  thing  to  justify  their  being  chained 
down  ? — Certainly  not ; it  may  be  satisfactory  to  knowr,  that,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  to  two  or  three  principal 
persons  in  the  town,  they  sent  down  immediately  to  ascertain 
the  situation  of  these  two  persons,  in  consequence  of  our  repre- 
sentation , and  that  [ have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  this  woman,  in  particular,  has  been  liberated  from  her 
confinement.  There  certainly  was  a great  want  of  attention  on 
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the  part  of  some  persons  in  the  town.  There  w'as  a small  charity 
school  upon  the  new  plan,  and  the  ladies  of  the  committee,  who 
frequently  inspected  the  school,  had  to  pass  by  the  door  of  this 
poor  creature,  and  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  their 
attention ; and  she  must  have  been  daily  an  object  of  their  ob- 
servation. 

By  liberated,  you  mean  that  her  chains  were  taken  from  her  ? 
— She  has  been  removed  out  of  this  dungeon  entirely. 

But  still  confined  within  the  walls  ?• — 1 rather  think  she  goes 
about  the  house  with  the  children.  Another  house  I visited,  was 
at  Tavistock  : with  regard  to  that,  I am  sorry  my  information 
will  not  be  altogether  satisfactory,  as  we  did  not  see  the  Insane 
poor  themselves  : we  went  to  visit  the  house,  in  which  sixty  poor 
persons  were  confined  ; and  after  going  through  the  house,  the 
situation  of  which  was  dreadful,  indeed  I could  not  stand  up  at 
all  in  some  of  the  lower  rooms ; the  rooms  were  very  small, 
and  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms,  seventeen,  persons  slept ; one  man 
and  his  wife  slept  in  the  room  w ith  fifteen  other  people. 

Were  there  any  Insane  persons  in  that  workhouse? — There 
were  three  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  see.  We  enquired 
*f  there  were  any  Insane  persons ; and,  upon  expressing  a 
desire  to  see  them,  we  were  at  first  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  place  was  not  fit  for  us  to  go  into ; but  we  persisted 
in  our  intreaties  to  see  them,  and  went  up  the  yard,  where 
we  understood  the  cells  were,  and  upon  entering  them,  we 
found  that  the  inmates  had  been  removed  ; there  were  three  of 
them. 

They  had  been  removed  out  ?— They  had  been  removed  out 
that  morning. 

For  what  purpose  ? — The  cells  had  been  washed  and  cleaned 
out. 

Who  refused  you  ? — The  master  of  the  house.  He  did  it  not 
in  a peremptory  manner  at  all,  but  told  us  it  was  unfit  for  us  to 
go,  and  indeed  w-e  found  it  so. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  cells  ? — I never  smelt  such  a stench 
in  my  life,  and  it  was  so  bad,  that  a friend,  who  went  with  me, 
said  he  could  not  enter  the  other.  After  having  entered  one, 
I said,  I would  go  into  the  other;  that  if  they  could  survive 
there  the  night  through,  I could  at  least  inspect  them. 

There  were  three  cells  ? — Yes  : the  cells  themselves  w7ere  not 
small ; there  were  bedsteads  which  were  completely  rotten  with 
filth  ; they  were  more  like  hand-barrows. 

Were  there  any  bed-clothes  ? — There  were  none  at  that  time. 
I think  there  was  straw7,  but  no  bed-clothes ; 1 cannot  say  that 
they  never  had  any  bed-clothes. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  did  this  visit  take  place  ? — I think 
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it  was  in  July;  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
in  the  year  1813.  The  stench  was  so  great  I felt  almost  suffo- 
cated; and,  for  hours  after,  if  I ate  any  thing,  I still  retained 
the  same  smell;  I could  nut  get  rid  of  it;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  cells  had  been  washed  out  that  morning, 
and  the  doors  had  been  opened  some  hours  previous. 

Did  they  know  you  were  coming  there? — No,  they  did  not 
at  all  know  it ; we  generally  took  care  to  see  them  as  they  were. 
There  was  no  window,  but  a small  hole  cut  in  the  door.  I 
really  do  not  believe  I could  have  survived  an  hour,  scarcely, 
in  one  of  those  places ; it  was  a most  suffocating  dreadful 
smell. 

Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  room  where  the  seventeen  people 
slept  ? — The  room  was  small,  but  it  was  rather  lofty,  because  it 
went  up  to  the  roof.  There  are  no  other  houses  that  I have  to 
mention,  particularly,  in  which  Insane  poor  were  confined. 

Did  you  find  any  other  houses  where  there  w'ere  any  Insane 
inhabitants  at  all  ?-— Yes,  in  six  other  places,  but  there  was  no 
separate  place  of  confinement  for  them. 

Did  they  appear  to  be  well  treated  in  those  six  other  places? 
— I think  we  saw  no  exception  at  all  to  good  treatment. 

Were  they  under  restraint  of  any  sort,  in  those  six  other 
places? — In  one  only.  In  several  cases  they  were  extremely 
troublesome,  very  noisy ; they  were  kept  with  the  other  poor, 
and  constantly  walking  about,  and  making  great  noise. 

And  disturbing  the  other  poor?  -Yes:  it  was  extremely 
troublesome  to  us  the  very  little  time  we  were  there;  we 
could  hardly  get  them  away  from  us.  At  Kingsbridge  there 
were  two. 

They  were  mixed  with  the  other  paupers,  and  were  extremely 
troublesome  to  them  ? — They  w'ere  certainly.  There  were  but 
few-  poor  at  Kingsbridge.  There  are  two  other  cases  of  idiots ; 

I do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  them ; one 
at  Falmouth,  and  another  at  Teignmouth. 

Were  they  in  any  separate  confinement? — No;  they  were 
mixed  with  the  other  paupers  pretty  much. 

Were  they  troublesome  to  the  other  paupers? — Not  mate- 
rially, I think ; but  they  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  fit  objects 
to  be  exposed  with  the  others.  'ITiere  was  something  extremely 
disgusting  and  hardly  human  in  the  appearance  of  them  ; they 
had  each  of  them  only  a very  thin  gown  on. 

Men  or  women? — Both  of  them  men;  and  they  were  per- 
fectly indecent,  indeed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  person  at 
Teignmouth.  I have  no  other  cases  to  mention  of  insanity. 
The  state  of  some  of  the  other  w'orkhouses  was  dreadful,  parti- 
cularly oue  at  Modbury  in  Devonshire;  there  were  sixty  old 
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persons,  thirteen  of  whom  were  in  one  room,  with  a small  case- 
ment at  the  end  of  it ; some  of  the  provisions  were  kept  in  the 
same  room,  which  consisted  of  sour  bad  barley  bread  ; we  tasted 
some  ot  that  bread,  which  was  most  unpalatable.  The  passage 
to  the  room  was  open  to  the  weather  in  many  places.  The  poor 
complained  heavily  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  some  of  them  expressed  a wish  tor  death  5 it  w'as  a sleeping- 
room  as  well  as  a general  keeping-room ; they  were  in  this  room 
day  and  night. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  other  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  paupers  was  ? — We  saw  no  other  provision.  There 
was  a house  where  the  poor  were  somewhat  similarly  situated, 
at  St.  Clements  near  Truro  5 the  poor  were  allowed  half-a-crown 
a week. 

How  many  people  might  there  be  in  that  house?— I think 
there  were  thirteen  persons  ; but  it  was  divided  into  separate 
rooms,  and  in  one  room  there  were  five  aged  persons ; they  were 
all  aged  poor,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves even  to  water,  and  their  food  consisted  entirely  , of  barley 
bread,  of  a similar  description  to  what  I have  just  represented  j 
we  tasted  it  in  both  cases. 

Did  you  happen  to  hear  whether,  in  either  or  both  of  those 
places,  the  poor  were  farmed  within  those  buildings ; and  at 
what  price? — At  the  one  at  Modbury  they  were  not  farmed,  it 
was  under  the  management  of  the  overseers ; the  other  people 
were  allowed  half  a crown  a week,  and  this  house  to  live  in, 
they  supplied  themselves.  Of  the  houses  we  visited,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them  we  had  very  much  to  complain  of  the  inattention  of 
the  overseers ; in  many  places  they  did  not  visit  more  than  once 
in  seven  months. 

That  you  learned  from  the  paupers  themselves? — Not  only 
from  the  paupers  themselves,  but  from  the  governors,  or  from 
the  mistresses  of  the  houses ; it  is  a general  complaint. 

Are  there  are  any  insane  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  ? 
— None  in  the  workhouses ; several  have  been  sent  to  the  Norwich 
Bethlem.  I do  not  remember  a single  instance  of  an  Insane 
pauper  at  Ipswich. 

It  is  the  custom  to  send  them  to  Norwich  ? — When  they  can 
get  admission  for  them. 
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Jounce,  22”  die  Maxi,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  Robert  Seymour,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  de- 
livered in  the  following  Statement. 

“ I AM  a Director  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary- 
“ le-bone,  and  in  the  practice  of  visiting  the  insane  poor  of  that 
11  parish  at  Mr.  VVarburtons  Bethnal  Green.  I very  frequently 
“ see  them  ; and  it  is  due  to  the  servants,  who  have  the  care  of 
“ those  unfortunate  persons,  to  say,  that  they  are  in  a state,  as 
“ little  uncomfortable,  as  the  humane  and  tender  attention  of 
“ such  servants  can  make  them  : But  the  house  having  been  built 
“ for  the  use  of  a private  family,  as  houses  of  a like  nature 
“ have  generally  been,  is  very  unfit  lor  the  great  number  of  per- 
“ sons  it  now  contains  ; the  ceilings  are  extremely  low,  the  beds 
“ are  so  closely  stowed  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other, 
“ and  the  airing  or  exercising  grounds  are  most  inconveniently 
“ small.  When  first  I visited  this  house,  I thought  I could  see 
“ that  the  water  supplied  to  the  patients,  by  the  servants  of  the 
“ house,  was  not  in  quality  and  quantity  always  what  it  should 
“ be.  I therefore  recommended  to  Mr.  Wir burton,  to  fix  a 
“ pump  in  each  airing-yard,  which  he  most  obligingly  and  rea- 
“ dily  did  ; and  these  pumps  have  not  only  much  contributed  to 
“ the  health  and  comfort  of  all  the  patients,  but  also  to  their 
“ amusement.  I wish  I could  also  now  prevail  on  Mr.  W.  to 
il  extend  and  enlarge  the  airing-grounds  of  his  several  houses ; 
“ the  sacrifice  of  ground  would  be  very  small  on  his  part,  and 
“ the  substantial  benefit  the  enlargement  would  render  to  the 
“ numerous  patients  lie  has  under  Ins  care,  would  in  my  mind 
“ be  incalculable.  Die  present  airing-yard  now  used  by  the 
l<  women  at  Bethnal  Green,  is  n,iost  shamefully  small  and  close. 
“ ^ has  always  appeared  to  me,  in  the  Madhouses  I have  seen, 
“ that  the  keepers  were  too  few,  and  that  the  fewness  of  them 
“ subjected  the  patients  to  much  restraint,  which  would  beavoid- 
“ ed,  were  the  keepers  more  numerous. 

“ *1  he  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  is  in  the  excellent  practice  of 
“ visiting,  by  its  medical  staff,  its  insane  poor  every  month. 
“ I he  staff  consists  of  an  eminent  physician,  a surgeon  and  apo- 
“ thecary,  who,  after  their  visitation,  make  to  the  Directors  of 
“ the  Poor  a Report*  m writing,  of  the  state  of  every  pauper 
“ they  have  seen,  as  well  as  ol  his  provisions  and  bed.  1 wish, 


Vide  the  accompanying  form  of  Report. 
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“ for  the  most  obvious  reasons,  that  such  reports  could  shew 
“ that  the  male  patients  sleep  singly.  / 

“ Every  body  who  is  connected  with  parochial  workhouses 
“ must  have  learnt,  that  the  practice  of  putting  male  paupers 
“ into  one  bed,  frequently  leads  to  the  most  abominable  conse- 
“ qucnces. 

“ This  detail  I give,  in  the  hope  of  other  parishes  adopting  the 
“ practice  of  Mary-le-bone.  Of  other  parishes,  it  is  the  miser- 
“ able  policy  to  keep  the  poor,  when  Insane,  in  their  work- 
“ houses ; in  which,  the  parishes  not  having  proper  places  for 
“ securing  these  unfortunate  persons , they  are  kept  in  strait- 
“ waistcoats,  or  in  more  painful  durance,  wdiich  greatly  increases 
“ irritation,  and  retards  their  cure ; at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
“ mischievous  annoyance  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  work- 
“ house.* 

“ The  ordinary  maintenance  of  a pauper  in  the  parish  of 
“ Mary-le-bone  costs  this  parish  about  seven  shillings  weekly, 
“ and  in  a state  of  Lunacy  ten  shillings;  and  to  the  paltry  dif- 
“ ference  between  the  two  sums,  are  the  chance  of  recovery  and 
“ comfort  of  half  the  Insane  poor  of  England  completely  sa- 
“ criticed. 

“ Under  this  conviction,  I would  strongly  recommend  that  a 
“ clause  be  inserted  in  our  intended  Bill,  empowering  all  Ma- 
“ gistrates  to  cause  the  Lunatics  to  be  removed  from  their  re- 
“ spective  Workhouses  to  the  Licensed  Madhouses,  at  the  charge 
“ of  the  respective  parishes. 

“ I am,  on  much  observation,  decidedly  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
“ Haslam,  that  manacles  are  a milder  instrument  of  restraint 
“ than  a strait-waistcoat,  which  is  more  heating,  and  less  favour- 
“ able  to  health  ; but  I think  that  a strap,  of  whatever  material, 
“ from  behind  the  shoulders,  confining  the  upper  joints  of  the 
“ arms  of  a patient,  would  be  highly  preferable  to  both,  by  ren- 
“ dering  the  hands  of  such  patients  more  useful  to  him  in  all 
“ calls  of  nature. 

“ I,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  repeatedly  saw  Norris,  the 
“ Maniac,  in  his  cell  at  Belhlem,  when  1 always  found  him  fas- 
“ tened  by  a very  strong  iron  collar  to  his  bedstead,  and  chained 
“ by  the  leg  to  the  bedstead.  He  more  than  once  told  me,  that 
“ he  considered  himself  as  a dangerous  Lunatic  ; and  I have  no 
“ doubt  that  he  continued  to  be  so  to  the  time  of  his  death  : But 
“ I am  convinced  that  the  iron  collar  and  leg-lock  by  which  he 
“ was  secured  when  I saw  him,  would  have  rendered  him  inca- 


* That  the  lancet  is  very  frequently  applied  to  the  Lunatics  in  a workhouse, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  less  noisy,  I know. 
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“ pable  of  doing  mischief  at  any  period  of  his  long  and  most 
t(  painful  confinement. 

“ I recommend  that  a register  be  regularly  kept  in  every  Li- 
“ censed  Madhouse,  agreeably  to  the  form  annexed,*  to  be 
“ open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  Visitors,  Commissioners, 
“ Magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  authorized  to  inspect  such 
“ houses  for  the  reception  of  Insane  persons. 

“ Effectual  provision  to  be  made  to  enforce  the  keeping  such 
“ Register,  under  penalties,  and  incapacity  to  keep  such  houses, 
tc  in  the  event  of  omissions  or  false  entries. 

u A correct  List  of  patients,  agreeing  with  the  form  of  Re- 
“ gister,  to  be  returned  upon  oath  to  every  Quarter  Sessions  for 
u the  district  in  which  such  house  is  placed.” 


FORM  of  MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

Bethnal  Green,  April  1st,  1815. 


Men  ------  16 

Women  -----  35 

Total  - - 51 


f Susannah  Hall,  17  March  - - - -? 

_ s ( Elizabeth  Fleming,  18  March  - J " 
John  Short,  21  March,  Epilepsy  - 


Deaths  - 


- 1 


- 2 


Discharges  - $ Martha  Smith>  7 March  - - - 

° (.James  Miller,  to  St.  Luke’s,  3 March  £ 

R.  Hooper,  M.  D. 
John  Phillips,  Surgeon. 
W.  F.  Goodger,  Apy 


1 have  visited  the  Wards,  they  were  very  clean  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  the  beds  turned  down  to  the  feet. 

W.  F.  Goodger. 

The  provisions  were  also  inspected,  and  found  to  be  proper, 
and  of  a good  quality. 

W.  F.  Goodger . 


• Vide  Form  annexed. 
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When 

Discharged, 

&c. 

or  Dead. 

•v 

Medical 

Person 

signing 

Certificate. 

At  whose 
Charge 
maintained. 

• « 

From  whence,  and  by 
whom  brought. 

Single, 

Married, 

Widower, 

or 

Widow. 

When 

admitted. 

1 

Age. 

. i ‘ ‘ k’  , , v* 

NAMES. 

/ 
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Mercurii,  24°  die  Mali,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell  called  in,  and  Examined. 

\ OU  have  a house  for  the  reception  of  Insane  persons  at 
Spring  Vale  in  Staffordshire?—!  have. 

Is  your  house  regularly  visited  by  the  persons  appointed  to  visit 
houses  for  Insane  persons  ? — They  come  occasionally,  but  I can- 
not say  they  are  regular  visitations ; one  of  the  magistrates  is  a 
neighbour,  and  comes  frequently,  but  that  cannot  be  called  a 
regular  visitation.  > 

. How  often  are  the  regular  visits  made  ? — I suppose  Mr.  Whit- 
by, the  Magistrate,  comes  every  month. 

How  often  are  the  visitations  made  as  the  Act  directs  ? — They 
have  not  honoured  me  with  a regular  visitation ; appointments 
have  been  made  but  they  have  not  been  kept : the  physician  is  my 
neighbour,  and  he  frequently  culls  upon  me,  and  the  Magistrates 
more  or  less  frequently. 

How  often  is  your  house  visited  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
14th  of  the  King,  by  the  physician  and  the  Magistrates  ? — My 
house  has  never  been  visited,  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
by  two  Magistrates  and  a physician  together. 

How  long  have  you  kept  this  house  ? — Six  years  and  a half. 

How  many  patients  have  you  in  your  house  at  present  ? — At 
this  time,  five-and-twenty. 

Upon  an  average,  during  six  years  you  have  kept  the  house, 
how  many  have  you  had  ? — I suppose,  upon  the  average,  twenty, 
or  one  or  two-and  twenty. 

Males  and  females? — Yes. 

Of  different  classes ?■ — Yes;  of  all  descriptions. 

Are  any  of  them  parish  paupers? — Several. 

What  proportion  do  the  parish  paupers  bear  to  those  who  pay 
for  themselves? — I suppose  I have  six  or  seven  paupers. 

What  do  you  leceive  for  the  parish  paupers? — I now  charge  at 
the  rate  of  40/.  a year  ; I have  raised  it  lately. 

If  you  take  them  for  a less  period  than  a year,  do  you  cliaree 
at  that  rate  ? — -Y es,  I do. 

At  the  rate  of  15s.  6d.  per  week  ? — Yes. 

How  many  keepers  have  you  in  your  house  ? — One  besides  my- 
self. 1 am  the  head-keeper;  1 am  always  at  home,  unless  bu- 
siness absolutely  calls  me  away,  and  then  1 employ  an  additional 
keeper. 

Docs  that  keeper  perform  any  other  duty  besides  attending  In- 
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sane  persons  ? — Sometimes  he  takes  the  Insane  people  out  into 
the  garden  to  work,  and  works  with  them. 

Does  he  perforin  any  other  duties  at  all  ?• — Yes,  he  does;  but 
this  applies  only  to  the  keeper  of  the  male  patients ; I have  other 
keepers  for  the  female  patients. 

hat  proportion  are  the  females  to  the  males  in  your  house? — 
1 think  there  must  be  about  nine  females  and  sixteen  males,  but 
continually  changing  ; generally  about  two-fifths  females. 

For  the  attendance  on  the  16  males  you  have  one  keeper,  who 
occasionally  works  in  the  garden,  and  performs  some  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  house? — Yes. 

How  many  keepers  have  you  for  females  ? — I have  three  ; they 
merely  do  the  office  of  the  house,  and  are  servants. 

Y hat  other  services  do  those  persons  perform,  besides  attend- 
ing those  patients  ? — 1 hey  do  the  work  of  the  house. 

'I  hey  are  cook  and  house-maid  ? — Yes,  and  nurse. 

Have  you  any  other  servants  in  the  house  besides  those  ? — I have 
only  three  female  servants ; but  my  wife  is  as  much  of  a keeper 
as  the  servants,  and  more  so. 

Can  you  state  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  your  house,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  ot  people  who  sleep  in  them? — My  house 
was  built  for  the  purpose : VVhat  we  call  the  cells,  are  ten  feet 
square  by  ten  teet  high;  the  bed-rooms  are  twelve  feet  by  sixteen, 
and  I believe  twelve  feet  high. 

How  many  sleep  in  the  cells? — Never  more  than  two. 

I wo  do  sleep  in  them  ? — Occasionally,  when  we  are  full ; never 
more  than  one  in  a bed  : there  are  two  single  beds,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  room. 

Are  any  of  the  patients  in  your  house  under  restraint  ? — Several 
at  times,  but  none  constantly. 

Of  what  nature? — Some  have  occasionally  a strait-waistcoat  on 
during  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease. 

Any  in  irons  ? — Some  occasionally,  but  none  constantly. 

Can  you  state  how  many  were  under  personal  restraint  at  the 
time  you  quitted  home? — I suppose  there  might  be  about  five. 

Of  what  nature  was  that  restraint? — Merely  to  prevent  escape, 
locks  to  the  feet. 

Any  thing  on  the  hands  or  the  body? — No;  two  locks,  one 
to  each  ancle,  with  a connection. 

Are  any  of  your  patients  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature  ? — I 
think  two  of  them  are  so  occasionally. 

Aie  they  kept  in  the  same  day-rooms  with  the  other  patients? 

' Iliey  are  always  occasionally  brought  out;  but  not  brought 
into  l lie  day-room,  unless  their  situation  will  justify  it,  for  they 
form  part  of  the  family. 

Ihey  are  not  brought  into  the  day-room  at  the  time  that  they 
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have  that  insensibility  ? — Certainly  not;  it  is  mostly  in  the  night 
that  the  effect  of  that  takes  place,  and  they  are  cleaned  in  the 
morning. 

What  is  the  size  of  your  airing-ground  ? — It  is  only  for  the 
men;  I suppose  it  maybe  about  sixty  feet  long  by  fifteen  or 
twenty  wide ; but  there  are  never  more  than  five  or  six  in  that 
place.  . 

Is  that  the  garden? — No,  indeed;  we  call  it  Bethlem,  for  it 
is  considered  a sort  of  punishment  to  be  put  there,  and  they  are 
only  there  in  case  of  behaving  amiss : it  is  so  called  as  a pu- 
nishment. 

Is  there  any  other  place  where  the  patients  are  accustomed  to 
take  their  exercise  ? — Large  extensive  grounds,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  waste  lands  near ; I take  them  with  me  all  over  the  country ; 
they  never  go  but  with  myself  or  my  wife. 

Are  you  a professional  man,  a Surgeon  ? — I am  not ; I was 
instructed  by  my  uncle,  but  had  not  a regular  medical  education. 

Have  those  patients  any  medical  attendance  for  their  insanity? 
— They  have  constant  attendance  by  myself. 

And  the  only  medicine  administered  for  their  mental  com- 
plaints, is  by  yourself? — Occasionally  I call  in  a physician. 

How  near  does  lie  live  ? — A mile  and  a quarter  from  me. 

Do  you  speak  of  medicine  for  their  mental  or  corporeal  com- 
plaints ? — I do  not  look  upon  medicine  as  of  great  importance  for 
the  mental  disease ; but  there  are  bodily  complaints  connected 
with  it,  requiring  the  application  of  medicine. 

Do  you  consider  medical  assistance  important,  where  a person 
labours  under  mental  disease  ? — Certainly  so,  in  every  case. 

Medical  treatment  adapted  to  the  particular  case  of  the  indivi- 
dual ? — Yes,  certainly,  there  are  some  symptoms  of  bodily  dis- 
order which  attend  every  case  of  insanity,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes. 

What  are  those  symptoms  ? — A torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  which  requires  continually  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  can  be  only  by  the  use  of  medicine 

Of  course  during  that  tendency  to  constipation,  the  mind  be- 
comes more  irritable,  and  the  disorder  is  increased? — Yes;  but 
if  there  is  any  medicine  whatever  which  has  an  effect  on  the  hal- 
lucinations of  the  mind,  it  is  purgative  medicine. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  capacity  of  taking  care  of  per- 
sons in  this  situation  ? — 1 have  had  patients  of  my  own  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  in  a private  w'ay. 

Were  you  brought  up  under  any  one  who  could  instruct  you  in 
the  manner  of  treating  persons  in  that  situation? — I was  some 
years  with  my  unde,  who  succeeded  to  his  fattier,  who  was  my 
grandfather,  and  I knew  his  practice. 
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Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  proportion  of  cures  and 
discharges  in  your  house,  for  any  given  number  of  years  ? — Yes,  I 
can.  From  October  1808,  to  May  1815,  there  have  been  re- 
ceived into  my  house,  males  single,  fifty-eight  ; married,  thirty- 
six  ; total  ninety- four ; females  single,  twenty-four ; married, 
twenty-six;  total,  fifty;  making  together  144;  recent  cases,  or 
such  as  had  not  been  more  than  two  months  bad,  seventy ; old 
cases,  or  such  as  had  been  from  two  months  to  two  years  bad, 
forty-seven;  very  old  cases,  or  such  as  had  been  more  than, two 
years  bad,  twenty-seven.  Of  the  seventy  recent  cases,  sixty-one 
have  been  discharged,  recovered ; two  died ; two  were  removed 
convalescent ; and  five  remaining  in  the  house,  in  a convalescent 
state.  Of  the  forty-seven  old  cases,  twenty  have  been  discharged, 
recovered ; of  the  twenty-seven  very  old  cases,  two  only  have 
been  discharged,  recovered. 

Had  any  of  those  been  in  other  houses  ? — None  but  aggravated 
cases  scarcely  come  to  me ; there  were  but  eight  cases  in  my 
whole  life  in  which  I was  called  in,  in  the  first  instance. 

All  the  others  have  been  cases  which  had  been  before  referred 
to  other  persons  ? — I cannot  exactly  say;  but  that  has  daily  taken 
place. 

Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  the  early  application  of  medical 
treatment  to  that  disease,  has  a tendency  almost  always  to  occa- 
sion the  recovery  ? — The  proper  union  of  medical  and  moral 
means  has  almost  always  an  effect  upon  the  cure,  I think  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  at  least. 

Should  you  extend  your  observation  to  those  cases  which  may 
be  considered  hereditary  ? — Certainly ; I do  not  think  its  being 
hereditary  is  any  impediment  to  cure,  but  a relapse  is  more  to  be 
expected. 

Of  those  persons  who  have  been  discharged  out  of  your  house, 
has  it  fallen  to  your  lot  to  know  how  they  went  on  afterwards  ? — 
I have  generally  heard  that  they  were  extremely  well,  and  have 
often  met  them ; I have  had  very  affecting  interviews  with  many 
of  them.  I could  find  from  fifty  to  a hundred  of  my  former  pa- 
tients in  a morning’s  ride,  who  are  now  well  and  happy,  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

Has  it  ever  come  under  your  observation,  that  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity  have  met  with  bad  treatment,  either  in  private 
houses  or  in  their  own  families  ? — A great  many. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  any  cases  in  which  that  has 
taken  place  at  home  ? — A patient  of  mine  was  taken  home,  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement  between  the  parish  and  his  two 
sons,  to  keep  him  for  less  money  than  I kept  him.  Sometime 
after,  in  one  of  the  most  dreadful  evenings  of  the  last  winter  but 
two,  he  came  to  my  house  in  a most  deplorable  situation,  having 
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been  all  that  day  and  the  night  before  in  a most  dreadful  fall  of 
snow.  His  first  expression  was  “ I come  for  you  to  save  me 
from  those  devils  my  sons,  who  will  murder  me;  they  beat  me 
and  abuse  me  till  l had  like  to  have  lost  my  life,  and  I hope  vou 
will  save  me.”  In  consequence  of  which  I made  an  application 
to  a Magistrate,  and  had  him  brought  by  a regular  Order;  he 
afterwards  completely  recovered,  and  is  now  again  with  his  fa- 
mily: His  statement  appeared  credible  from  what  I saw,  for  they 
threatened  to  beat  him  in  my  presence,  but  I told  them  they  had 
got  into  the  wrong  box. 

What  was  the  age  of  the  man  ? — I suppose  between  fifty  and 
sixty  ; we  can  come  at  nothing  more  than  circumstantial  evidence. 
I am  convinced  that  a lady  of  fashion  and  fortune  withheld  the 
means  of  cure  from  an  elder  sister,  in  consequence  of  expense, 
though  that  sister’s  own  income  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  best  means  the  country  afforded;  she  is  now  kept  at  an 
obscure  place,  at  a very  small  expense,  and  under  very  improper 
treatment,  as  I conceive. 

Do  you  know  that  in  private  families,  persons  are  often  kept  in 
situations  entirely  unfit  for  them,  so  to  be  placed  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a public  Asylum  to  receive  such  persons  ? — I 
think  so ; if  it  is  meant  by  public  Asylum,  where  they  could  be 
sent  without  expense.  - A poor  woman  died  upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  hard  frost  the  last  winter  but  one,  after  existing  ten 
years  in  an  old  house  inhabited  by  no  other  person  but  herself,  in 
a state  of  perfect  nakedness,  without  bed-clothes,  with  nothing 
but  straw  to  lie  upon  : she  was  grown  double,  and  her  body  co- 
vered over  with  hair,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  cold : 
She  was  a wife  and  a mother ; her  husband  and  children  were 
living. 

She  was  confined  as  a lunatic  ? — She  was.  There  is  a poor 
•woman  now  living  in  a country  village  near  to  me,  who,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  in  a most  dreadful  situation  as  to  accommodations  and 
bed,  and  so  on  ; and  she  has  been  in  that  state  twelve  years  with- 
out any  relief.  I knew  an  instance  of  a person  of  very  respect- 
able family,  who  became  insane  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a son. 
Such  cases  are  generally  supposed  easy  of  recovery  from  particu- 
lar circumstances;  that  it  is  merely  a temporary  irritation.  She 
was  packed  up  into  a back  garret,  where  she  was  coarsely  fed  and 
coarsely  clothed,  while  her  husband  enjoyed  every  luxury  that 
money  could  purchase  in  the  house  below,  till  that  son  became  of 
age,  and  had  her  released.  1 know  another  family,  who  have 
kept  a brother  for  seven  years  in  confinement,  without  any  means 
of  recovery,  for  the  sake,  as  I fully  believe,  of  his  properly, 
though  they  are  all  in  opulent  circumstances.  1 have  known  an 
instance  of  a son  very  evidently  taking  measures  to  prevent  the 
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recovery  of  his  father  ; and  have  known  several  instances  of  people 
in  opulence,  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  their 
own  brothers.  I have  seen  evident  proofs  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment in  a wife,  on  the  unexpected  recovery  of  her  husband  ; 
the  same  in  a husband,  on  the  unexpected  recovery  of  his  wife; 
and  in  a mother,  on  the  unexpected  recovery  of  a son.  1 have 
now  in  the  house  a woman,  who  has  been  confined  in  a dark 
garret,  without  the  comforts  of  a fire,  for  the  best  part  of  twenty 
years : her  husband  confessed  to  me,  that  he  had  not  seen  her 
for  many  years : the  servant  told  me,  that  nobody  saw  her  but 
herself;  and  she  only  to  take  her  food  and  take  away  the  neces- 
saries : the  woman  was  perfectly  inoffensive.  He  himself  was 
trading  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  pounds  a week,  by  his  own 
confession.  Upon  his  bankruptcy,  he  was  obliged  to  provide 
some  means  of  treatment  for  her,  and  he  desired  me  to  take  her. 

I have  found  her  very  susceptible  of  good  treatment ; she  seems 
to  take  a delight  in  looking  at  my  children,  and  the  comforts  of  a 
good  lire,  and  has  some  little  exercise,  occasionally  walking  out 
in  the  open  air.  < 

You  trust  your  own  children  with  her? — Yes;  she  sets  at  the 
kitchen  fire  with  my  servants  and  children,  and  she  attends  prayers 
at  night. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  facts  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  poor  in  their  respective  parishes  ? — I know 
parishes  where  they  keep  lunatics,  and  I have  every  evidence  I 
can  have,  that  they  are  very  improperly  treated.  There  is  a work- 
house  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  they  have  a cell  which  opens 
outwardly  into  the  yard,  but  has  no  communication  internally  with 
the  house,  and  where  they  have  no  comfort  of  a fire. 

How  many  have  you  known  kept  there  ? — Two  or  three  at  a 
time.  My  father  knew  a person  who  was  chained  naked,  lyin«- 
upon  straw  for  fifty  years,  in  a workhouse. 

What  was  the  parish  in  which  that  took  place  ? — Ashbourn  in 
Derbyshire. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  further  details,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  in  workhouses  ? — There  was  a very  glaring 
instance  of  a person  being  (aken  from  me  before  he  could  be  per- 
fectly recovered,  though  in  a convalescent  state,  and  carried  to  a 
workhouse ; where  I afterwards  heard  that  he  met  with  improper 
treatment,  and  he  died  under  it  very  soon.  ■> 

The  parishes,  of  course,  have  an  interest  in  preventing  patients 
coming  to  your  house,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  ? — They  never 
bring  them  to  me  but  under  two  considerations ; one,  when  the 
Magistrates  will  not  permit  their  remaining  in  the  workhouse ; 
and  next,  when  they  feel  it  an  object  to  have  them  cured.  The 
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last  pauper  patient  I discharged  had  been  with  me  fifteen  months, 
and  was  discharged  as  well  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  parishes  around  you  to  keep  their  in- 
sane paupers  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes  ; there  is  one  in  my  own 
parish,  which  they  refuse  to  send  to  me  at  this  time. 

Is  there  not  an  Asylum,  either  projected  to  be  built  or  build- 
ing, for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics  in  your  county? — Yes, 
they  are  now  digging  the  foundation. 

The  intention  is,  to  lodge  there  all  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes, 
of  all  descriptions,  criminal  lunatics,  dangerous  idiots,  and  paliper 
lunatics,  curable  and  incurable : it  is  intended,  I suppose,  for  the 
reception  of  any,  after  they  have  established  it. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  the  institution  ? — I think 
it  an  extremely  bad  one. 

What  is  your  reason  for  so  thinking  ? — Because  I think  there 
should  be  a discrimination  between  new  cases,  or  those  that  can 
be  called  curable,  and  those  that  are  incurable : and  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  that  a large  public  Asylum,  in  which  all  descriptions  of 
lunatics  are  admitted,  is  a great  deal  more  calculated  to  prevent 
recovery  than  to  promote  it,  under  the  best  regulations  possible. 

What  is  your  reason  for  so  thinking  ? — I think  that  the  mind 
should  be  entirely  divested  of  the  idea  of  incurable  lunacy ; close 
confinement  is  necessary  in  such  Asylums,  and  the  company  of 
incurable  lunatics. 

Should  not  you  think,  that  if  arrangements  took  place  in  a 
large  Asylum,  so  that  there  might  be  a classification  of  patients, 
with  large  airing-grounds,  affording  opportunities  for  exercise, 
work,  and  employment  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  objection 
you  have  stated  would  no  longer  exist? — Not  entirely,  unless  the 
different  apartments  were  entirely  separated.  I would  admit  of  a 
community  of  Asylums,  having  a large  inclosure,  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  exercise,  and  employment  in  agriculture,  and 
garden  ground,  and  so  on  ; and  I would  say,  that  the  size  of  that 
inclosure  should  be  at  least  equal  in  number  of  acres  to  the  num- 
ber of  patients  admitted : if  J admitted  100  patients,  I would 
have  100  acres,  which  should  be  secured  by  an  inclosure  from 
the  inconveniences  of  escape,  and  the  inconveniences  of  intrusion 
from  idle  curiosity : But  I would  recommend  that  the  curative 
system  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the  system  of  keeping  in- 
curables ; I think  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  reconcile  them 
together : and  there  is  one  circumstance  that  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  and  that  is  this : that  if  you  use  the  proper  means  of 
recovery  for  a certain  time,  you  may  then  give  it  up  as  incurable ; 
for  the  number  of  cases  of  cure  which  occur,  after  twelve  months 
treatment,  is  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worth  attention. 
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In  your  opinion,  of  few  persons  who  have  been  admitted  four 
or  five  years,  can  you  entertain  any  reasonable  hope  of  cure  ? 
— Not  a reasonable  hope ; there  may  be  a solitary  case  now  and 
then. 

You  consider  persons  who  have  been  confined  twelve  months, 
as  on  the  incurable  list  ? — I do  not  treat  them  as  incurable  in  my 
house ; but  I think  they  may  be  fairly  considered  as  incurable,  if 
there  is  no  gleam  of  convalescence  in  twelve  months,  under  pro- 
per treatment. 

What  are  the  modes  of  confinement  you  adopt  in  violent  cases? 
— The  strait-waistcoat  generally,  and  sometimes  I am  compelled 
to  tasten  them  on  to  the  bed.  I have  beds  that  have  wooden  ca- 
nopies over  them,  to  make  them  comfortable;  and  on  one  side  I 
have  a small  chain  that  suits  the  arm,  and  another  to  the  leg ; and 
when  they  are  very  violent,  I chain  one  leg  and  one  arm  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  so  that  they  cannot  get  out  of  bed,  but  they  can 
reach  whatever  they  want. 

Have  you  ever  had  in  your  custody  maniacs  of  a very  outrage- 
ous description,  who  were  supposed  to  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  their  keeper  and  even  to  themselves  ?— I never  considered  any 
as  dangerous  to  myself ; I have  had  many  very  violent.  I con- 
sider coercion  as  necessary  only  for  the  person  himself,  and  should 
use  it  while  he  was  in  a violent  state ; but  l should  despise  the 
keeper  who  feared  them  himself ; but  those  paroxysms  never 
continue. 

Have  you  had  melancholy  patients,  who  wished  to  commit  sui- 
cide ? — I have  had  one  case  of  suicide  in  the  house,  but  it  w'as 
after  the  patient  was  set  at  liberty ; he  Was  put  from  under  re- 
st) aint,  so  that  he  went  about  w'here  he  pleased.  There  never 
can  be  a case  where  it  can  be  necessary  to  confine  them  con- 
stantly. 

Have  you  ever  had  cases  where  persons  refused  to  eat? 

Yes.  ' 

What  is  your  method  in  those  cases  ? — I force  food  down  in 
the  same  way  as  medicine  is  forced,  holding  the  nose,  and  putting 
something  into  the  mouth,  with  the  body  in  a reclined  posture,  so 
that  they  cannot  refuse  to  take  it. 

You  have  not  been  obliged  to  break  the  teeth  ? — Never;  I have 
a vessel  with  a pipe,  and  I force  the  pipe  betw  een  the  teeth, 
opening  the  teeth  so  as  to  get  that  in. 

Ho  you  apprehend,  that  the  mode  of  confinement  by  chaining 
to  the  bed,  which  you  have  already  described,  was  sufficient  for 
the  most  outrageous  maniac  you  ever  saw  ? — Certainly ; the  strait- 
waistcoat  is  alone  sufficient,  making  their  feet  secure,  so  that  they 
cannot  kick  ; the  strait-wraistcoat  is  the  best  thing  possible. 

You  would  not  keep  a man  for  a month  in  a strait-waistcoat  ? 
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— I never  found  occasion  for  keeping  a man  under  close  confine- 
ment for  a month. 

How  long  has  the  interval  of  the  most  violent  maniacs  lasted  ? 
— Very  uncertain;  sometimes  for  several  days  together  they  are 
obliged  to  be  kept  under  restraint;  it  is  an  irregular  intermittent 
disease,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  ill  effects  attend  the  use  of  the  strait- 
waistcoat  ? — Never  in  my  life;  it  keept  the  arms  in  the  most  easy 
posture ; they  are  more  easy  with  it  than  without  it,  1 think. 

How  long  have  you  kept  a patient  in  a strait-waistcoat? — I 
cannot  suppose  that  they  would  be  kept  in  a strait-waistcoat  more 
than  eight-and-forty  hours;  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  to  clean  them  within  that  time ; they  would  want  to  be 
got  up,  and  to  have  their  bed  cleaned,  and  so  on. 

Do  you  think  it  is  customary  to  place  a number  of  persons  in 
an  insane  state  in  a day-room  together? — Yes;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

Under  which  circumstance  each  individual  is  in  the  habit  of 
talking  upon  the  favourite  topic  ? — Of  course. 

Do  you  consider  the  confusion  and  noise  that  arises  from  that 
circumstance,  unfavourable  to  recovery,  or  liable  to  irritate  and 
increase  the  disorder?— In  a limited  sense  I do  not  think  it  has 
any  bad  effect,  but  on  an  enlarged  scale,  it  must  have  bad  effects  ; 
where  there  are  only  four  or  five,  their  hallucinations  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  it  may  have  a good  effect. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  poorer  classes? — 
With  me  it  is  generally  gardening,  and  doing  offices  about  the 
house. 

Is  that  compulsory? — No;  we  never  compel  them  to  work, 
but  they  consider  it  a privilege : if  they  behave  amiss  I turn 
them  away  from  their  work,  and  send  them  back  to  Bethlem.  I 
think  the  labour  of  Lunatics  might  be  made  productive,  and  high- 
ly beneficial  in  point  of  cure,  upon  all  occasions  it  is  of  the  first 
consequence  with  respect  to  physical  health.  All  that  the  power 
of  medicine  can  do,  is  to  restore  the  body  to  its  pristine  state  of 
health  ; the  hallucinations  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  employment, 
and  diverting  the  thoughts. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  a ligature  from  behind  the  patient’s 
shoulders,  confining  the  upper  joints  of  his  arm,  would  incapaci- 
tate Inm  from  doing  mischief,  and  be  more  pleasant  to  himself, 
as  making  liis  hands  useful  to  him  in  all  the  calls  of  nature? — I 
have  often  thought,  that  a w'ay  of  confining  the  elbow  down  to  the 
body  might  answer  the  purpose  of  a strait-waistcoat,  leaving  the 
hands  at  liberty;  and  I have  used  one  myself,  and  1 would  use  it 
if  I had  an  Institution  exactly  to  my  own  mind ; but  that  I can- 
not have.  The  only  perfect  Institution  must  be,  one  where  there 
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is  a wall  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  escape : the  only  thing  we 
have  in  many  cases  to  provide  against,  is  the  propensity  to  escape. 
It  I had  that  advantage,  I would  use  nothing  in  general ; for  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it  unless  they  are  furious,  and  then  I would  take 
them  to  their  cell : but  they  have  always  a propensity  to  escape ; 
when  the  paroxysms  are  coming  on,  they  feel  uneasy,  and  think 
they  should  be  belter  any  where  else.  1 have  had  some  of  them 
run  away,  and  come  back  again.  One  man  went  aw'ay,  and  after 
a week  he  came  back  again.  I had  perceived  that  he  w;as  going 
off,  and  I caught  at  him  to  lay  hold  of  him  ; he  was  very  lusty,  and 
he  escaped  from  me,  and  we  could  not  find  him  afterwards : lie 
came  back  in  about  a week,  saying  he  had  been  at  London,  and 
had  been  in  Wales  ; that  he  thought  he  should  have  died,  and  he 
had  determined  to  come  back. 

From  the  observation  you  have  made  upon  Lunatics,  do  you 
think  their  memory  is  peculiarly  retentive  and  correct  as  to  what 
has  occurred  to  them  during  their  paroxysms  ?— Yes,  particularly 
so ; and  the  reason  is,  that  w hat  passes  under  the  paroxysm  arises 
from  strong  erroneous  conceptions.  Our  memory  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  our  conceptions,  whether  erroneous  or  not ; and 
those  are  stronger  than  usual,  though  erroneous.  I do  not  believe 
that  insanity  is  an  injury  to  the  mental  faculties  at  all. 

Do  you  make  it  a practice  on  any  occasions  to  favour  the  illu- 
sions of  your  patients? — Never,  but  always  to  divert  their  mind 
from  them. 


Jovis,  25°  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell  again  called  in , and  Examined. 

HAVE  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  which  severity  of 
treatment  very  much  increased,  or  appeared  almost  to  have  pro- 
duced insanity? — I can  speak  to  one  instance  where  severity  in  a 
Madhouse  was  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the  disease,  and  to 
have  continued  it  against  the  efforts  of  nature;  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  who  continued  quite  mad  during  seven  years  of  con- 
finement, and  recovered  afterwards  simply  by  being  set  at  liberty, 
and  having  the  comforts  of  society ; and  I believe  there  are  many 
cases  of  that  description,  but  I cannot  speak  to  them  ; it  is  my 
opinion,  that  if  insane  persons  were  treated  as  fellow-beings,  with 
kindness  and  gentleness,  with  an  alterative  medical  system  suited 
to  the  case,  they  would  much  more  frequently  recover  than  they 
do  npw. 
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Veneris,  9°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  John  Newport,  Baronet,  a Member  of  the  Committee, 

Examined. 

DO  you  know  of  any  other  houses  established  for  the  reception 
of  Lunatics,  except  those  in  Dublin  ? — There  is  an  establishment 
of  that  nature  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Ennis,  and,  I be- 
lieve, Clonmell  and  Kilkenny ; but  they  are  all  connected  with 
houses  of  industry,  or  other  establishments  for  the  reception  of 
infirm  poor ; and  in  consequence  of  that,  cannot  receive  that  at- 
tention which  the  nature  of  the  disorder  of  those  persons  requires. 
Those  establishments  are  in  part  provided  for  under  the  present- 
ments of  Grand  Juries,  by  the  levy  of  a very  limited  sum  on  the 
several  counties  to  which  they  are  annexed ; but  I consider  them 
as  so  entirely  iiisufficient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  such  establish- 
ments, that  some  years  since  I unsuccessfully  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment a proposal  for  the  establishment  of  one  house  in  each  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  appropriated  specially  to  the  reception 
of  those  patients. 

Do  those  houses  receive  insane  persons  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  house  in  Dublin  does, 
or  do  they  confine  their  attention  to  insane  persons  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — They  are  intended  for  insane  persons 
of  the  vicinage  merely  ; but  in  consequence  of  finding  insane  per- 
sons at  large  in  a district  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  they,  of 
course,  have  thrown  upon  their  funds,  in  many  instances,  the  care 
of  persons  not  at  all  connected  with  the  counties  to  which  they 
belong.  Some  time  since,  the  Institution  in  Waterford,  being 
burdened  with  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  who  had 
wandered  to  Waterford  from  different  districts  of  the  country;  the 
late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Pole,  on  my  representation,  felt 
it  necessary  to  relieve  _that  establishment  from  this  charge,  by 
transferring  to  Dublin  between  thirty  and  forty  persons  so  afflict- 
ed. 

Are  there  any  means  of  relieving  those  paupers  by  parishes 
in  Ireland  ? — There  are  not  any ; and  the  presentment  in  any  one 
of  those  districts,  is  by  law  not  to  exceed  150/.  in  any  one  year,  I 
understand,  however,  that  in  the  City  of  Cork  they  have  very  hu- 
manely exercised  a power,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  mak- 
ing presentments  to  a much  larger  amount. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Malme  culled  in,  and  Examined. 

WHAT  are  you  ? — I am  an  attorney. 

What  concern  have  you  in  the  management  of  Saint  John’s 
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and  Saint  Margaret’s  ?— I am  at  present  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  poor,  and  one  of  the  vestry  of  Saint  Johns  parish,  which  is 
united  with  Saint  Margaret’s. 

Are  there  any  pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  those  parishes,  sent 
out  to  any  house  for  the  reception  of  such  persons? — Yes;  we 
send  them  generally  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  house. 

How  many  are  there  at  present  there  ? — I cannot  charge  my 
memory  accurately  with  the  number ; I think  about  twenty. 

For  what  purpose  are  they  sent  there  ? — I have  always  suppos- 
ed they  were  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  of  their 
disorder,  or  at  least  put  under  medical  direction  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  cure,  if  possible ; and  I am  convinced  all  the 
officers  are  of  that  opinion. 

Was  any  enquiry  ever  made,  to  your  knowledge,  of  Sir  Jona- 
than Miles,  whether  any  medical  treatment  for  their  cure  was  al- 
lowed or  exhibited  in  his  house  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  him,  because  he  has  been  a num- 
ber of  years  the  person  who  received  the  Lunatics  ; the  conviction 
on  my  tnind  was  so  thorough,  that  1 did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enquire ; I have  asked  my  brother  officers,  and  they  answered  me 
in  the  affirmative. 

You  mean  then  that,  from  your  own  knowledge,  it  was  not 
merely  your  own  conviction,  but  that  of  your  brother  officers,  that 
attention  was  paid  there,  not  merely  to  their  health  but  to  their 
cure  ? — Certainly  ; we  have  had  persons  returned  to  us  repeatedly 
as  cured,  and  therefore  of  course  I supposed  it  must  be  the  case. 

Was  the  apothecary  engaged  to  look  after  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish, ever  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  those  persons  ? — I re- 
collect his  going  with  the  officers  there  for  that  purpose. 

How  often  ? — It  is  only  once  within  my  recollection,  which 
takes  in  probably  about  two  years  and  a half:  we  generally  have 
made  a point  of  going  occasionally,  as  we  went  that  road,  to  see 
that  they  were  alive,  and  how  they  were  provided  for. 

When  the  parish  apothecary  was  sent  to  examine  them,  was  he 
particularly  directed  to  enquire  into  their  state  of  sanity,  or  was 
that  wholly  entrusted  to  the  supposed  care  of  the  apothecary  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  house  ? — He  went  there  and  examined  them 
all  in  succession : when  we  go  they  are  brought  into  a room  for 
the  purpose,  in  succession,  and  we  examine  them,  and  endeavour 
to  find  out  from  our  own  observation,  how  far  they  can  answer  the 
questions  put  to  them ; and  the  keeper  of  the  Madhouse,  in  or- 
der to  give  us  a more  direct  idea  of  the  state  they  are  in,  usually 
introduces  into  conversation  with  them,  some  point  on  which  he 
knows  they  are  more  easily  affected,  so  that  we  may  catch  the  con- 
viction how  far  they  are  recovered. 

Can  you  at  all  recollect  what  proportion  of  the  numbers  sent 
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thither  have  been  returned  cured  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  one 
instance  of  cure,  where  the  disorder  has  not  subsequently  broke 
out  again.  I can  bring  to  my  recollection  several  instances, 
where  they  remained  for  a few  months,  and  were  sent  back  to 
us  as  cured  by  Mr.  Watts  the  superintendent;  but  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  friends,  the  disorder  broke  out  again  ; it  appear- 
ed as  if  the  cessation  of  the  restraint  occasioned  its  return. 

What  do  you  pay  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles? — Half-a-guinea  per 
week  with  each,  and  furnish  them  with  clothes ; generally  two 
suits  a year  are  sent ; we  send  them  two  suits  with  each,  and  ge- 
nerally they  are  asked  for  again  at  the  return  of  the  year. 

Does  that  apply  to  both  sexes  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  keep  any  who  are  insane  in  the  workhouse  ?— Some 
lew  who  are  a little  flighty,  or  under  temporary  derangement  of 
judgment,  but  none  w'hose  continuance  there  is  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  to  others. 


Veneris,  19°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

John  Harriott,  Esq.  a Magistrate  at  the  Thames  Police- 
Office,  called  in  and  Examined. 

ARE  you  informed  of  any  irregular  proceedings  in  any  house 
for  the  reception  of  Lunatics? — About  eight  years  ago,  a Swedish 
sailor  applied  to  me,  in  my  official  capacity,  saying  that  a few 
months  before  he  had  been  taken  in  a state  of  drunkenness  to  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics,  kept  by  Mr.  Vaux,  at  Beth- 
nal Green  ; and  that  in  the  way  to  that  house  he  had  been  robbed 
by  a publican,  from  w hose  house  he  had  been  taken.  I sent  for 
the  publican,  and  also  for  Mr.  Vaux;  Mr.  Vaux  attended,  he 
heard  the  sailor’s  statement,  and  he  acknowledged  the  fact,  that 
such  a man  had  been  brought  by  the  publican  to  his  house,  ex- 
cusing himself,  by  saying  that  he  was  received  by  a man  who  had 
the  care  of  his  house  in  his  absence,  and  whom  he  considered 
trusty.  I then  enquired  about  the  certilicate,  and  he  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  had  been  received  without  any  certificate,  and  had  been 
detained  a month  ; the  man  in  consequence  of  having  been  de- 
tained for  that  time,  had  been  prevented  taking  any  measures  for 

the  recovery  of  his  properly,  which  was  W'holly  lost  to  him. 

Mr.  Vaux  and  the  publican  both  died  soon  afterwards. 
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Lima,  19°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Vaux,  Surgeon  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  at- 
tending, zvas  called  in,  and  stated  as  follows : 

1 observe  in  the  Evidence  of  John  Harriott,  Esquire,  re- 
specting irregular  proceedings  in  a house  at  Bethnal  Green  for 
the  reception  of  insane  persons,  that  it  is  stated  to  have  been  kept 
by  Mr.  Vaux,  which  may  possibly  be  supposed  to  allude  to  me; 
I hope  therefore  I shall  not  be  thought  intrusive  in  assuring  the 
Committee  that  I never  kept  a house  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  that 
I am  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  circumstance  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Harriott. 

[The  Chairman  having  communicated  to  the  Committee  a letter 
from  Mr.  Finch,  who  has  a house  near  Salisbury  for  the  recep- 
tion of  insane  persons,  stating  that  he  had  made  a cure  of  a poor 
woman,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  a parish  workhouse,  in 
which  she  had  been  kept  chained  to  the  wall  for  some  years  ;* 
they  have  thought  it  expedient  to  print  it,  in  a hope  that,  by 
giving  publicity  to  the  same,  it  may  operate  as  an  incitement  to 
parishes  to  afford  a chance  of  cure  to  unhappy  persons  in  similar 
situations,  instead  of  keeping  them  during  their  lives  in  the  most 
distressing  and  painful  durance.] 

The  said  Letter  was  read,  and  is  asfolloweth : 

“ Sir,  “ Laverstock  Asylum,  June  16,  1815. 

“ I take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  on 
account  of  the  pauper  Lunatic  (by  the  name  of  Grandy)  who’  was 
sent  to  this  Asylum,  at  your  recommendation,  from  Christ- 
church, and  on  whose  behalf  you  felt  an  interest,  when  1 had  the 
honour  of  appearing  before  you  some  short  time  since.  Indeed 
this  was  a case  above  all  others  which  was  deemed  incurable.  X 
believe  you  recollect  her  having  been  discharged  on  that  account 
from  other  asylums.  I have  completed  her  cure,  and  would 
engage  to  keep  her  so,  provided  I have  the  future  management  of 
her.  I am  aware  it  requires  much  delicacy  in  handling;  still  I 
know  the  thing  to  be  practicable.  Indeed  l know  but  of  few 
cases  of  direct  mania  (I  mean  that  species  of  disease  which  is 
attended  by  strong  excitement)  but  what  I deem  curable. 

“ Although  l intend  to  discontinue  the  admission  of  paupers 
at  this  Asylum  in  future,  still  I earnestly  solicit  the  honour  of 


* See  this  case  referred  to  in  page  318  of  Mr.  Finch’s  evidence, 
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your  kind  recommendation  in  other  cases,  a£  opportunities  mav 
offer,  and  which  will  be  ever  most  respectfully  acknowledged  by 
“ Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

“ W.  Finch,  Surgeon.” 


Veneris,  30°  die  Junii,  1815. 

Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warburton  called  in,  and  Examined. 

ON  what  account  do  you  attend  the  Committee  ?- — I came  in 
consequence  of  having  expressed  a wish  to  attend,  in  consequence 
of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Wakefield  before  this  Committee. 
It  struck  me  on  reading  the  minutes  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  testimony 
before  this  Committee,  that  an  impression  must  have  been  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  Members  of  this  Committee,  that  the  reverend 
Charles  Chawner  had  been  unjustly  confined  in  my  house  at 
Hoxton.  The  reverend  Charles  Chawner  was,  surreptitiously  I 
may  say,  conveyed  from  under  my  care  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  or 
some  person  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose ; in  consequence 
of  that  I applied  for  an  Habeas  Corpus  to  have  him  brought 
back ; some  doubt  arising  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  it 
was  determined  that  Mr.  Chawner  should  be  removed  to  a house 
at  Islington,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sutherland.  After  that 
period,  an  action  was  brought  against  me  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  the  result  of  which  was  a proof  that  I had  acted  perfectly 
regular  towards  Mr.  Chawner;  that  he  was  a lunatic,  and  at  that 
period  there  were  physicians  in  Court  ready  to  certify  his  insanity ; 
that  so  far  from  Mr.  Chawner  going  to  his  living  immediately 
upon  his  liberation,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  I can  with  con- 
fidence state,  that  since  that  period  he  never  had  attended  to  any 
clerical  duty,  nor  had  he  been  considered  in  a state  so  to  do;  but 
that  he  had  been  for  a length  of  time  in  Nottingham  Gaol  for  law' 
expenses,  incurred  by  the  improper  interference  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field. That  is  what  I wish  to  state  to  this  Committee ; and  that 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chawner  at  this  moment 
labours  under  the  same  delusions  and  false  perceptions,  that  he 
lias  entertained  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Under  what  authority  was  Mr.  Chawner  first  committed  to 
your  charge  ? — Under  a certificate  of  Mr.  Croft,  the  surgeon,  in 
Burlington-street,  who  stated  to  me,  that  Mr.  Chawner  was  then 
at  his  sister’s,  in  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury ; that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself  by  tying  himstif  up  to  the  bed’s  post,  but 
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had  been  prevented.  I11  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Croft  had 
written  to  his  wife  in  the  country,  and  to  his  other  relations,  and 
had  communication  with  his  sister,  at  whose  house  he  was ; and 
1 believe  it  was  by  the  joint  approbation  of  all  his  relations  that  he 
was  brought  to  my  house ; he  was  at  that  time  under  my  care  for 
perhaps  twelvemonths,  or  near  it;  I had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
he  was  cured  of  his  lunacy,  and  recommended  his  wife  to  take 
iiun  home,  and  make  a trial  of  him.  It  was  but  some  weeks, 
or  a few  months  at  most,  before  he  was  sent  a second  time  under 
my  care,  by  an  application  from  Mr.  Croft,  and  by  a certificate 
sigued  by  Doctor  Chawner,  his  brother,  a physician  of  great 
respectability ; he  continued  under  my  care  from  that  period, 
except  occasionally  going  to  dine  with  his  sister,  or  some  of  his 
friends,  occasionally  visiting  them  until  the  period  alluded  to  in 
the  first  part  of  my  evidence,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  the  act 
of  Mr.  AVakefield.  I had  during  the  period  of  his  being  a second 
time  under  my  care,  pointed  him  out  especially  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Croft,  that  in 
addition  to  their  general  visitations,  he  should  be  visited  by  one 
of  their  own  body,  which  was  Doctor  Stone,  of  Charter  House 
Square.  Doctor  Stone  had  unlimited  authority  to  visit  him  as 
often  as  lie  thought  fit ; and  if  he  at  any  one  of  those  visitations 
considered  it  fit  and  proper  that  he  should  have  his  liberty,  he 
was  to  have  it  accordingly ; but  on  every  visitation  of  the  Com- 
missioners generally,  or  of  Doctor  Stone  separately,  the  uniform 
report  was,  “ Mr.  Chawner  is  a lunatic,  and  ought  not  to  have 
his  liberty.” 

Previous  to  the  visits  which  Dr.  Stone  paid  to  Mr.  Chawner, 
had  he  any  medical  attendance  ?■ — He  was  medically,  I think,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  a short  time  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Robert  Willis.  I know  Doctor  Robert  Willis  did  see  him  oc- 
casionally ; but  as  far  as  related  to  his  medical  treatment,  I always 
considered  him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Croft,  who  directed  medicine 
to  him  occasionally;  and  the  apothecary  of  the  house  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  lnm.  Had  not  Lord  Ellenborough  stopped 
the  proceedings  in  the  action  he  brought  against  me,  1 was  pre- 
paied  to  prove  his  insanity,  down  to  the  time  of  Ins  escape  from 
my  house. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  called  in,  and  made  the  following 

Statement. 

I WISH  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  conduct  I pursued 
respecting  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chawner. — Mr.  Chawner  applied 
to  me  at  the  lime  that  I was  calling  upon  a clergyman  at  Mr. 
Warburton’s  to  know  whether  I was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Wake- 
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field,  a barrister,  i asked  him  the  reason  of  his  question ; he 
said  he  was  improperly  and  unjustly  confined  in  that  house,  and  that 
he  apprehended  a Chancery  barrister,  could  without  difficulty 
procure  his  release.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  I took 
opportunities  of  having  various  conversations  with  Mr.  Chawner, 
to  endeavour  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  I 
am  aware  that  the  shades  of  insanity  border  so  closely  upon  those 
of  a state  ot  reason,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
fact,  after  various  conversations ; but  still  my  mind  was  so  much 
impressed  that  Mr.  Chawner  was  not  a fit  object  for  confinement, 
that  1 asked  one  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  keepers,  what  w'as  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  insanity  with  which  Mr.  Chawner  was  afflicted; 
his  reply  was,  “ He  is  no  more  mad  than  you  are ; but  it  is  a mere 
family  dispute ; lie  is  confined  by  his  wife  and  relations.”  Such 
an  expression  from  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  determined 
me  to  put  the  case,  if  possible,  into  a regular  state  of  inquiry; 
for  this  purpose  I did  apply  to  two  or  three  attornies,  explaining 
to  them  what  1 had  heard  ; but  at  the  same  time  not  proposing 
to  take  upon  myself  the  legal  expenses  of  such  an  inquiry.  I 
have  already  stated  to  the  Committee  the  difficulty  which  I ex- 
perienced in  finding  a solicitor  to  take  the  cause  up ; but  as  I 
have  already  stated,  l met  with  a gentleman  taking  a brief  into 
my  brother’s  chambers,  who  professed  his  inclination  and  his 
ability  to  have  the  case  fairly  tried : the  manner  in  which  he 
either  conducted  the  cause,  or  taking  Mr.  Chawner  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Warburton,  are  circumstances  of  which  at  the  time 
I was  perfectly  ignorant,  and  over  which  I never  had  the 
slightest  control ; the  first  suit  that  was  tried,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Warburton’s  application  to  the  Court,  to  procure  the  body  of 
Mr.  Chawner  by  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  in  this,  as  I have 
already  stated,  Mr  Warburton  was  unsuccessful,  and  as  I have 
understood,  for  I was  not  in  Court  at  the  time  of  the  decision 
upon  the  affidavits  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  and  other  physicians, 
that  Mr.  Chawner  was  sane;  soon  after  that,  I saw  Mr. 
Chawner  in  the  street,  and  he  thanked  me  for  the  part  I had 
taken  in  procuring  his  liberation ; I told  him  that  he  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  any  exertions  which  I had  made  in  his  favour,  and 
that  1 w'as  ready  to  assist  him,  as  I would  be  any  other  human 
being  whom  l thought  under  oppression ; but  that  if  my  opinion 
had  any  weight  with  him,  I trusted  that  from  that  moment,  all 
further  proceedings  were  ended  ; that  as  he  had  told  me  he  was  in 
dispute  with  Mrs.  Chawner  and  his  family ; l requested  him  not 
to  tlnnk  of  returning  to  her,  but  to  sit  himself  down  quietly  with- 
out any  further  family  disputes ; a short  time  after  this,  I was 
very  much  surprized  by  receiving  a subpoena  to  attend  as  a witness 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Mr.  Chawner  having  been  advised 
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to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Warburton  for  having  illegally 
confined  him.  In  that  action  Mr.  Chawner  was  non-suited,  and 
as  I understood  from  the  Report  that  1 read  in  the  newspapers, 
for  I did  not  stay  the  trial  out,  that  the  non-suit  arose  from  the 
declaration  using  the  legal  term,  having  demanded  from  Mr. 
Warburton  damages  for  the  original  confinement  of  Mr.  Chawner, 
in  which  Mr.  Warburton  was  justified  by  the  certificate  of  medi- 
cal persons ; but  that  by  a non-suit  being  entered  up,  it  left  the 
case  open  for  a fresh  trial,  had  Mr.  Chawner  chosen  to  have  con- 
fined his  declaration  merely  to  damages,  after  having  got  well;  it 
was  not  till  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  I knew  Mr.  Chawner 
was  at  present  confined  in  Nottingham  Gaol  for  debt,  at  the  suit 
of  the  attorney,  for  costs  in  those  actions ; and  although  I 
lament  that  such  a circumstance  should  have  occurred  to  him, 
still  it  is  one  which  I am  very  glad  has  been  brought  before  the 
Committee,  because  I know  it  was  an  object  of  inquiry,  to  ascer- 
tain the  means  by  which  any  person  unjustly  confined  could 
procure  their  liberation  ; giving  full  credit  to  Mr.  Warburton’s 
statement,  that  Mr.  Chawner  was  a fit  object  for  detention,  still 
the  circumstance  will  prove  the  extreme  difficulty  which  might 
occur  to  one  w ho  was  not  a fit  object  of  detention  to  procure  his 
liberation.  Independent  of  this  explanation,  I will  beg  to  say, 
that  in  consequence  of  various  conversations  with  some  of  the 
patients  of  Mr.  Warburton,  I entertain  a very  high  opinion  of  his 
humanity,  and  the  discriminating  way  in  which  he  treats  persons 
labouring  under  this  dreadful  malady. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warburton,  again  called  in,  and  further 

Examined. 

HOW  often  do  the  Commissioners  usually  visit  your  houses? — 
Seldom  more  than  twice  a year. 

Have  they  ever,  at  those  visits,  made  any  complaints  respecting 
them,  and  of  what  nature  ? — They  have  complained  of  the  houses 
at  Bethnal  Green,  where  the  pauper  lunatics  are  confined,  being 
too  crowded  : they  admit  that  there  are  more  patients  in  those 
houses  than  they  wish  should  be  there  ; but  I do  not  think  the 
complaint  warranted  to  the  extent,  as  would  appear  by  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Commissioners’  report  to  this  Committee.  The 
Commissioners  will  direct  the  patients  of  different  classes  to  be 
brought  into  w'hat  they  call  day-rooms ; it  is  very  rare  indeed  that 
one-half  of  those  patients  are  in  those  rooms  at  any  one  period ; 
some  of  them  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  oc- 
cupying themselves  in  a variety  of  ways,  others  are  generally  out 
of  the  rooms,  and  especially  female  patients,  of  whose  rooms  the 
complaint,  as  being  too  crowded,  are  almost  continually  under  a 
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large  covered  place,  in  the  nature  of  a piazza ; still  I admit  die 
houses  are  too  full,  and  I have,  from  time  to  time,  from  my  own 
desire,  as  well  as  at  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  kept 
enlarging  the  premises,  and  adding  to  the  rooms ; and  additions 
most  certainly  have  been  made  since  the  Commissioners  last 
visited,  particularly  one  of  the  houses,  or  I do  think  they  would 
have  stated  that  fact  to  the  Committee,  because  there  have  been 
apartments  added  since  their  last  visits,  to  accommodate,  at  least, 
from  forty  to  fifty  patients. 

It  has  appeared  before  this  Committee,  that  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1814,  there  were  150  pauper  patients  in  one  of  your 
houses,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  it  was  too 
much  crowded  on  the  5th  of  January,  IS  15 ; it  appears  that 
there  were  215  patients  in  the  same  division;  has  any  increase  of 
that  house  taken  place  in  the  interim  ? — There  must  have  been  a 
gross  mistake,  either  in  the  first  or  second  report ; but  I imagine 
in  the  first,  because  it  is  impossible,  aud  I know  it  to  be  impos- 
sible, that  the  increase  could  have  been  any  thing  like  what 
the  Commissioners  have  stated  ; and  I would  add,  that  from  the 
period  from  May,  1814,  to  January,  1815,  there  had  been  rooms 
built  sufficient  to  accommodate,  I should  suppose,  upon  a mo- 
derate calculation,  from  40  to  50  patients,  and  that  since  January 
last,  there  have  been  additional  rooms,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
at  least  50  more. 

Have  you  any  rule  for  the  number  of  patients  to  be  taken  into 
your  houses? — I prepared  the  house  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Talbot,  to  accommodate  with  great  comfort  300,  and 
from  40  to  50  patients,  that  350  would  by  no  means  crowd  it,  at 
that  period,  not  expecting  that  it  would  ever  exceed  that  number ; 
but  it  has  gone  on  increasing,  to  the  number  of  365  to  about 
380,  sometimes  more  than  65,  but  very  rarely  more  than  80, 
since  I prepared  it  for  350  : I have  made  some  additions,  and 
should  have  continued  to  add  to  the  extent  of  the  airing  grounds, 
and  of  the  buildings,  but  have  suspended  doing  so,  waiting  the 
result  of  the  Bill  that  was  pending  in  Parliament,  and  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  Bethlem  : the  old  Bethlem  usually  contained 
300  patients  ; for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  something  about  130,  thereby  throwing  upon 
the  houses  kept  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  paupers,  and 
the  lower  order  of  lunatic  patients,  an  excess  beyond  the  usual 
quantity,  of  near  200,  which  excess,  I had  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  taken  off  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Bethlem. 

When  the  making  addition  to  the  buildings  were  stopped,  was 
the  reception  of  additional  patients  stopped  also  ? — In  some 
instances,  where  we  could  do  it  without  giving  offence  to  the 
parishes  ; we  have,  as  far  as  we  could,  declined  taking,  but  those 
instances  are  rare. 
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Has  such  an  instance  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  ? 
Never ; we  are  particular  in  discharging  from  the  house,  evrry 
patient  that  we  think  can  in  any  way  be  trusted,  and  within  this 
year,  there  have  been  discharged  from  the  house  conducted  by 
Talbot,  I should  imagine  from  30  to  40,  many  of  them  perfectly 
recovered  of  their  insanity,  some  of  them  in  such  a state  as  might 
be  trusted,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  cured  of  their  in- 
sanity. 

Were  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  to  send  you  ten  additional 
patients  to-morrow,  should  you  admit  them  ?■ — We  should  have 
great  disinclination  to  offend  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone;  we 
should  certainly  take  them  in,  although  we  took  another  house 
for  them. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  in  point  of  fact,  patients  are  scarcely 
ever  refused  on  account  of  the  houses  being  too  full? — Very 
rarely. 

How  often  do  you  personally  visit  the  houses  kept  by  Rhodes 
and  Talbot? — Twice  a week  constantly;  and  my  son,  who  is 
lately  graduated  in  physic,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  visits 
these  houses  twice  a week  also,  on  separate  days  to  those  on 
which  I visit. 

You,  of  course,  consider  yourself  as  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  all  the  patients,  in  the  several  houses  belonging  to  you,  paupers 
as  well  as  others  ? — I do.  ** 

It  appears  on  the  evidence,  that  in  the  house  kept  by  Rhodes, 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  January  last  was,  that  some 
pauper  men  were  chained  on  their  straw  beds,  with  only  a rug  to 
cover  them,  and  not  in  any  way  defended  from  the  external  cold  • 
and  on  the  18th  of  December,  1812,  the  Commissioners  report, 
that  there  were  200  parish  patients  apparently  in  the  same  house, 
among  whom  several  pauper  women  were  found  chained  to  their 
bedsteads,  and  naked,  without  any  other  means  of  covering  them- 
selves but  a hempen  rug  ; the  Commissioners  resolved,  that  the 
accommodation  for  paupers  in  this  establishment  is  infamously 
bad,  and  such  as  to  require  immediate  reform ; how  do  you  ac- 
count for  these  circumstances  ? — TL  o the  first  part,  respecting  men 
found  naked,  I should  conceive  it  impossible  for  any  person  in 
that  house  to  be  in  that  state,  unless  he  was  so  outrageous  as  to 
tear  and  destroy  whatever  was  about  him : the  second  part  has 
reference  to  some  women ; in  answer  to  that  I would  state,  that 
it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Commissioners,  that  they 
visited  that  house  late  in  the  day,  at  the  time  when  the  outrageous 
women  paupers  were  being  put  to  bed,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  some  error  in  their  opinion,  respecting  the  women  naked 
being  chained  to  their  bedsteads,  for  the  fact  was,  just  as  the 
nurses  were  preparing  to  put  them  to  bed,  the  Commissioners 
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entered  the  premises,  and  the  nurses,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
naked  women  from  the  view  of  the  Commissioners,  huddled 
three  or  four  of  them  into  a room  until  the  Commissioners  passed 
by,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  afterwards  to  put  them 
properly  to  bed  ; that  was  the  fact,  as  stated  to  me  by  Mr, 
Rhodes,  and  by  the  nurses  themselves ; I was  angry  with  the 
nurses  for  endeavouring  to  conceal  a patient  from  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners,  under  any  circumstances. 

It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  the  next  week, 
that  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  paupers  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  all  the  patients  are  now  properly  clad,  notwithstanding 
that,  at  the  former  visitation,  Mr.  Rhodes  assured  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  could  not  be  kept  clothed  ; can  you  explain  that? 
—I  would  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  had  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  first  visitation  alluded  to,  gone  to  that  house  at  the  hour 
they  did  on  the  second,  they  would  have  found  it  precisely  in  the 
same  state  they  found  it  in  on  the  second  visitation  ; but  going 
just  at  the  time  when  these  violent  lunatic  women  were  putting 
to  bed,  on  whom  to  leave  any  garment  is  not  humanity,  because 
you  must  either  pinion  the  lunatic  so  tight,  as  not  to  leave  them 
the  least  liberty  or  use  of  their  hands,  or  whatever  garment  is 
upon  them  will  be  destroyed  instantly,  and  therefore  they  could 
derive  no  benefit  by  having  them  left  on : there  is  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  from  100/.  to  150/.  in  bedding  and  bed-clothes,  for 
the  paupers  only. 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  with  the  Commissioners, 
respecting  a young  woman  whom  they  seemed  to  consider  as  un- 
necessarily confined,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 8 1 l ?— 

I do. 

What  explanation  have  you  to  give  of  that  circumstance  ? — 
The  young  woman  became  insane  in  Devonshire ; she  strayed 
away  from  a person  with  whom  she  lived  to  Exeter  ; she  went  to 
an  inn,  and  engaged  a large  room  to  set  up  a dancing-school;  she 
was  impressed  with  an  idea  that  she  danced  better  than  any  per- 
son in  the  world,  and  was  to  make  a very  large  fortune  by  teach- 
ing dancing ; she  had  other  extravagances  and  delusions,  such  as 
straying  away  from  whatever  situation  her  friends  placed  her  in, 
and  exposing  her  person  in  such  a manner  as  created  great  anxi- 
ety and  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  her  friends  and  family ; I do 
not  recollect  the  exact  time  that  she  had  been  under  my  care  at 
the  period  the  Commissioners  made  the  observation ; but  at 
that  period  she  entertained  the  same  delusions,  and  had  the 
Commissioners  examined  her  upon  those  particular  points, 
they  would  have  been  satisfied  of  her  insanity.  She  remained 
in  that  situation  some  time  longer,  having  the  liberty  of  going 
off  the  premises,  going  to  church,  winch  is  the  case  with 
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convalescent  patients,  walking  about  the  villages,  and  amusing 
themselves  in  various  ways,  when  they  recover  so  far  as  to  be 
trusted  to  do  so.  Her  delusions  in  the  course  of  time  very  much 
diminished,  and  she  at  length  married  a servant  who  had  formerly 
lived  111  my  house ; that  was  communicated  to  her  father  by  my- 
self, and  I believe,  though  I cannot  speak  positively  to  the  fact, 
iiei  father  (she  was  a natural  child)  has  done  something  for  the 
young  man,  to  put  him  in  a way  of  business.  It  was  a consi- 

erable  length  of  time  after  the  Commissioners  made  the  obser- 
vation, before  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  have  the  liberty  I 
mentioned ; she  was  committed  to  my  care  by  her  father. 

V'  medical  assistance  is  provided  for  the  patients  in  your 
several  houses  ?— In  my  house,  Whitmore  House,  Hoxton,  Doc- 
tor Robert  Willis  has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  attendance 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  until  such  time  as  he  has  been 
particularly  occupied  in  a situation  of  great  responsibility;  since 
Doctor  Willis  has  discontinued  his  attendance,  it  has  been  regu- 
larly visited  by  Doctor  Ainslie.  My  houses  at  Bethnal  Green 
are  medically  attended  by  Mr.  Dunston,  who  lias  had  great  ex- 
perience in  cases  of  insanity,  being  the  son  of  the  Steward  of  St. 
Luke  s Hospital,  and  having  been  brought  up  in  that  establish- 
ment ; other  physicians  are  occasionally  called  in,  and  other  me- 
dical men  are  sent,  either  by  the  parishes,  as  is  the  case  parti- 
cularly at  Mary-le-bone,  or  by  their  friends  ; but  the  medical 
attendance  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Is  Doctor  Ainslie  a man  of  much  experience  in  cases  of  insa- 
nity He  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  attended  my  house 
occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  Doctor  Willis  ; and  I believe  him 
to  be  a man  possessing  great  knowledge  of  mental  disease. 

You  then  mean  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  the  pauper  as 
well  as  the  other  patients  in  the  houses  at  Bethnal  Green,  are 
medically  attended  on  account  of  their  insanity,  not  merely  for 
their  bodily  complaints?—!  do. 

And  that  this  attendance  has  always  been  afforded  them,  and 
regularly  ?— Certainly ; and  I would  say  further,  that  in  every  re- 
cent case  of  insanity,  or  every  case  where  the  bodily  health  of 
the  patient  leqimes  medical  attendance,  it  is  given  to  almost  as 
gieat  a degree  to  the  pauper,  as  it  is  to  any  other  description  of 
patients;  I would  also  add  to  that,  that  in  my  opinion  medical 
and  moral  treatment  must  go  together  to  effect  the  cure,  general- 
ly speaking,  of  insane  patients. 

What  payment  do  you  receive  for  the  parish  pauper  patients  ? 
— Ten  shillings  a week  each. 

Is  there  any  apartment  in  either  of  those  houses  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  the  sick? — Not  any  one  particu- 
lar apartment  for  such  sick  as  require  to  be  kept  in  bed ; these 
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are  kept  by  themselves  in  such  division  of  the  house  as  they  may 
chance  to  be.  If  it  be  a lunatic  pauper,  there  is  one  part  of  the 
house  in  which  there  are  what  we  call  nursing  rooms,  bed-rooms  • 
if  it  be  another  description  of  patients,  the  same  in  their  division 
of  the  house;  but  for  such  as  are  paralytic  or  bodily  ill,  and  are 
capable  of  coming  down  stairs,  there  is  in  every  division  of  the 
house  a room  kept  in  winter-time  particularly,  for  the  paralytic 
patients. 

Have  the  houses  under  the  care  of  Rhodes  and  Talbot,  been 
always  managed  with  the  same  care  and  attention  that  they  are  at 
present  ? — I think  always  ; I have  reason  to  believe  the  Commis- 
sioners are  rather  prejudiced  against  Rhodes  ; but  he  has  been  in 
my  employ  near  thirty  years,  and  I do  not  believe  there  is  a more 
humane  man  living  than  he  is. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  December  17th, 
1810,  it  is  said,  “ that  in  the  house  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  not  less  than  twenty  patients  were  ill  of  a fever ; a young 
girl  was  in  the  same  bed  with  a woman  who  was  dying;  some 
women  w'ere  lying  on  the  floor,  and  others  at  different  ends  of  the 
same  bed  ; the  Commissioners  could  get  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion respecting  the  medical  attendance  on  the  patients  ill  with  the 
fever.”  This  report  was  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton.  Does  Mr. 
Warburton  object  to  this  representation,  or  has  he  any  thing  to 
offer  in  explanation  of  it? — I perfectly  recollect  that  a fever  did 
prevail  on  the  pauper  women’s  side  of  the  house  at  that  time ; 
that  the  medical  attendance  was  never  less  than  once  a dav,  but 
more  frequently  twice ; that  such  medicines  and  nutriment,  and 
every  other  care  that  could  be  taken  of  them,  was  taken  of  them; 
for  from  the  time  of  the  fever  making  its  appearance,  I was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  going  every  day,  and  more  frequently  twice 
a day  myself.  1 could  say  nothing  to  the  observations  made  re- 
specting two  women  being  in  bed  together,  or  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a person  being  found  lying  in  the  passage ; but  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  go  round  any  establishment  where 
there  are  100  lunatics,  and  not  see  a number  of  them  voluntarily 
throwing  themselves  down  in  different  positions,  and  in  different 
directions.  I imagine  that  persons  lying  on  the  floor,  were  not 
ill  of  the  fever,  and  were  such  as  will  at  any  time  throw'  them- 
selves in  any  situation. 

Have  you  at  different  times  since  you  have  kept  houses  for  the 
reception  of  insane  persons,  had  patients  in  the  most  extravagant 
and  violent  degrees  of  disorder  ? — A great  number  indeed. 

As  bad  as  you  suppose  maniacs  could  be  ? — I have. 

In  what  manner  have  you  found  it  necessary  to  confine  such 
persons  ? — The  most  violent  pauper  lunatic  never  required  con- 
finement beyond  a leg-lock  and  manacles ; and  I never  yet  saw  a 
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lunatic  that  could  not  at  certain  times,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
keeper,  be  allowed  some  liberty  to  walk  about.  If,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  lunatic  vvas  so  bad  as  to  kick  at  any  person  he  came 
near,  the  only  restraint  put  upon  him  was  what  I should  call 
hobbfes,  almost  m the  manner  you  would  put  round  a cow  when 

mi  king,  leaving  him  sufficient  space  to  walk,  but  not  sufficient  to 
kick. 

Have  you  had  at  different  times  violent  insane  persons,  whose 
hands  were  so  small  as  that  they  could  not  be  confined  with  ma- 
nacles . 1 do  not  recollect  such  a circumstance. 

Supposing  it  to  have  occurred,  to  what  should  you  have  had 
recourse.—' lo  a very  stout  strait-waistcoat;  I never  saw  a man 
so  bad  yet,  that  could  not  be  held  by  a strait-waistcoat ; we  must 
make  it  proportionably  strong. 

Have  you  in  fact,  ever  seen  a man  whose  wrists  were  larger 
than  Ins  hands  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  did. 

How  long  at  a time  do  you  recollect  ever  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  most  outrageous  lunatic  in  a strait- 
waistcoat . I never  saw  a lunatic  so  outrageous  that  might  not 
occasionally  have  at  least  one  hand  at  liberty,  although  it  might  be 
necessary  to  keep  him  under  the  restraint  of  a strait-waistcoat  for 
a considerable  length  of  time ; for  the  way  I direct,  if  a man  is 
very  outrageous,  you  must  keep  him  confined,  but  you  give  him 
one  hand ; let  him  exercise  that  and  an  arm  a length  of  time  - 
change  the  hands  and  ease  him  in  that  manner ; but  if  he  had 
boto  hands  free,  he  might  do  a great  deal  of  mischief. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  inspection  to  which  insane 
houses  are  liable  from  the  Commissioners,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
gross  abuse,  if  the  keeper  in  any  such  house  should  be  induced 
to  practise  it?—  I do  not,  if  the  keeper  was  induced  to  practise  it. 

What  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  operation  of  severe  con- 
finement upon  patients  who  labour  only  under  a slight  degree  of 
insanity?— It  never  ought  to  be  exercised;  such  treatment  must 
have  a.  tendency  to  increase  the  disorder. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  from  your  own  personal  obser- 
vation, what  the  Commissioners  do  when  they  visit  your  houses? 

1 hey  generally  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  house,  and  the 
apparent  comfort  of  the  patients ; they  also  attend  to  any  patient 
that  makes  application  to  them  respecting  his  confinement;  but 
the  short  time  they  are  necessarily  obliged  to  be  in  the  house,  af- 
fords them  but  an  imperfect  knowledge,  either  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  house  is  conducted,  or  the  state  of  the  patient’s  health. 

\\  hat  length  of  time  do  they  usually  pass  ? — Perhaps  rather 
under  than  over  an  hour. 

During  that  time,  do  they  only  sec  such  patients  as  desire  to 
see  them  ? — They  go  into  every  room. 
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Do  they  see  all  the  patients  ? — In  case  the  patient  does  not 
wish  to  see  them,  and  seeing  them  come  conceals  himself ; and 
in  such  a case,  I state  to  the  Commissioners  that  such  a patient 
does  not  wish  them  to  see  him,  and  produce  him  if  they  desire  it. 

Do  they  see  all  the  patients  ? — Yes,  they  go  from  room  to 
room. 

What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  the  Commissioners 
indulge  any  prejudice  against  Rhodes  ? — From  observations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  secretary  to  myself. 

Do  you  think  such  prejudice,  if  it  exists,  has  b«en  totally 
without  cause  ? — I think  that  if  they  had  a more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  such  prejudice  would  never  have  taken  place 
in  their  minds ; his  manner  may  have  created  it,  he  being  very- 
cold  and  reserved  in  his  manner. 

From  your  knowledge  of  cases  of  insanity  for  upwards  of  forty- 
years,  and  your  experience  in  the  mode  of  treating  them,  do  you 
think  that  any  necessity  could  exist  for  chaining  any  man  upon  a 
wooden  bedstead  for  a number  of  successive  years  without  inter- 
mission, or  even  partial  release  ? — I do  not. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  utility  of  classing  patients  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  insanity  and  convalescence,  and  of  the  best  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  accomplished  ? — I conceive  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  class  the  patients  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  disease,  or  of  their  approaching  to  convalescence,  or 
in  a state  of  convalescence ; the  outrageous  lunatics  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  kept  in  one  room  ; I woufd  prefer  keeping  a 
number  of  violent  lunatics  in  one  room,  to  that  of  keeping  them 
in  separate  rooms ; l have  seen  a great  benefit  derived  from  that 
plan,  by  the  superior  noise,  or  the  greater  noise  of  one  quieting 
and  subduing  the  noise  of  another ; by  so  classing  them,  out  of 
ten  noisy  lunatics  a considerable  portion  of  them  will  be  quiet ; 
but  it  you  put  those  ten  lunatics  into  ten  separate  rooms,  the 
whole  ten  will  be  continually  noisy.  Paralytic  lunatics,  and 
such  as  are  out  of  health,  should  be  kept  together ; I am  speak- 
ing now  of  pauper  lunatics ; those  that  are  neitlier  violent  nor 
paraly  tic  are  much  better  associating  together  than  being  sepa- 
rate, and  such  as  are  capable  of  amusing  themselves  either  at  any 
play,  or  diversion,  or  labour,  should  be  thrown  in  the  w-ay  of  oc- 
cupation, and  should,  as  far  as  the  keeper  has  the  pow-er  of  doing 
so,  be  urged  to  employ  themselves ; the  same  applies  to  the 
higher  order  of  patients,  as  far  as  classification  goes,  only  the 
treatment  must  be  different  to  that  description  as  to  their  general 
accommodation;  for  instance,  if  a private  gentlemau  is  violent,  as 
far  as  classification  goes,  it  must  be  practised  with  patients  of  a 
different  description ; but  the  course  of  accommodation  must  be 
very  different  to  what  can  be  afforded  to  paupers,  both  as  to  oc- 
cupation and  amusement. 
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Veneris,  5°  die  Maii,  1815. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  ROSE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  James  Bevans,  Architect,  of  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  called 

in,  and  Examined. 

% 

DO  you  know  the  new  building  of  Belhlem  Hospital,  those 
of  Saint  Luke,  the  insane  wards  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  the  Asylum 
at  York,  and  the  Retreat  at  York  ? — I know  them  all  particu- 
larly. 

What  are  the  defects  of  the  new  buildings  of  Bethlem  Hospi- 
tal in  Saint  George’s  Fields  ? — The  first  fault  1 should  find  with 
Bethlem,  is  its  excessive  expense,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
very  unnecessary  thickness  of  the  walls  ; its  being  four  story  high 
is  another  great  objection  to  it,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  Governor  or  Steward  being  able  to  have  that  complete  in- 
spection which  it  is  necessary  he  should  have  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment. Another  great  defect  is,  that  several  of  the  apartments 
are  rendered  extremely  gloomy,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
portico  which  is  in  the  front  of  the  building.  There  not  being 
separate  staircases  to  each  of  the  galleries,  renders  it  impossible  to 
classify  the  patients  in  the  way  which  I think  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be.  There  being  no  glass  to  the  major  part  of  the 
windows  in  the  patients’  sleeping-rooms,  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  exclude  the  day-light  with  the  cold  air,  while  the  patients 
are  confined  in  them,  which,  when  I consider  the  time  that  they 
are  so  confined,  must  in  my  opinion  tend  much  to  increase  the 
malady.  I think,  excepting  for  noisy  patients,  which  are  very  few 
in  number,  that  the  thick  brick  walls  between  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  unnecessary.  I do  not  think  that  their  method  for  pre- 
venting fire  from  communicating  from  one  gallery  to  another  is 
secure.  The  privies  for  patients  are  too  closely  connected  with 
the  building.  I think  the  servants'  hall  up-stairs  is  unnecessary 
and  objectionable.  The  manner  of  closing  up  the  front-windows, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  patients  from  looking  out,  is  another  objec- 
tion which  Bethlem  Hospital  is  liable  to. St.  Luke’s  Hospi- 

tal is  liable  to  most  of  the  objections  I have  stated  as  to  Beth- 
lem, and  in  addition,  it  has  no  means  of  warming  the  sleeping 
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apartments  of  the  patients,  and  of  course  has  no  means  of  venti- 
lation when  they  are  inhabited.  The  water-closets  in  St.  Luke’s 
are  too  much  attached  to  the  building;,  as  they  open  directly  into 
the  gallery.  The  day-rooms  are  much  too  small ; the  method  of 
warming  them  by  a tire-place  with  a grate  before  it,  is  objection- 
able ; the  Hospital  does  not  contain  sufficient  means  for  classify- 
ing the  patients,  and  is  equally  inconvenient  with  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital for  the  inspection  of  the  principal  keeper.  There  is  no  se- 
curity against  fire  communicating  from  gallery  to  gallery. At 

Guy’s  Hospital  there  is  the  best  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  insane  persons  which  I have  seen  in  or  near  town,  but  it  has 
no  provision  for  classifying  the  patients,  nor  for  warming  the 
sleeping  apartments ; it  is  wholly  devoted  to  incurable  females. 

The  Asylum  at  York  is  upon  a very  bad  construction 

throughout. The  Retreat  near  York  is  also  defective,  as  it 

regards  the  convenience  of  inspection ; and  the  galleries,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  cells  on  both  sides,  and  being  more  than 
one  story  high,  are  too  gloomy. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Private  Madhouses  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality? — Yes;  1 have  been  over  Miles’s  at  Hoxton, 
Burroughs’s  at  Hoxton,  Talbot’s  and  Warburton’s  at  Bethnal 
Green,  and  most  of  the  smaller  houses ; the  whole  of  them  are 
radically  bad  for  the  purpose. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  general  defects  which  pervade 
them  ?— -Too  many  patients  are  made  to  sleep  in  one  room ; in 
some  of  them,  there  is  a great  want  of  ventilation,  and  they  are 
ill  calculated  for  either  inspection  or  classification. 

Are  the  apartments  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
easily  cleaned  ? — Many  of  them  are  not.  > 

Are  they  free  from  bad  smells? — Many  of  them  are  not* 

Are  they  warmed  in  a manner  which  you  deem  convenient  or 
sufficient  ? — By  no  means. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  sufficientlv  warmed  for  either 
the  comfort  or  the  health  of  the  patients  ? — For  both. 

Have  they  in  general  sufficient  gardens  or  airing-grounds  ? — 
Most  of  them  have  very  insufficient 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fiud  a house  which 
has  not  been  erected  tor  the  purpose  of  receiving  insane  patients, 
which  is  capable  of  being  accommodated  properly  and  sufficient- 
ly to  the  business  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  it  is  not  easy ; I 
almost  think  it  impossible. 

What  is  it  that  induces  you  to  speak  so  decidedly  on  the  con- 
veniences and  accommodations  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  of  insane  persons  ? — In  the  course  of  my  profes- 
sion as  a surveyor,  I had  to  go  over  Brook  House,  Burroughs’s 
house,  and  Miles’s  house,  and  afterwards  over  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
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pital:  upon  going  over  which,  my  mind  was  immediately  struck, 
that  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  treatment  of 
insane  persons  in  private  houses.  Seeing  paupers  in  St.  Luke’s 
much  better  taken  care  of,  than  persons  in  a higher  sphere  are 
in  other  houses  ; which  led  me  into  the  subject,  and  induced  me 
to  turn  my  attention  particularly  to  it,  which  I have  now  done  for 
about  four  years,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  I have  visited 
almost  all  the  private  houses  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons, 
in  or  near  London. 


Puna,  S*  die  Mail,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Bevans,  again  called  in,  and  produced  several 
Plans;  which  were  inspected  by  the  Committee. 

ARE  there  any  means  of  classification  in  the  insane  w'ard  of 
Guy’s  Hospital  ? — There  are  none. 

What  is  the  treatment  of  patients  who  are  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  nature  ? — They  are  continually  confined  to  their  own  cell. 

Is  there  any  method  of  warming  their  cell? — None;  and  the 
cells  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated. 

Is  there  a fire-place  in  the  day-room? — Yes,  with  an  iron 
guard  round  it. 

Are  the  windows  glazed  ? — They  are  glazed. 


Sabbati,  13°  die  Maii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  James  Bevans,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, produced  two  Plans ; the  one  intended  for  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  reception  of  Insane  persons,  at  Wakefield;  and 
the  other,  for  a Lunatic  Asylum,  near  London ; which 
Plans  he  delivered  in,  accompanied  with  estimates  of  the 
expense,  and  his  explanations.) 


Veneris,  2°  die  Junii,  1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  James  Bevans  attended  the  Committee,  and  produced 
a Plan  of  the  Lunatic  Ward  of  Guys  Hospital;  the  Plans, 
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Elevations,  and  Sections,  of  the  intended  London  Asylum  ; 
and  the  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  given  to  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  West  side  of  the  County  of  York:  each  of  these 
for  150  persons;  the  London  Asylum  on  the  principle  of  a 
Panopticon.  He  was  requested  to  prepare  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Committee,  Estimates  on  both  these  plans, 
for  an  hundred  Patients  in  each  : with  an  additional  building 
to  accommodate  twenty-eight  persons  in  affluence.) 


Jovis,  8°  die  Junii , 1815. 

The  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Bevans  attended;  and  delivered  in  the  following 
Estimates,  in  reference  to  the  Plans  he  had  before  given  in. 

Totals  of  Estimates  of  the  Panopticon  Desigu;  in  various 

w'ays. 

“ THE  Panopticon  Plan  for  150  Patients,  as  the  Drawings 
are  given  in  to  this  Coimnittee ; the  Sleeping  Apartments  con- 
taining 80  square  feet,  and  the  Galleries  being  10  feet  wide: 

In  Yorkshire  - - - £.20,50.3. 

Near  London  - - - 26,930. 

“ The  Panopticon  Plan  for  150  Patients;  the  Sleeping  Apart- 
ments reduced  to  63  superficial  feet,  and  the  Galleries  to  9 
feet  in  width : 

In  Yorkshire  - - - £.  17,955. 

Near  Loudon  - - - 23,504. 

“The  Panopticon  Plan  for  100  Patients;  the  Sleeping  Apart- 
ments containing  80  superficial  feet,  and  the  Galleries  being  10 
feet  wide. 

In  Yorkshire  - - - c£.  16,942. 

Near  London  - - - 22,019. 

“ The  Panopticon  Plan  for  100  Patients;  the  Sleeping  Apart- 
ments, being  reduced  to  63  superficial  £eet,  and  the  Galleries  to 
9 feet  in  width  : 

In  Yorkshire  - - - £.  15,074. 

Near  London  - - - 19,697. 


Totals  of  Estimates  for  the  Wakefield  Asylum  Plan;  iu 

various  ways. 

“ The  Wakefield  Asylum  Plan  for  150  Patients,  as  given  in  to 
this  Committee. 

In  Yorkshire  - - - of.29,247. 

Near  London  «■  - - 38,048. 
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" The  Wakefield  Asylum  Plan  for  150  Patients;  omitting  the 
Infirmary,  the  Steward’s  Apartments,  the  Brewhouse,  the  Gas 
House  and  Baths;  also  reducing  the  Patients’  Sleeping  Apart- 
ments to  63  feet  superficial,  and  the  Galleries  to  <J  feet  in  width  : 

In  Yorkshire  - - -£.20,154. 

Near  London  - - - 26,301. 

“ The  Wakefield  Asylum  Plan  for  100  Patients;  with  all  the 
accommodation;  shewn  in  the  Design  given  in  to  this  Com- 
mittee : 

In  Yorkshire  - - - £-25,290. 

Near  London  - - - 32,872. 

“ The  Wakefield  Asylum  Plan  for  100  Patients;  omitting  the 
Infirmary,  the  Steward’s  Apartments,  the  Brewhouse,  the  Gas 
House  and  the  Baths ; also  reducing  the  Sleeping  Rooms  to  63 
superficial  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  Galleries  to  9 feet. 

In  Yorkshire  - - -£.17,705. 

Near  London  - - - 23,159. 


[Paper  delivered  in  by  Mr.  James  BevamJ] 

YORK  West  Riding  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Copies  of  the  Designs  and  Descriptions  thereof,  pre- 
sented to  the  Magistrates  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ,• 
made  in  pursuance  of  a public  Advertisement,  aud  in  con 
formity  to  the  following  particulars  : 

(Copy.) 


“ FOR  the  information  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  deliver 
Plans  for  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  to  be  erected  at  Wakefield 
it  is  stated  that  the  house  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  accommodation 
of  150  Patients,  an  equal  number  of  each  sex. 

“ There  are  to  be  twelve  day-rooms,  which  may  be  used  also 
as  dining-rooms  for  the  Patients  and  their  attendants  : each  of 
these  should  contain  from  350  to  500  square  feet.  It  is  desirable 
that  none  of  the  day-rooms  should  be  above  the  second  floor  or 
story.  Eight  of  the  day-rooms  must  be  provided  with  distinct 
privies,  so  situate  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  Patients,  without 
going  into  the  courts,  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  offensive 
to  the  rooms. 

“ Eight  courts  at  least  must  be  provided  for  the  Patients  to 
take  exercise  in,  contiguous  to,  or  very  easily  communicating 
with  the  day-rooms,  and  overlooked  by  them.  Each  court  must 
contain  not  less  than  600  square  yards ; they  should  have  as 
nearly  a south  aspect  as  can  be  obtained,  and  the  boundary  should 
be  so  contrived  as  to  intercept  as  little  as  possible  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

“ There  must  be  at  least  eight  galleries  immediately  commit- 
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nicating  with  eight  of  the  day-rooms,  for  the  Patients  to  take 
exercise  in,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  their  going  into  the 
courts. 

“ Nearly  all  the  Patients  must  have  distinct  sleeping  rooms, 
which  must  generally  contain  about  80  square  feet.  The  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  the  attendants  or  keepers,  should  contain  not  less 
than  100  square  feet. 

“ Twelve  at  least  of  the  Patients’  lodging  rooms  must  be  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent,  in  the  greatest  practicable  degree,  the 
passage  of  sound  from  them  to  other  parts  of  the  building, 
from  which  they  must  not  be  distinct. 

A work-room,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty  patients  may  be 
employed  in  weaving,  &.c.  must  be  provided ; also  two  rooms  for 
the  occasional  separation  of  sick  Patients. 

“ A Committee-room,  which  may  serve  as  a Chapel ; apart- 
ments for  the  Governor  and  Matron,  so  placed  as  to  afford  them 
the  easiest  oversight  of  their  respective  departments ; Apothecary’s 
shop ; rooms  for  Steward  and  domestic  servants ; domestic 
offices ; two  rooms,  one  contiguous  to  the  men’s,  the  other  to  the 
women’s  wards,  for  drying  beds  and  linen ; a laundry,  brewhouse, 
bakehouse,  and  bath  must  also  be  provided. 

“ The  structure  must  be  so  designed  that  it  may  be  enlarged 
hereafter  for  the  reception  of  an  additional  number  of  Patients  of 
each  sex.  The  method  of  extending  the  building  must  be  shewn 
in  the  drawing.  The  number  of  day-rooms  need  not  be  increased 
for  an  addition  of  50  Patients.  The  Asylum  must  be  designed 
with  a strict  regard  to  facility  of  inspection,  both  in  regard  of  the 
Patients  and  their  attendants  ; complete  ventilation  ; and  as  great 
a degree  of  cheerfulness  as  is  compatible  with  the  requisite  degree 
of  security. 

“ I he  distribution  of  the  buildings  for  the  male  and  female 
Patients,  must  be  such  as  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  two  separate  establishments. 

u All  the  partitions,  as  well  as  the  outer  walls,  are  to  be  of 
brick,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  must  be  constructed  so  as 
to  be  fire-proof.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  diffusion  of 
heat  through  it,  and  the  mode  described  on  the  plan. 

“ Tanks,  for  the  reception  of  rain-w'ater,  must  be  provided ; 
and  the  manner  of  supplying  the  different  parts  of  the  house  with 
both  rain  and  spring-water  be  pointed  out. 

“ The  plans  required  are,  a general  plan  of  the  ground  and 
the  scite  of  the  building ; a plan  of  each  story,  drawn  to  the  scale 
of  ten  feet  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

“ Geometrical  elevation  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildings  to  the  same  scale ; section  shewing  the 
general  construction  of  the  roof,  floors,  &c.  to  double  the  above 
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scale.  Aipbitects  are  at  liberty  to  send  drawings  to  any  scale 
they  may  think  proper,  explanatory  of  the  detail  of  any  parts  of 
the  building.”  r 

Copy  of  a LETTER  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  West  Riding  of 
the  County  of  Yorkshire. 

<l  Gentlemen, 

“ IN  consequence  of  your  Advertisement,  I have  made  a De- 
sign for  the  intended  Asylum  for  the  Care  and  Cure  of  Insane 
Paupeis  , winch  X herewith  transmit  for  your  consideration. 

“ ^rst  sight  the  Design  may,  from  the  extent  of  ground  it 
covers,  be  thought  expensive,  but  upon  mature  consideration,  I 
am  of  opinion  it  is  the  cheapest  plan  that  can  be  adopted,  where 
sufficient  land  may  be  obtained ; the  galleries  in  this  plan  occupy 
only  one  story ; and,  when  compared  with  those  occupying  seve- 
ral, which  is  generally  the  case,  have  the  following  decided  ad- 
vantages ; first,  cheapness : by  having  cells  on  both  sides  of  the 
galleries,  their  cubical  contents  are  lessened ; the  walls,  having 
nothing  but  the  roof  to  carry,  may  be  much  slighter ; and  as  the 
external  walls  of  the  galleries  form  the  divisions  of  the  airing- 
grounds,  much  of  the  expense  in  building  fence- walls,  where  there 
are  several  stories,  is  saved  ; there  being  only  one  story  of  cells 
it  is  not  necessary  to  arch  them  over  to  secure  the  building  from 
fire  ; it  also  saves  the  expense  of  staircases : Against  which  advan- 
tages,  the  only  disadvantage  is,  some  additional  expense  in  the 
quantity  of  roofing,  which  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
savings.  Exclusive  of  the  great  benefits  which  this  plan  gives  in 
other  respects,  the  great  advantage  of  inspection  must  be  obvious. 
In  a Pauper  Asylum  for  150  patients,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
more  than  eight  Under-Keepers  will  be  employed  in  looking  after 
them;  if  there  were  several  stories,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Governor  to  have  that  complete  inspection  of  them  and  the 
patients  ; it  would  also  place  those  in  the  upper  stories  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  airing-grounds,  which,  with  Patients  indis- 
posed to  action,  would  prevent  their  leaving  their  galleries  to  ob- 
tain air  and  exercise. 

As  i only  received  your  printed  Particulars  on  the  27th  of 
last  month,  you  must  consider  the  Design  as  an  hasty  production, 
so  far  as  it  regards  your  Instructions,  as  I completed  all  my  arrange- 
ments within  twenty-four  hours  ; and,  from  my  other  avocations, 
have  had  but  very  little  time  since  to  look  at  them  ; the  drawings 
will  not  be  so  complete  as  they  should  be  ; but  as  it  is  the  design 
and  not  the  drawings  you  want,  I hope  you  will  excuse 
fins  delect.  I believe,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  apartments  and  airing-grounds,  I have  literally  com- 
plied with  your  priuted  Particulars ; with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  buildings,  you  will  find  the  male  and  female  apart- 
ments completely  separated,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  Patients, 
but  also  as  it  regards  the  Servants,  so  that  any  of  the  Patients 
that  are  capable  may  be  employed  to  assist  the  Servants,  without 
danger  of  their  mixing  with  the  other  sex,  or  of  making  their 
escape.  With  regard  to  Inspection,  the  object  is  one  of  such 
Inipoi  lance,  that,  oj  itself,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
induced  me  to  have  placed  all  the  Patients  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  one  floor.  Hie  Governor  and  Matron,  when  in  their  sitting 
rooms,  look  into  eight  of  the  day-rooms,  and,  by  means  of sash- 
doois,  thiough  all  the  galleries  and  all  the  airing-grounds,  and 
also  into  the  work-rooms:  and  as  the  floors  of  their  rooms  are 
considerably  above  the  ground-floor  of  the  galleries,  they  have 
complete  inspection,  without  being  themselves  overlooked  either 
by  the  Patient  s or  Under-Keepers  ; they  have  likewise  immediate 
communication  with  any  of  the  day-rooms  or  airing-grounds,  and 
each  gallery  forms  as  it  were  a distinct  establishment.  'The 
Patients  in  one  gallery  cannot,  in  any  way,  overlook  those  in  any 
other,  except  from  the  window  of  the  day-room  on  the  one  pair  ; 
this  may,  however,  be  completely  remedied  by  a Venetian  blind 
with  wide  laths,  the  front  edges  of  which  must  be  prevented  from 
going  lower  than  a level,  and  thus  the  Governor,  bv  turnin'* 
the  blind  up,  prevents  the  Patients  overlooking  him  —See 
N.  B.  p.  367. 

Ventilation  is  completely  obtained,  by  having  windows  on 
each  side  the  galleries;  the  bow  window,  at  the  end  of  each 
gallery,  not  only  makes  the  gallery  cheerful,  but  it  affords  the 
Patients  a prospect  differing  from  that  of  their  respective  airing- 
grounds.  The  Keeper’s  room  being  placed  close  to  the  day- 
rooms,  gives  him  a ready  communication  not  only  with  the 
Patients  undei  his  care,  but  also  with  any  other  gallery  or  airing- 
ground  ; and  his  window  overlooking  the  adjoining  airing-ground 
will  be  a check  upon  the  Patients  there,  for  if  they,could  know 
that  their  own  keeper  was  not  in  sight,  they  would  not  know  but 
that  they  were  inspected  by  another  Keeper ; it  also  admits  of  a 
communication  between  the  Governor  and  Keeper  without  going 
through  the  day-room.  By  means  of  the  basement  under  the 
Governor  s sitting-room,  there  is  a complete  communication  from 
the  domestic  part  of  the  establishment  to  the  galleries,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  without  passing  through  the  Governor’s 
room  or  in  any  way  overlooking  him,  yet  it  is  always  under  his 
inspection,  and  thus  the  whole  and  every  part  and  every  person, 
whether  Patient  or  Keeper,  is  continually  under  the  eve  of  the 
Governor  or  his  Assistant,  those  Patients  only  excepted  who 
may  be  confined  in  their  cells.  There  is  a minor  part  of  inspec- 
tion too,  which,  in  the  present  Hospitals,  is  bad,  that  is,  the 
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having  a small  opening  in  the  cell  door,  through  which  an  artful 
malicious  Patient  may  do  a mischief  to  his  Keeper  while  looking 
in  at  him,  and  he  would  consider  years  spent  in  die  accomplish- 
ment ot  such  an  object  well  employed : to  avoid  which,  I pro- 
pose that  one  of  the  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  over 
the  cell  door  should  be  a looking-glass  hung  on  a swivel,  by 
which  the  Keeper,  without  the  least  danger,  would  see  all  parts 
of  the  cell. 

“ I propose  that  the  whole  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Patients  should  be  warmed  by  steam  ; first,  on  account  of  its 
safety  as  to  tire  ; second,  on  account  of  its  wholesomeness,  as  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  cannot  be  communicated  than  the  air  will 
bear  without  injury  to  its  nature.  [ have  sent  a sketch  of  an 
apparatus,  which  may  be  contrived  to  produce  any  heat  re- 
quired; a small  one  should  be  fixed  in  each  cell:  the  apparatus 
is  so  contrived  that  the  Patients  cannot  possibly  do  any  mischief 
either  to  it  or  to  themselves.  The  condensed  water  must  be  pre- 
served for  washing,  as  it  will  be  pure  and  save  soap.  As  a very 
unpleasant  effluvia  arises  from  the  perspiration  of  insane  persons, 
I propose  to  place  a small  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  of  each  cell, 
to  allow  it  to  pass  off  into  the  roof,  which  may  be  regulated  by 
the  Keeper  at  discretion ; a convenience  scarcely  applicable  to 
any  other  building.  It  is  too  common  to  consider  an  insane 
person  as  a being  incapable  of  any  rational  amusement ; hence, 
in  addition  to  the  neglect  of  keepers,  arises  that  absurd  practice 
of  locking  up  patients  in  solitary  cells  early  in  the  evening,  and 
not  liberating  them  again  till  late  the  next  morning : and  to  make 
this  unnecessary  confinement  still  more  irksome,  in  the  two 
largest  public  hospitals  in  London,  there  is  no  glass  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  cells ; in  consequence  of  which,  even  the  light  which 
nature  would  afford  is  excluded  by  shutters,  and  insanity  is  treated 
as  an  unpardonable  crime  that  cannot  be  too  severely  punished : 
such  treatment  certainly  tends  to  increase,  and  not  to  remedy  the 
malady.  The  keepers  should  rise  at  six  o’clock  in  the  summer, 
and  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  those  patients  who  feel  inclined 
should  do  so  likewise  ; but  no  patient  in  health  should  be  allowed 
to  lay  in  bed  after  a certain  hour  : I further  propose,  that  the 
patients  should  not  only  have  the  light  afforded  by  the  sun,  but 
that  every  part  should  be  rendered  cheerful,  by  lighting  the  whole 
with  gas ; and  having  acted  as  surveyor  to  one  of  our  large  gas- 
light establishments  in  London,  I know  it  may  be  accomplished 
at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  free  from  risk.  That  part  of  my  design 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  patients,  which  is  two  stories  high,  I 
propose  rendering  fire-proof  by  means  of  iron  girders,  supported 
by  iron  columns  and  brick  arches,  turned  between  the  girders, 
as  adopted  by Strutt,  in  his  mill  at  Derby ; all  the  floors 
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next  the  ground  to  have  a current  of  air  underneath  ; between  the 
joists,  should  be  laid  a counter-floor  of  Lord  Mahon’s  composi- 
tion, which  will  keep  it  perfectly  dry,  and  prevent  the  diy  rot. 
I should  also  propose  the  same  kind  of  counter-floor  throughout 
the  domestic  apartments  ; and  I would  propose  that  die  partitions 
which  are  not  ol  biick,  should  be  similarly  constructed,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  a fire  from  spreading  yet 
known,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  cheaper  than  brick-work.  °The 
brewhouse,  bakehouse,  the  wash-house,  and  the  laundry,  I have 
separated,  as  to  communication  with  the  house ; the  wash-house 
and  the  laundry  to  be  entered  from  the  female  servants’’  jard  ; the 
brewhouse,  (which  necessarily  occupies  two  stories')  and"  (he 
bakehouse,  to  be  entered  from  the  male  servants’  yard  ; on  the 
top  of  the  brewhouse  there  must  be  a large  liquor  back!  or  cis- 
tern, which  ought  to  have  soft  water  to  supply  the  brewhouse, 
the  wash-house,  the  steam  boilers,  &c.  &,c.  &c.  over  the  Governor 
and  Matron’s  sitting-rooms  ; in  the  roof  there  should  be  lar»e 
cisterns,  to  supply  each  wing  with  water ; and  by  having  a pipe 
from  the  same,  by  communicating  it  with  a leather  hose  and 
branch,  it  may  be  used  to  extinguish  any  Are  that  may  happen. 
Over  each  of  the  patients’  privies,  must  be  a cistern,  and  the 
privies  must  communicate  with  a good  drain,  by  a large  air-trap 
covered  with  a strong  iron  crate,  and  should  be  washed  out  by 
letting  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  cistern  over  it,  into  it,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  air  trap,  about  1 1 o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  every  day  ; this  will  keep  the 
place  as  free  from  smell  as  can  be  expected.  All  the  commu- 
nications to  the  privies  are  through  the  open  air,  except  on  the 
one  pair  floor,  where  I could  not  accomplish  it  without  disfigur- 
mg  the  building;  I propose  a small  Warm  bath  in  each  infirmary 
to  be  heated  from  the  steam  boiler.  The  bedsteads  for  the  wet 
patients  should  be  a trough,  the  bottom  having  a current  to  an 
air  trap,  communicating  with  a drain,  and  should  be  lined  with 
either  lead  or  tinned  copper,  and  sbou'd  have  a false  bottom  of 
wood  put  together,  so  as  to  allow  the  wet  to  pass  through,  vet  so 
fixed  diat  the  patient  should  not  be  able  to  move  it,  although  the 
keeper  may  daily  take  it  up  and  wash  it;  for  which  purpose  there 
should  be  a supply  of  water  to  each,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  wood  bottoms  should  be  well  dried  before  they  are  again 
used.  In  the  day-room  tor  the  wet  patients,  there  should  be  a' 
commodious  place  for  washing  them,  which  may  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  warm  water  from  the  steam  boiler;  I propose  the 
whole  of  the  sashes  to  the  cells  to  be  of  cast  iron,  and  to  be  hung 
upon  Sir  G.  O.  Paul’s  plan,  which  will  save  the  necessity  of 
having  iron  bars,  and  yet  completely  answer  the  purposes  of 
ventilation  and  security.  I have  placed  the  cells  for  the  noisy 
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patients  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and  by  a small  passage 
to  them,  cut  oft’  the  communication  of  sound  with  the  gallery. 
I have  contrived  the  chapel,  so  that  the  men  and  women  shall  be 
completely  separated  by  a partition ; the  galleries  I propose  for 
the  superior  officers  ot  the  establishment ; and  by  a very  simple 
contrivance,  the  partition  in  two  minutes,  may  be  converted  into 
a table,  for  the  Committee  to  sit  round. 

“ I should  have  sent  several  more  drawings,  explanatory  of  mv 
intentions,  but  from  the  shortness  of  the  time,  I cannot.  The 
building  may  be  enlarged,  simply  by  adding  cells  at  the  ends  of 
the  galleries,  at  pleasure.” 

e<  From  your  respectful  friend, 

“ No.  14,  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  “ James  Bevans” 

22nd  of  2rae  1815.” 

“ N.  B.  I consider  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor  as  a defect ; 
but  I was  obliged,  by  the  printed  particulars,  to  insert  it. — Vide 
the  following  Extract  from  a letter  to  one  of  the  Magistrates.” 

“ The  plan  which  I sent  down,  is  not  exactly  the  one  which  I 
should  adopt,  were  I left  perfectly  at  liberty  to  erect  an  Asylum 
for  the  cine  of  insane  paupers.  It  is  a great  deal  more  expensive 
than  I have  any  idea  is  necessary  ; but  being  restricted  by  your 
punted  particulars,  I could  not  send  all  my  ideas  to  you,  as  some 
of  them  would  have  differed  from  the  instructions.” 


Veneris,  1 6°  die  Junii,  1815. 

Lord  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Bevans  delivered  in,  by  order  of  the  Committee , 

Designs  for  an  Asylum  for  Seventy  insane  Paupers;  with  an 
Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  building  the  same : — Which  was 
read  as  follows : 

TOTALS  of  Estimates  of  a Design  for  an  Asylum  for  70  Pa- 
tients, made  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  various  ways. 

With  the  Sleeping  Apartments,  containing  80  superficial  feet,  and 
the  Galleries  10  feet  wide  : 

In  Yorkshire  - - of  13,686 

Near  London  - - 17,910 
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With  the  Sleeping  Apartments  reduced  to  63  superficial  feet, 
and  the  Galleries  to  9 feet  in  width : 

In  Yorkshire  - - <£12,834 

Near  London  - - 16,788 

A DESCRIPTION  of  the  Design  for  the  intended  London 
Asylum  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  Insane : Made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  directions  of  a Committee,  of  which  Edward 
Wakefield  was  the  Chairman,  after  the  Committee  had  visited 
various  Houses  and  Hospitals  appropriated  for  this  purpose  ; 
the  details  were  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  bv  Ed- 
ward Wakefield. 

The  PLAN  of  the  Building  is  an  irregular  heptagon,  with 
seven  wings  radiating  from  the  seven  sides  of  the  central  building  : 
It  is  drawn  for  the  accommodation  of  150  Patients,  but  it  may 
be  enlarged  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  accommodate  a very  large 
number : 

It  affords  perfect  security  from  escape,  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  confinement. 

It  allows  of  air,  exercise,  water  and  inspection;  inspection,  not 
only  of  the  Patients,  but  of  the  Keepers  likewise  : 

It  obviates  the  disadvantages  which  has  been  alleged  to  result 
in  some  case,  fiom  the  abrupt  admission  of  strangers,  as  every 
person  may  be  admitted  to  inspect  nearly  the  whole  building,  the 
day-rooms,  and  the  airing  grounds,  without  going  amongst  the 
Patients : 

It  provides  for  the  proper  classification  of  the  Patients  : 

It  renders  staircases  for  the  Patients  unnecessary,  and  gives 
them  easy  access  to  the  day-rooms  and  the  airing  grounds : 

It  admits  of  an  easy  and  prompt  assemblage  of  the  Keepers  and 
Servants  in  the  central  building,  should  any  circumstances  render 
it  necessary. 

All  its  parts  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  are  light  and  cheer- 
ful. 

Upon  a large  scale,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  building  that  can 
be  constructed. 

The  central  building  on  the  first  floor  contains  a committee 
room,  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  Officers  and  Servants  ; the 
ground  floor  contains  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  Superintendent, 
the  Matron,  the  Apothecary ; and  these  are  surrounded  by  an  in- 
spection gallery,  without  which  are  the  day-rooms  and  the  en- 
trances to  the  galleries,  which  contain  the  Patients’  bed-rooms. 

The  rooms  for  the  Superintendent,  &c.  are  glazed  next  the 
inspection  gallery,  as  are  likewise  the  Patients’  day-rooms,  both  on 
the  side  next  the  gallery  and  on  the  side  next  the  airiug  grounds ; 
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and  thus  both  the  day-rooms  and  the  airing  grounds  arrfe  complete- 
ly inspected  from  the  central  rooms,  and  from  the  inspection  gal- 
lery likewise. 

The  central  rooms  are  ventilated  by  windows  above  the  roof 
of  the  day-rooms,  and  the  day-rooms  are  ventilated  by  windows 
above  the  roof  of  the  Patients’ galleries.  These  rooms  are  raised 
considerably  above  the  day-rooms,  by  which  means  the  inspection 
of  the  Patients  is  perfect,  without  the  possibility  of  the  Inspector 
being  himself  overlooked  by  the  Patients. 

The  entrances  to  the  Patients’  galleries  are  in  the  inspection 
gallery. 

The  Patients’  galleries  have  bed-rooms  on  each  side,  lighted  by 
a sm.  il  window  in  the  exterior  wall,  close  under  the  ceiling,  and 
by  another  window  over  the  door ; in  the  ceiling  of  each  room  is 
a ventilator  communicating  with  the  roof.  The  Patients’  gal- 
leries are  lighted  from  windows  above  the  roof  of  the  bed-room  ; 
and  as  the  windows  are  placed  on  both  sides  the  galleries,  all  the 
galleries  and  every  room  admits  of  thorough  ventilation.  One 
room  in  each  of  these  galleries  is  appiopriated  for  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  Keepers.  The'  airing  grounds  are  entered  through  the 
day-rooms,  and  from  the  end  of  each  of  the  Patients’  gallery, 
without  communicating  with  the  day-room.  In  each  of  the  air- 
ing grounds  is  a covered  walk. 

In  each  of  the  airing  grounds  is  a pump  for  the  use  of  the 
Patients. 

The  walls  of  the  airing  ground  being  placed  in  a ha-ha,  will 
allow7  of  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  adjoining  country. 

The  water-closets  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
and  may  be  entered  either  from  the  Patients’ galleries  or  from  the 
airing  grounds;  on  the  top  of  each  is  a large  cistern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  water-closets,  and  the  waste  pipe  from  the  cistern 
should  form  the  spout  to  the  pump  in  the  airing  ground;  thus  the 
cisterns  must  always  be  kept  tilled,  and  a supply  of  water  secured 
at  all  times;  by  placing  the  water-closet  outside  the  building,  with 
a covered  way  between  them  and  the  Patients’  gallery,  all  annoy- 
ance therefrom  is  prevented. 

All  the  sashes  are  to  be  of  iron,  hung  on  the  plan  of  Sir  G.  O. 
Paul;  which  will  affoid  security  and  ventilation,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  iron  bars. 

Two  rooms  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  Patients’ 
gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  noisy  Patients,  or  those  who 
may  be  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature : they  are  so  contrived 
that  those  within  them  cannot  in  any  way  annoy  the  other  Pa- 
tients. 

A steam  boiler  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  basement,  under  the 
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Porter’s  room,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  whole  of  the 
building  and  baths. 

Notwithstanding  the  convenient  and  intimate  connection  of 
every  part  of  the  building,  it  possesses  two  most  important  advan- 
tages, which  no  other  form  of  building  can  so  completely  possess  ; 
viz.  that  each  of  the  Patients’  galleries,  day-rooms  and  airing 
grounds,  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  Patients,  a complete  and  separate 
establishment  of  itself ; and  from  the  nature  of  the  inspection  it 
allows  to  the  Superintendent,  the  means  of  selection  for  classifica- 
tion is  excellent. 

The  separate  Building,  for  Patients  of  superior  Bank. 

This  building  will  not  in  any  respect  have  the  appearance  of  a 
place  of  confinement : it  will  contain  three  distinct  classes  of  Pa- 
tients, each  having  his  or  her  separate  Keeper  ; — 12  Patients  may 
be  accommodated  with  each  3 rooms ; 8 with  two  rooms,  and  8 
with  one  large  room ; each  of  the  Patients  will  have  a separate 
door  to  his  or  her  apartments,  opening  into  the  arcades,  or  the 
galleries  over  them.  The  galleries  are  inclosed  toward  the  airing 
ground  with  ornamental  iron  work,  to  prevent  sudden  accidents ; 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  galleries  are  proper  water-closets.  In 
the  central  building  is  a coffee  room,  where  those  whose  condi- 
tion will  admit  thereof,  may,  if  they  wish,  take  their  meals  and 
read  the  newspapers : on  the  principal  story  is  a chapel ; the 
offices  are  in  the  basement. 

James  Bevans, 

14,  Gray’s-Inn  Square. 
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Copy  of  the  REPORT  of  the  Transport  Board  to  the 
Admiralty,  relative  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Naval  Maniacs  at  Hoxton,  in  the  Year  1813. 


J.  W.  CROKER,  Esq. 

SlR>  Transport- Office,  1st  May,  1813. 

In  return  to  Mr.  Barrow’s  Letter  of  the  2d  October  last,  sig- 
nifying the  direction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  we  should  cause  a visitation  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient  by  the  Medical  Com- 
missioner of  this  Board,  assisted  by  Dr.  Weir  and  Dr.  Baird,  or 
either,  of  the  insane  patients  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
discharged  from  His  Majesty’s  Naval  Service,  into  the  Hospitals 
or  Receptacles  for  persons  of  that  description  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  and  a Report  to  be  made  for  their  Lordships’  in- 
iormation,  of  the  names,  cases,  periods  of  confinement  and  cure, 
with  t.ie  probabilities  of  recovery  of  the  patients  in  question  • We 
request  you  to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  a visitation  of  the5  Lu- 
natics in  Hoxton  and  Bethlem  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Harness  and 
Commissioner  Boyle,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Weir  ; the  enclosed 
Papers,  Nos.  1 and  2,  show  the  names  of  the  patients  confined 
at  those  places,  the  periods  of  their  confinement,  with  an  opinion 
upon  each,  as  to  the  probability  of  his  recovery ; which  opinion 
however  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on,  for  the  reasons  expressed 
in  Dr. Weirs  Letters,  Nos.  3.  and  4. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  treatment,  care  and  accommodation 
ot  the  patients  m Bethlem,  we  saw  no  reason  for  complaint,  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  that  Hospital,  who  receive  the  patients  without  charge 
to  the  public,  further  than  for  their  clothing,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  incurables,  where  a charge  of  five  shillings  per  week  is 
also  made  for  subsistence. 

Upon  the  visitation  at  Hoxton,  it  appeared  from  the  increased 
numbers  some  further  accommodation  was  required ; the  price 
at  present  paid  for  subsistence  is  twenty-four  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  week  for  officers,  and  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week  for  men,  for  the  first  twenty-eight  days;  afterwards,  ten 
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shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  ; the  proprietor  of  Hoxton 
House  has  however  agreed  to  allow  all  the  accommodation  which 
we  have  required*  and  which  appears  to  us  to  be  ample  for  the 
purpose,  for  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for 
officers,  and  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for  men ; and 
to  this  arrangement  we  propose  to  accede,  unless  we  should  hear 
from  their  Lordships  to  the  contrary. 

The  principal  defect  at  this  institution,  after  the  alteration  we 
have  required  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  will  be  the  want  of  a 
medical  attendant,  accustomed  to  the  habits  and  diseases  of  sea- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  as  circumstances  may  require, 
their  allowance  of  provisions,  attending  any  who  may  labour  under 
bodily  disease,  and  applying  such  remedies  as  may  be  judged  ad- 
visable for  the  mental  disease ; we  would  therefore  recommend, 
that,  for  this  service  we  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a naval 
surgeon  of  experience  and  known  ability,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  such  instructions  as  may  appear  to  us  advisable,  allowing 
him  twenty-one  shillings  per  day  for  his  services,  together  with  his 
time,  as  in  a naval  hospital,  and  fifteen  shillings  per  week  for 
lodging-money,  being  the  pay  and  allowance  made  to  a surgeon 
of  an  hospital  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Dr.  Weir,  in  some  remarks  on  the  management  of  lunatic  pa- 
tients, which  we  some  time  since  received  from  him,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  a building  being  erected  especially  for  their  recep- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haslar  Hospital ; but  we  do  not 
recommend  this  suggestion  because  we  have  doubts  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  assemble  a number  of  lunatic  seamen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  a port  as  Portsmouth,  being  fearful 
of  the  effect  it  might  produce  on  the  minds  of  seamen  in  general, 
and  further,  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  patients,  would 
be  very  considerable,  and  we  much  doubt,  whether  the  present 
medical  establishment  of  Haslar  would  admit  of  such  an  additional 
duty  being  thrown  on  it ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  number 
of  inferior  attendants  would  require  to  be  increased,  and  must 
be  persons  accustomed  to  the  care  of  patients  afflicted  with  that 
distressing  malady,  and  must  be  upon  a very  different  establish- 
ment from  the  attendants  upon  patients  in  the  ordinary  states  of 
disease ; and  it  appears  to  us,  that  many  other  objections  to  Dr. 
Weir’s  suggestion  might  be  urged,  whereas  in  the  arrangement 
which  has  existed  for  so  many  years,  there  is  no  expense  of  build- 
ing or  repair,  or  payment  of  attendants,  the  whole  charge  being 
included  in  the  daily  allowance  for  victualling,  and  which,  of  course 
would  decrease  as  the  extent  of  the  service  should  be  diminished. 

* These  Papers  were  not  printed  in  the  original  Reports  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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In  return  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Barrow’s  letter  of  the  30th  ulti- 
mo, which  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  insane  prisoners  at 
Hoxton,  wre  beg  to  state,  that  it  appears  to  us  a measure  highly 
advisable;  and  we  have  sent  prisoners  of  this  description  away, 
whenever  they  have  been  reported  in  a fit  state  for  removal ; and 
we  have  been  enabled  to  find  persons  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  them ; and  we  will  now  send  off  the  remainder  by  the  first 
suitable  opportunity,  if  their  Lordships  should  think  it  proper. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  most  humble  Servants, 

Rupert  George. 

(Signed)  James  Bowen. 

John  Harness. 
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Transport  Office,  3d  June,  1815. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Patients  remaining  at 
Hoxton  House,  on  the  31st  December  in  every  Year  since 
1791- 


YEAR. 

OFFICERS. 

SEAMEN. 

TOTAL. 

1792 

2 

16 

18 

1793 

- 

- 

4 

15 

19 

1794 

- 

- 

3 

20 

23 

1795 

- 

- 

1 

33 

34 

1796 

- 

- 

1 

29 

30 

1797 

- 

- 

1 

47 

48 

1798 

- 

- 

3 

77 

80 

1799 

- 

- 

2 

64 

66 

1800 

- 

- 

6 

79 

85 

1801 

- 

- 

5 

79 

84 

1802 

- 

- 

3 

59 

62 

1803 

- 

- 

5 

6l 

66 

1804 

- 

- 

7 

69 

76 

1805 

- 

- 

10 

70 

80 

1806 

- 

- 

8 

77 

85 

1807 

- 

- 

9 

93 

102 

1808 

- 

- 

15 

87 

102 

1809 

- 

- 

17 

95 

112 

1810 

12 

106 

118 

1811 

_ 

13 

115 

123 

1812 

_ 

_ 

13 

131 

144 

1813 

- 

16 

124 

140 

1814 

- 

- 

17 

133 

150 

Rupert  George.  J.  Bowen.  John  Harness. 
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Copy  of  the  REPORT  from  the  Committee  of  Governors 
of  Bethlem  Hospital,  to  the  General  Court  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Case  of  James  Norris,  one  of  the  Patients 
confined  in  Bethlem  Hospital. 

REPORT 

Of  a select  Committee  of  the  Governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
appointed  by  a Court  held  on  the  23d  June  1814,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  management  of  the  Hospital  and  the  general 
health  of  the  patients ; such  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-four 
Governors,  being  all  the  Members  present  at  such  Court,  and 
also  of  all  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  are 
Governors  of  the  Hospital,  being  forty-two  in  number ; and 
which  select  Committee  met  at  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem  on  the 
2oth  June,  and  was  attended  by  the  following  Governors: 

Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  Baronet,  President. 

Rich  a rd  Clark,  Esquire,  Chamberlain  of  London,  Treasurer, 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Willoughby  de  Brooke. 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Dynevor. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Sir  John  Perring,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Charles  Barratty,  Esq. 

Hugh  Powell,  Esq. 

James  Upton,  Esq. 

David  Caddell,  Esq. 

William  Wix,  Esq. 

John  Birch,  Esq. 

William  Drewe,  Esq. 

T C.  Glynn,  Esq. 

John  Leech,  Esq. 

Charles  Hoppe,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hunter,  Esq. 

This  Committee  having  been  informed,  that  they  were  con- 
vened in  consequence  of  certain  statements  having  lately  appeared 
in  the  public  papers,  which  involved  the  general  charge  of  cru- 
elty and  mismanagement  towards  the  patients  in  Bethlem  Hos- 
pital, and  also  the  particular  charge  of  one  of  such  patientshaving 
been  for  many  years  confined  in  irons  in  a manner  repugnant  to 
humanity,  and  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  such  statements,  and  for 
that  purpose  examined  the  Physician,  Apothecary,  Steward  and 
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Keepers  of  the  Hospital,  and  also  received  the  information  of 
such  ot  the  Governors  as  have  been  for  many  \ears  past  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  weekly  Committees  when  patients  are  re- 
ceived and  discharged,  and  also  of  going  over  the  Hospital  and 
viewing  the  state  of  the  patients ; and  with  respect  to  the  general 
charge  of  cruelty  and  bad  management,  this  Committee  is  of 
opinion,  on  the  fullest  consideration,  That  no  foundation  what- 
ever exists  for  such  a charge,  it  appearing,  in  addition  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Governors  themselves,  that  no 
complaints  have  been  made  of  inhumanity  or  ill  treatment, 
either  by  the  patients  or  their  friends,  the  former  of  whom  are 
invariably  asked  on  their  discharge,  in  the  presence  of  the  weekly 
Committee,  in  what  manner  they  have  been  treated  while  in  the 
Hospital,  and  whether  they  have  any  complaints  to  make  ; and 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  patients  having  at  all  times,  both 
during  and  after  the  confinement,  the  opportunity  of  preferring 
any  complaints  either  to  the  Committees,  Sub  Committees,  or 
Courts  ot  the  Hospital,  or  to  the  very  numerous  individual  Go- 
vernors, while  it  appears,  that  neither  of  such  modes  of  appeal 
have  in  any  instances  been  resorted  to. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  every  attention  has  on 
the  contrary  been  paid  in  the  Hospital  to  the  cleanliness,  the 
health,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients  confined  therein,  and  that 
every  degree  of  indulgence  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  pa- 
tients and  the  safety  of  those  employed  has  been  observed  ; and  it 
is  further  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  on  a fair  compari- 
son with  any  other  Lunatic  Asylums  in  this  country,  the  Hospital 
of  Bethlem  would  be  found  to  possess  equal  if  not  superior 
claims  to  public  estimation ; and  they  believe  they  may  with  con- 
fidence appeal  to  the  general  opinion,  having  for  the  space  of 
nearly  three  centuries  borne  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

The  Committee,  however,  attribute  the  imputation  of  undue 
rigour  which  has  recently  gone  forth,  to  a regulation  of  the  Hos- 
pital, which  has  been  long  since  acted  upon,  although  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  objectors,  namely  ; that  no  patients  are  ad- 
mitted as  incurable  patients,  unless  satisfactory  proof  is  produced 
that  they  are  absolutely  mischievous  and  dangerous  to  others  and 
themselves,  a rule,  which  while  it  affords  additional  security  to 
the  public,  in  preserving  many  lives,  and  also  increased  advantage 
to  relatives,  in  relieving  them  of  so  calamitous  a charge,  does  yet 
involve  this  necessary  consequence,  that  more  restraint  must  in 
the  generality  of  such  cases  become  necessary,  than  in  the  cases  of 
patients  who  are  not  so  mischievously  disposed,  and  who  rarely 
meditate  any  attempt  upon  the  lives  of  others.  While  therefore  it  is 
considered  that  no  fewer  than  one  half  of  the  patients,  both  male 
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and  female,  at  present  in  the  Hospital,  are  incurable  patients, 
and  consequently  have  been  received  as  dangerous  patients,  and 
so  in  (he  main  continue ; it  is  apprehended  that  such  circumstance 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  lest  due  allowance  for  the  restraint 
under  which  they  may  be  found,  should  fail  to  be  made. 

This  Committee,  secondly,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  par- 
ticular case  of  James  Norris,  and  they  found  with  respect  to 
such  patient,  as  follows  : — 

That  he  was  first  admitted  into  the  Hospital  as  a curable 
patient  on  the  1st  of  February,  1800,  and  reported  uncured  on 
the  7th  day  of  February,  1801,  and  then  received  as  a dangerous 
and  incurable  Lunatic  on  the  14th  of  February,  1801.  That 
from  the  last-mentioned  period  he  evinced  repeated  symptoms  of 
a malignant  and  ferocious  disposition,  and  that  two  years  after 
Jie  was  admitted  an  incurable,  (viz.  in  the  year  1803),  he  stabbed 
William  Howkins,  one  of  the  keepers,  with  a knife,  which  had 
been  incautiously  left  bv  a relative  of  a patient  when  visiting  the 
H ospital,  and  that  upon  one  of  the  patients  going  to  the  relief  of 
such  keeper,  he  stabbed  him  also,  neither  of  the  wounds  how- 
ever having  proved  fatal ; it  is  also  believed  that  he,  at  the  same 
time,  attempted  the  life  of  a third  person : That,  upon  these 
attempts,  he  was  more  closely  confined,  but  not  in  the  mode 
which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned.  That  from  the  period  of  his  attempting 
the  lives  of  the  keepers,  he  appears  to  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  committing  acts  of  violence  and  mischief,  having  particularly 
a habit  of  darting  forward  in  a sudden  and  unexpected  manner 
upon  such  persons  as  came  within  his  reach,  and  repeatedly 
threatening  their  lives,  as  well  as  frequently  throwing  violently  at 
them  whatever  articles  came  in  his  way,  and  were  likely  to  effect 
his  purpose.  That  his  bodily  strength  being  considerable,  and 
his  cunning  and  dexterity  greater  than  those  of  any  other  patient, 
he  became  a terror  to  every  person  whose  duty  or  inclination 
brought  them  into  the  Hospital ; one  instance  of  mischief  in  par- 
ticular having  been  the  biting  off  the  finger  of  a man  named 
Thompson,  and  more  of  which  instances  might  be  particularized 
if  necessary.  That  upon  iron  handcuffs  having  been  placed  on 
his  wrists  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
extricate  himself  from  them  with  ease,  by  passing  his  hand  through 
them  in  consequence  of  a peculiar  conformation,  his  w rists  being 
larger  than  the  bones  of  his  hands,  and  which  instruments  were 
then  converted  by  him  into  dangerous  weapons,  and  thrown  at 
others.  That  at  length  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  confinement 
known  in  the  Hospital  having  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  a repre- 
sentation was  made  by  the  Medical  Officers  to  the  Weekly  Com- 
mittee of  the  Governors,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1804,  stating 
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that  some  further  confinement  had  become  necessary  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  and  their  opinion  was  taken  as  to  the  best  method 
of  restraint.  A proposal  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Medical  Officers,  for  allow- 
ing two  apartments  to  the  patient,  as  night  and  day-rooms,  com- 
municating by  a door  between  them,  which  it  was  conceived 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  security ; but  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Hospital  was  kept  constantly  filled  by  patients 
from  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan,  as  the  employment  of  the  rooms  would  necessarily 
prevent  some  one  patient  from  being  maintained  in  the  Hospital, 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  Norris  might  remain  there ; 
and  the  Committee  therefore  did  not  consider  themselves  justified 
in  excluding  another  patient  on  his  account;  some  alternative 
then  became  necessary,  and  it  appears  that,  on  the  1 6th  of  June, 
1804,  an  apparatus  of  iron  was  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
which  sat  on  that  day,  for  their  approbation,  consisting  of  three 
distinct  parts — First,  a collar  encircling  the  neck,  and  confined 
by  a chain  to  a stauncheon,  or  pole,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the 
patient’s  bed,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  rise,  to  lie  down,  to  turn 
himself  in,  and  to  stand  near  or  sit  down  upon  his  bed,  but  not 
to  depart  further  from  it ; — Second,  an  open  worked  frame,  the 
lower  part  of  which  encircled  the  body,  and  the  upper  part  of 
which  passed  over  the  shoulders,  having  on  either  side  apertures 
for  the  arms,  which  encircled  them  above  the  elbow,  but  left 
the  lower  part  of  the  arms  hanging  down,  and  at  liberty,  so  that 
while  the  act  of  throwing  or  other  violence  was  prevented,  the 
patient  was  enabled  to  feed  himself,  to  keep  himself  clean,  and 
to  assist  himself  in  the  ordinary  evacuations  of  nature ; — and 
Third,  a chain  passing  from  the  aucle  of  the  patient  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  by  which  additional  security  appears  to  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  habit  of  kicking  (to  which  the  patient  was  par* 
ticularly  addicted)  w'as  restrained.  The  Committee  of  the  l6th 
June,  on  considering  such  contrivance,  came  to  the  following 
Resolution,  w'hich  is  entered  in  the  Minute  Book  of  that  date, 
viz.  “ It  appearing  to  the  Committee  that  James  Norris,  one  of 
“ the  patients,  is  a very  violent  and  dangerous  lunatic,  and  had 
“several  times  done  mischief  to  "the  servants;  Ordered,  that 
“ he  be  put  in  the  iron  apparatus  prepared  for  him,  and  approved 
“ by  Dr.  Monro  and  the  Committee  under  the  direction  of  the 
“ Medical  Officers.” 

This  Committee  further  inquired,  whether,  during  any  period 
of  the  above  mode  of  confinement  having  been  in  use,  any  hand- 
cuffs, or  other  fetters  for  the  hands,  had  been  ever  used,  and  they 
ascertained  that  they  had  not. 

This  Committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  iron-work  in 
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question,  and  upon  the  fullest  inquiry  and  consideration,  they  are 
of  opinion,  that,  presuming  the  idea  of  the  double  cell  not  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  no  better  mode  could  have  been  devised 
for  securing  a patient  of  so  dangerous  a description,  with  equal 
advantage  to  himself,  it  appearing  to  them  that  neither  pressure 
nor  pain  have  been  occasioned  by  any  part  of  such  restrictions 
there  being  less  of  friction  and  excoriation  produced  by  a metallic 
substance,  if  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  confinement 
supposing  such  confinement  to  be  of  a permanent  nature,  than 
from  ligatures  formed  of  other  materials,  even  admitting  that  the 
latter  would  afford  equal  security. 

The  Committee  further  find,  that  no  complaint  whatever  has 
been  made  by  the  patient  himself,  either  of  pressure  or  pain 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement ; and  that  his  bodily 
health  does  not  appear  to  this  Committee  to  have  suffered  during 
that  time  in  any  degree  from  that  cause ; that  he  has  been  en- 
abled at  all  times  to  feed  himself,  and  to  assist  himself  in  his  eva- 
cuations  neither  of  which  advantages  would  have  been  possible 
if  he  haa  been  confined  in  a strait-waistcoat,  even  supposing  that 
such  a mode  of  confinement  would  have  been  sufficient  for  his 
security  (which  in  his  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  would  even 
for  a single  week;)  and  that  therefore,  however  unsightly  in  itself 
such  a method  of  restraint  as  that  now  under  consideration  may  be 
and  however  painful  may  be  the  reflection,  that  it  should  in  any 
single  instance  become  necessary  to  employ  it,  this  Committee  is 
notwithstanding  of  opinion,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case 
before  them  did  justify  its  application,  in  this  particular  instance, 
and  that  so  far  from  having  been  attended  with  the  effects  which 
have  been  attributed  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
rather  a merciful  and  humane,  than  a rigorous  and  severe  imposi- 
tion ; its  use  having,  as  to  this  patient,  been  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  detailed,  and  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  Jives  of  others  have  been  saved  by  its  adoption. 

This  Committee,  however,  finding  on  their  investigation,  that 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  iron-work,  namely,  the  frame  work 
of  the  body,  had  been  removed  from  the  patient,  proceeded  to 
inquire  at  what  time,  on  what  account,  and  by  whose  orders  this 
alteration  had  taken  place ; and  on  particular  inquiry  into  this 
part  of  the  subject,  they  found  that  it  had  been  removed  by  the 
Keeper  on  the  1 7th  May  last,  in  consequence  of  a written  order 
from'  the  Apothecary,  of  which  the  following  is  a Copy  : 

“ To  J.  Blackburtie.” 

“ Let  tlie  body-irons  be  taken  off  from  Norris,  as  they  do  not 
seem  to  afford  any  security. 

“17th  May,  1814.  (Signed)  “ J.  Haslam .” 

On  inquiring  mto  the  reasons  of  such  order  having  been  given, 
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the  Committee  found  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Keeper 
(Blackburne)  having  represented  to  the  Apothecary,  that  the 
patient  was  able  to  get  his  arms  out  of  the  apertures  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  of  late  be- 
come somewhat  thinner  than  he  was,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  that  part  of  the  confinement  having  been  the  security 
of  the  arms,  the  Apothecary  had  considered  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  continue  such  restriction  at  all,  longer  than  it  was  found 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  partis 
cularly  when  the  Keeper,  whose  personal  safety  was  most  in  ques- 
tion, appeared  satisfied  that  it  might  be  safely  dispensed  with.  On 
further  inquiring,  as  to  the  present  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  it 
appeared  to  this  Committee,  that  he  had  not  been  altogether  in  as 
good  health  of  late,  as  he  had  been  for  the  fourteen  preceding  years 
of  his  confinement  in  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  statement  of  his 
having  recently  become  thinner,  was  correct,  but  that  he  w'as  by 
no  means  seriously  out  of  health  at  this  time,  nor  had  he  been  so 
at  any  period  of  his  confinement ; neither  did  it  appear  to  this 
Committee,  that  the  particular  mode  of  his  confinement  has  had 
any  effect  in  producing  either  the  thinness,  or  the  change  in  his 
general  health,  which  have  been  adverted  to. 

The  Committee  were  further  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  statement  made  by  the  keeper  to  the  apothecary,  and  under 
which,  the  order  for  removing  part  of  the  confinement  had  been 
given,  was  ow-ing  to  a simple  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
that  such  portion  of  the  confinement  had  really  become  unnecessary, 
or  whether  he  had  acted  from  any  other  motives,  in  making  such 
application  to  the  apothecary  ; and  the  Committee  are  induced 
to  think,  that  although  that  application  by  the  keeper,  might  have 
been  quickened  by  his  having  heard  some  remarks  as  to  Norris, 
from  persons  visiting  the  patients,  yet  that  he  had  for  some  time 
before  intended  to  apply  to  the  apothecary,  and  that  such  appli- 
cation was  not  in  consequence  of  those  remarks,  but  would  have 
taken  place  if  they  had  never  been  made. 

Upon  the  w'hole,  this  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  established,  either  that  any  cruelties  have  been 
ever  practised  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  as  has  been  recently  stated, 
or  that  the  case  of  James  Norris  in  particular,  which  has  been 
selected  as  an  instance,  in  support  of  such  statement,  affords  any 
proof  to  that  effect ; and  upon  the  fullest  consideration  which 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  charge,  as  comprising 
both  these  particulars,  they  beg  leave  to  represent  it  to  the  Court 
of  Governors  as  their  decided  opinion,  That  no  foundation  what- 
ever exists  for  the  imputation  which  has  been  made,  and  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  management  of  the  Hospital,  as  affect- 
ing the  health,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  is 
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of  a nature  creditable  to  the  Governors  and  others  concerned  in 
its  administration,  and  such  as  would  not  suffer  upon  a comparison 
with  any  other  institution  of  a similar  description. 


(Signed)  R.  C.  Glyn,  President. 

R.  Clark,  Treasurer. 
Shaftesbury. 

Dynevor, 

Willoughby  de  Brooke 
W.  Drewe. 

Hugh  Powell. 

John  Birch. 

James  Upton. 

Charles  Hoppe. 

I do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above  is  a true  copy, 

John  Poynder,  Clerk. 


David  Caddell. 
J.  Leech. 

T.  C.  Glyn. 

Tho.  Hunter. 
Walter  Stirling. 
John  Perring. 
Charles  Mills. 
William  Wix. 
Charles  Bar att y. 
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i 

Copy  of  ORDER,  dated  16th  June,  1804,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  James  Norris,  in  irons. 

Bethlem  Hospital; 

Committee,  16th  June,  1804. 

present, 

Mr.  Baldwyn,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Jones, 

Mr.  Box,  Mr.  Mortimer. 

IT  appearing  to  the  Committee,  that  James  Norris,  one  of 
the  patients,  is  a very  violent  and  dangerous  lunatic,  and  had 
several  times  done  mischief  to  the  servants  ; 

Ordered,  That  he  be  put  in  the  iron  apparatus,  prepared  for 
him,  and  approved  by  Dr.  Monro,  and  the  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officers. 

The  above  is  a true  Extract, 

John  Poynder, 

June  29th,  1815.  Clerk. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  INCOME  of  Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  last  Seven  Years;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and 

the  several  sources  from  which  the  same  is  derived. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  EXPENDITURE  of  Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  last  Seven 
Years,  from  Christmas  1807  to  Christmas  1814;  distinguishing  the  separate  Heads  of 
Expense. 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I (5) 

1 (6) 

Provisions. 

Clothing  and 
Bedding. 

Taxes. 

Tradesmen’s 

Bills. 

i Workmen’s  Bills. 

£■  S.  d 

of.  *•  d 

£.  s.  d 

of.  *.  d. 

of.  s.  d. 

1 V ear  fron 
Christmas 
1807  to  Christ 

3,303  19  5 

442  1 9 ( 

81  2 4 

561.  6 3 

285  8 6 

mas  1808  J 

1 

1808  to  1 80S 

3,776  8 1 

609  9 t 

67  13  — 

644  10  7 

j 228—6 

1809  to  1810 

3,830  11  7 

628  11  t 

70—6 

625  1 2 

317  2 — 

1810  to  1811 

4,100  19  4 

663  12  6 

70  12  — 

634  13  6 

318  9 — 

1811  to  1812 

4,291  9 2 

766  2 — 

71  14  6 

834  — 10 

255  5 — 

1812  to  18i3 

4,369  0 7 

1 792  17  6 

87—6 

733  — 3 

341  11  — 

1813  to  1814 

4,114  15  10 

775  19  5 

91  3 — 

816  13  4 

246  8 — 

(?) 

Salaries,  Gratuities, 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(n) 

Casual  Expenses,  viz. 
Rates  assessed  by  In- 
closure,  Drainage,  and 

Salaries  on 

Deductions  from 

Embankment  Arts  on 

and  Perquisites  to 

Deposit  Mo- 

Lands  in  Lincolnshire, 

Officers  & Servants, 

Account  of 

liey  returned 

the  Rental,  viz. 

'Expenses  of  Suiveysi 

and  Clothing  of 

Lincolnshire 

to  Friends  of 

Insurances,  Quit 

Parliamentary  Si.  I.aw 

Servants,  including 

Estate  includ- 

Incurable  Pa- 

Rents,  and  Al- 

Charges,  Expenses  of 

also  House  Rent 

ing  Curate  of 

tients. 

Iowances  to  Ten- 

Building  and  making 

for  Apothecary. 

Waintieet. 

ants. 

Bricks  on  Country 
Estates,  and  Repair  of 
Mr.  Bark  ham’s  Monu- 

(l)  repeated. 

ment. 

of*  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

of-  s.  d. 

of.  s.  d. 

1 Year  from 
Christmas 
1807  toChrist- 

> 1,636  11  — 

102  11  4 

8 

274  19  91 

459  7 4 

mas  1808 

1808  to  1809 

3 

1,713  18  — 

102  10  — 

. _____ 

254  10  8 

559  4 7 

1809  to  1810 

1,703  15  — 

102  10  8 

16  10  — 

236  1 21 

476  7 — 

1810  to  1811 

1,737  3 — 

102  10  — 

13 

268  15  10 

864  6 21 

1811  to  1812 

1,736  9 — 

120  16  — 

— 

243  8 5 

1,016  9 7 

1812  to  1813 

1,685  19  — 

237  10  — 

— 

272  1 6 

882  17  1 

1813  to  1814 

1,661  6 6 

152  10  — 

15  10  — 

264  1 4 

*10,005  18  8 
# 

(12) 

(13) 

(«4) 

(15) 

Purchase  of 

Interest  on 

Stock  for  the 

instalments  of 

Purchase,  of  Stock. 

Redemption  of 

Land  Tax 

TOTAL. 

(1)  repeated. 

the  Land  Tax. 

remaining  due 

.f.  S.  d. 

£■  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

of.  s.  d. 

1 Year,  from 

Christmas 

1807  to  Christ- 
mas 1808 

1808  to  1809 

2,867  10  — 

7,156  5 5\ 

10,823  14  J1 

1809  to  1810 

1,001  5 — 

9,007  15  71 

1810  to  1811 

10,199  5 — 

269  1 2 8 



19,242  19—i 

1811  to  1812 

1,512 

247  4 — 

17-4  14  9 

11,268  13  3 

1812  to  1813 



3,563  8 1 

46  12  — 

13,011  17  6 

1813  to  1814 

1,310 

19,454  6 1 

The  above  Account  made  out  in  pursuance  of  an  Order  of  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  2d  June  1815.  Certified  by 

Bolton  Hudson, 

Bridewell  Hospital,  Receiver  and  Accountant 

14,  New  Bridge-street,  to  Bethlem  Hospital. 

June  6,  1815. 

• N.  B.  This  Sum  includes  (besides  the  other  Heads  of  Expence ) abatements  and 
extra  allowances  to  Tenants  ou  account  of  the  non-completion  of  the  Drainage  and 
Embankment  in  Lincolnshire.  Bolton  Hudson'. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 

Instructions  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  into  Bethlem 

Hospital. 

ALL  poor  Lunatics  who  have  not  been  disordered  more  than 
one  year  before  admission,  and  who  have  not  been  in  any  Hospi- 
tal before,  may  be  admitted  at  all  seasons,  and  remain  till  cured, 
provided  the  same  be  effected  within  twelve  months ; and  all 
such  as  have  been  longer  than  that  time,  may  be  admitted  (at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee)  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  only, 
when  they  are  to  be  discharged,  unless  there  be  then  a prospect 
of  cure. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Hospital,  persons  in  the 
undermentioned  situations  cannot  be  admitted,  viz.  women  with 
child  ; persons  afflicted  with  the  palsy,  convulsive  or  epileptic  tits; 
such  as  have  become  weak  through  age  or  long  illness,  mopes, 
and  idiots ; those  who  are  blind,  or  so  lame  that  they  are  obliged 
to  use  a crutch  or  wooden  leg  ; and  such  as  are  infected  with  the 
venereal  disease  or  itch. 

The  Petition  which  accompanies  these  instructions  must  be 
faithfully  tilled  up,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in 
the  margin  of  it,  and  signed  either  by  the  parish  officers,  or  by 
such  relation  or  friend  as  may  apply  on  the  patient’s  behalf. 

The  certificate  of  settlement  must  also  be  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  the  patient’s  settlement  is,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
one  of  whom  must  make  oath  of  the  due  execution  thereof, 
before  two  J ustices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  or  place,  who 
are  to  allow  the  same  under  their  hands. 

The  certificate  of  insanity  must  be  signed  by  some  Physician, 
Surgeon,  or  Apothecaiy  (who  has  visited  the  patient)  in  presence 
of  the  same  two  witnesses,  who  will  sign  the  attestation  thereof, 
and  one  of  whom  must  make  oath  to  the  same,  before  the  two 
Justices  of  Peace. 

When  the  Petition  and  Certificates  are  returned,  they  will  be 
laid  before  the  Committee  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  w'ho  sit  there 
only  on  Saturday  mornings  at  Ten  o’clock,  and  who  will  make 
an  order  as  soon  as  there  is  a vacancy,  for  the  patient  to  be 
brought  to  be  viewed  and  examined  by  them  and  the  Physician, 
and  to  be  then  admitted,  if  a proper  object. 

But  the  patient  must  not  be  brought  up,  till  such  an  order  is 
made. — And  one  w eek  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  exami- 
nation , there  must  be  left  in  the  lodge  of  Bridewell  Hospital, 
Blackfriars,  a note  of  the  names  of  two  housekeepers,  in  London, 

2 c 
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or  the  suburbs,  who  must  be  present  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  at 
Ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  when  the  patient  is  lo  be 
admitted,  and  enter  into  a bond  of  100^.  to  pay  for  clothes, 
during  the  patient’s  continuance  in  the  Hospital,  and  to  take  him 
or  her  away  when  discharged  by  the  Committee ; and  to  pay  the 
charge  of  burial,  if  the  patient  dies  in  the  Hospital. — Patients 
not  sent  by  parishes  or  public  bodies  are  admitted  free,  but  those 
sent  by  parishes  or  public  bodies,  pay  Si.  3s.  each  on  admission. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  person  should  attend  with  the  patient, 
who  can  give  an  account  of  the  case. 

N.  B.  No  Governor,  Officer  or  Servant  of  the  Hospital,  can 
be  security  for  the  Patient. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Worshipful  the  Governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  Loudon. 

The  humble  Petition  of 
on  behalf  of  of  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  a Lunatic, 


State  here — the  Age — 
For  how  long  deranged — 
the  probable  cause  of 
Derangemeut — If  ever 
so  before;  and  in  that 
case,  when  such  De- 
rangement took  place, 
and  for  how  long  it  lasted 
■ — Also  if  a dangerous 
patient,  and  if  able  to 
undergo  a course  of  Me- 
dicine. 


Sheweth, 

That  the  said  Lunatic  is  about 
Years  of  Age,  has  been  disordered  in 
Senses  about  Months,  is  believed 

to  have  become  deranged  from 

was  so  before 

is  in  a Condition,  has 

attempted  to  destroy  self  or  another, 

is  strong  enough  to  undergo  a course 
of  Physic,  and  is  a proper  Object  of  your 
Charity. 

I,  the  undersigned  Petitioner,  knowing 
the  truth  of  the  above  Particulars,  do  hum- 
bly pray  your  Worships  to  admit  the  said 
Lunatic  into  your  said  Hospital  for  Cure. 
And  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


Let  the  Petitioner  sign  his  name  above. 


If  the  parties  do  not 
happen  to  know  any  Go- 
vernor— the  signature  of 
a Governor  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  Hospital, 
when  the  Petition  is 
read. 


I,  the  undersigned,  a Governor  of  Beth- 
lem Hospital,  desire  the  above  Lunatic 
may  be  admitted,  if  a proper  object. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


[Here  insert  whether 
the  Patient  has  or  has 
not  received  parochial 
relief,  and  whether  sent 
at  the  charge  of  the 
parish  or  not] 


WE  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
in  the  County  of 

do  hereby  own  and  acknowledge,  That 
is  an  Inhabitant,  legally 
settled,  in  our  said  Parish.  Has 
received  parochial  relief,  and  is  sent 

at  the  charge  of  the  parish.  Witness  our 
hands  and  seals,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 8 1 


Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence 
of  us  who  have  hereunder  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  witnesses. 


The  same  number  of  seals  must  be  affixed 
above  as  there  are  Churchwardens  and 
Let  the  two  Witnesses  sign  Overseers  to  sign,  and  each  name  must 

their  names  above.  be  written  opposite  to  its  own  seal. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INSANITY. 


This  Certificate  is  to 
be  signed  by  the  Physi- 
«ian,  Surgeon  or  Apo- 
thecary who  has  attended 
the  patient. 


I the  underwritten  of 

the  Parish  of  in  the  County 

of  do  certify,  That 

of  the  Parish  of  in 

the  County  of  is  a Lunatic, 

and  in  point  of  circumstances,  a proper 
object  of  Charity : And  that  such  person  is 
not  an  improper  patient  to  be  received  into 
Bethlem  Hospital,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations set  forth  on  the  first  side  of  this 
sheet. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  1 
hereunder  subscribed  our  names.  j 

Let  the  Medical  Man  sign  his 

Let  the  two  witnesses  sign  name  above, 

their  names  above. 

WE,  two  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  said  County,  do  allow  of  the  above  written 
To  wit,  V Certificates  : and  we  do  also  certify,  That 

one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  said 
certificates,  hath  made  oath  before  us,  that  lie  did 
see  the  said  Churchwardens  and  Overseers,  whose 
names  and  seals  are  subscribed  and  set  to  the  first 
2 c 2 
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certificate,  severally  sign  and  seal  the  said  certifi- 
cate ; and  that  he  did  see  the  Medical  Practitioner, 
whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the  second  certificate, 
sign  his  name  to  such  second  certificate ; and  that 
the  names  of  him  the  said 
subscribed  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  of 

the  other  witness  attesting  the  said  several 
certificates,  are  of  their  own  proper  hands-writing, 
respectively.  Given  under  our  hands,  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 8 1 


APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  into  the 
Hospital,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  tune;  prior  to 
which  period  the  average  number  of  Patients  for  some  years 
preceding  was  270. 

N.  B. — About  this  time,  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
buildings,  the  accommodation  for  Patients  was  gra- 
dually diminished. 

— 1800:  — 


Insane  patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  the  31st 
December  1798 

Admitted  during  the  year  1799  - 


Cured  and  discharged 

- 

- 

179 

Buried  - 

- 

20 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1798 

243 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 

442 

- 66 } 

• 130 

- - Do.  incurable 

- 64  ] 

- - Women  under  cure 

- 6 4 ( 

;,1S 

- - Do.  - 

- 49  < 

243 

241 

201 


442 


— 1801  : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital  on  31st  Decem- 
ber 1799  - 243 

Admitted  during  the  year  1800  . _ 235 


47 
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Cured  and  discharged  - - - - 183 

Buried  ------  - gy 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1800  266 

478 
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Viz. — Men  under  cure 
- - Do.  Incurables 

69  i 
62  < 

J 131 

- - Women  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

87; 

48  < 

£ 135 

266 

1 

0 
00 

f-H 

1 
] 

Insane  patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital 

on  31st  Decern- 

ber  1800  

Admitted  during  the  year  1801 

- 

- 

- 

Cured  and  discharged 

202 

Buried  ----- 

- 

- 

22 

Patieuts  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1800 

237 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- - Women  under  cure 

52  i 110 

46 1 

- - Do.  Incurables 

— 1803:  — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital 

237 

% * 

on  31st  Decern- 

ber  1801  ----- 

r 

— 

Admitted  during  the  year  1 802 

- 

- 

- 

Cured  and  discharged 

204 

Buried  ----- 

- 

- 

17 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1802 

201 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 
- - Do.  Incurables 

32] 
48  J 

J 100 

422 

- - Women  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

51] 
30  J 

J 101 

195 

461 


237 

183 

422 


201 
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— 1804:  — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital  on  31st  Decem- 


ber 1802  - - - - - - - -201 

Admitted  during  the  year  1803  180 

381 

Cured  and  discharged  - - - - 143 

Buried  - --  --  --  18 


Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1803  220 


381 

S}no 


220 


—1803  : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  3 1st  Decem- 


ber 1803  - ....  _ 220 

Admitted  during  the  Year  1804  - - - - 150 

370 

Cured  and  discharged  - - - 174 

Buried  - - 10 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1804  186 

370 

Viz. — Men  under  cure  - - 45  \ no 

- - Do.  Incurables  - 47  j 

- - Women  under  cure  - - 49  \ 

- - Do.  Incurables  - - 45  I ^ 

186 


N.  B.  During  this  Year  one  of  the  Wings  of  the  Hospital  was 

taken  down. 


Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- - Women  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 


—1806  : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  31st  De- 
cember 1804  - _ _ 186 

Admitted  during  the  year  1805  - - 44 


230 
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Cured  and  discharged  97 

Buried  - 6 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1805  127 


230 

Viz. — Men  under  cure  - - 28  { 

- - Do.  Incurables  - - 48  5 

- - Women  under  cure  - - 2?^. 

- - Do.  Incurables  - - 49  S 


127 

—1807;— 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital  on  the  3 1st  De- 
cember 1805  - - - 

Admitted  during  the  year  1806  - - 


Cured  and  discharged  - - -46 

Buried  - - ]0 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1806  135 


19! 

Viz. — Men  under  cure  - - 307 

- - Do.  Incurables  - - 43  j 

- - Women  under  cure  - - 16  \rc} 

>-  - Do.  Incurables  - - 46  j 0 


135 

— 1808 : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital  on  the  31st  De- 
cember 1806  - 


Admitted  during  the  year  1807 

- 

- 

Cured  and  discharged 

- 58 

Buried  - 

« 

5 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  Slst  December  1806  126 

189 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- 19 

[59 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- 40 

- - Women  under  cure  - 

- 171 

[67 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- 50  ( 

127 

64 


191 


135 

54 


189 


126 
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—1809:— 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital  on  the  31st  De- 
cember 1807  - 

Admitted  during  the  year  1808  - 


126 

85 


211 


Cured  and  discharged 
Buried 


Patients 

in  the  Hospital  3 1st  December 

1808 

Viz.- 

—Men  under  cure 

38  v 

p*  “ 

Do.  Incurables 

37  \ 

_ - 

Women  under  cure  - 

- 

27  7 

Do.  Incurables 

- 

45  ( 

52 

12 


211 


72 


147 


— 1810 : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  the  31st  De- 


cember 1808  - 147 

Admitted  during  the  year  1809  - - - 103 


250 

Cured  and  discharged  97 

Buried  - - - - 10 


Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1809  143 


250 

3b}77 

«}* 


143 


— 1811 : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember 1809  - - - - 143 

Admitted  during  the  year  IS  10  - - - 92 


Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- - Women  under  cure  - 

- - Do.  Incurables 
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Cured  and  discharged 
Buried 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- - Women  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 


— 1812 : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  the  31st  De- 


cember 1810  - - - 147 

Admitted  during  the  year  1811-  - - -99 

246 

Cured  and  discharged  87 

Buried  - - ----11 


Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1811  148 


81 

7 

December  1810  147 

235 

: :•£!*> 

: : S}68 


147 


246 


■Men  under  cure  - 

- 

60 

Do.  incurables 

- 

21 

Women  under  cure 

- 

19 

Do.  Incurables 

- 

48 

■81 


1 


67 


148 


— 1S13: — - 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  31st  De- 
cember 1811  - - _ 

Admitted  during  the  year  1812  - 


148 

88 


Cured  and  discharged  - - - 79 

Buried  - - - - - _ -11 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1812  146 


Viz. — Men  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 

- - Women  under  cure 

- - Do.  Incurables 


- 47 

- 27 


} 


74 


236 


236 


146 
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— 1814  : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  31st  De- 
cember IS  12  - - - - - 146 

Admitted  during  the  year  1813  - - # 106 


252 


Cured  and  discharged 

- 

98 

Buried  - - 

- 

1 1 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December 

1813  143 

252 

Viz. — Men  under  cure 

49  i 

[?S 

- - Do.  Incurables 

24  J 

- - Women  under  cure  - 

19] 

l 70 

■*  - Do.  Incurables 

51  j 

143 


— 1815  : — 

Insane  Patients  remaining  in  this  Hospital,  on  the  S 1st  De- 


cember 1813  - - - 143 

Admitted  during  the  year  1814  - - - 93 


236 

Cured  and  discharged  - - - - 109 

Buried  - _____  8 


Patients  in  the  Hospital  31st  December  1814  119 


Men  under  cure 

- SI 

Do.  Incurables 

- 20 

Women  under  cure  - 

- 23 

Do.  Incurables 

- 45 

l51 

| 68 


236 


119 
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APPENDIX,  No.  9. 

An  Account  of  the  Curable  and  Incurable  Patients  admitted  into 
Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  last  Seven  Years  ; distinguishing  the 
number  in  each  Year ; also  the  number  of  Deaths  that  hap- 
pened in  that  time  during  each  Year. 


Year  admitted. 

Durables. 

Incurables. 

Deaths. 

JV 

r 

Curables. 

\ 

Incurables. 

1808  - - 

84 

2 

5 

9 

1809  - - 

95 

10 

5 

5 

1810  - - 

92 

4 

3 

6 

1811  - - 

99 

6 

5 

8 

1812  - - 

86 

6 

. 6 

6 

1813  - - 

100 

4 

4 

2 

1814  - - 

89 

4 

4 

6 

Total 

645 

36 

32 

42 

Bethlem  Hospital,  23d  May,  1815. 

The  Steward  of  Bethlem  Hospital  has  the  honour  most  re- 
spectfully to  acquaint  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose,  that 
he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  Diseases  of  which  the  Pa- 
tients died,  as  no  Register  of  Diseases  have  been  kept  during  the 
last  Seven  Years  at  this  Hospital. 


APPENDIX,  No.  10. 

Art  Account  of  the  Income  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,  for 
the  years  1808,  1809,  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814; 
and  the  sources  from  which  the  same  is  derived  in  each 
year. 


By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 

1st,  1 80S  - 1,594  2 8 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  &c.  from  January  1st, 

1808,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  1809,  exclusive  1,642  8 7 


£3,236  1 1 3 
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Brought  forward 

By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  ------ 

By  Interest  on  Three-per-cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  from  do.  to  do. 

By  do.  on  Three-per-cent  Reduced  Annuities, 
from  do.  to  do.  - - - - - 

By  do.  on  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------- 

By  do.  on  Four-per-cent  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - 

By  do.  on  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - 


—1809:— 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 

1st,  1809  

By  Donations,  Legacies,  &tc.  from  January  1st, 
1809,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  18 10,  exclusive 
By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  ------ 

By  Interest  on  Three-per-Cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  from  do.  to  do. 

By  do.  on  Three-per-cent  Reduced  Annuities, 
from  do.  to  do.  - - - - - 

By  do.  on  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - 

By  do.  on  Four-per-Cent.  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------- 

By  do.  on  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - - - 


£.  s.  d. 
3,236  1 1 3 

1,842  16  0 
1,920  0 0 
1,173  0 0 

675  0 0 
200  0 0 
6 9 0 
£9,053  16  3 


1,118  19  O 
1,657  12  0 

1,813  0 0 
1,920  0 0 
1,173  0 0 

675  0 0 

200  0 0 
6 12  0 


—1810:— 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 
1st,  1810  - - - - - 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  8ic.  from  January  1st, 
1810,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  1811,  exclusive 


<£8,564  3 0 

| 

1,184  7 6 

2,416  3 9 


£3,600  1 1 3 


I 
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Brought  forward 
By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  Incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  ------ 

By  Interest  on  Three -per-cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  from  do.  to  do. 

By  do.  on  Three- per-cent  Reduced  Annuities, 
from  do.  to  do.  - 

By  do.  on  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------- 

By  do.  on  Four-per-cent  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - - - 

By  do.  on  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  - 


—1811  : — 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 

1st,  1811 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  8cc.  from  January  1st, 
1811,  inclusive,  to  Jun.  1st,  1812,  exclusive 
By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  ------ 

*By  do.  for  Fees  on  the  admission  of  Patients, 
from  do.  to  do.  - 

By  Interest  on  Three-per-cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  from  do.  to  do. 

By  do.  on  1 hree-per-cent  Reduced  Annuities, 
from  do.  to  do.  - 

By  do.  on  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------ 

By  do.  on  Four-per-cent  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------- 

By  do.  on  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do.  ------- 

By  do.  on  India  Bond  - 


397 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3,600 

11 

3 

1,766 

2 

0 

1,920 

0 

0 

1,169 

10 

0 

682 

10 

0 

210 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

£9>345 

5 

3 

710 

13 

2 

3,156 

2 

10 

1,791 

13 

0 

804 

0 

0 

1,927 

10 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

690 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

6 

18 

0 

12 

10 

0 

£10,519  7 0 
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ft  — 1812:— 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 
1st,  1$  1*2  - - - - - 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  &c.  from  January  1st, 

1 Si'2,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  1813,  exclusive  * 

By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 

W week  each 

*By  do.  for  Fees  on  the  admission  of  Patients 
from  do.  to  do.  - 

By  Interest  on  Three-per-cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities,  from  do.  to  do. 

By  do.  on  Three-per-cent  Reduced  Annuities, 
from  do.  to  do.  - 

By  do.  on  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do. 

By  do.  on  Four-per-cent  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do. 

By  do.  on  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  from  do. 
to  do. 

By  do.  on  India  Bonds  - 

By  Cash  received  for  India  Bonds  sold,  £ 500 

By  do.  for  212/.  10s.  2 d.  Three-per-cent  Con- 
sols sold  - 


£•  s.  d. 
948  1 1 2 

971  10  7 

1,754  9 0 
1,122  0 0 
1,943  13  9 
1,200  0 0 
690  0 0 

1 

240  0 0 


— 1813 : — 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 

1st,  1813 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  See.  from  January  1st, 
1813,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  1814,  exclusive 
By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  - _ _ _ _ 

*By  do.  tor  Fees  on  the  admission  of  Patients 
from  do.  to  do. 

By  Dividends  on  Money  in  the  Funds,  from  do. 
to  do.  _______ 

By  Cash  received  for  India  Bonds  sold 
By  do.  for  Interest  on  do.  - 


7 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

511 

14 

8 

133 

1 

G 

£9,529 

1 

8 

311 

9 

10 

749 

12 

2 

0 

CO 

17 

0 

1,020 

0 

0 

4,094 

14 

0 

800 

0 

0 

20 

14 

8 

£8,802  7 8 
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— 1814:—  *. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  dash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  January 
1st,  1814  - - - - - - 

58 

7 

0 

By  Donations,  Legacies,  &c.  from  January  1st, 
18 14,  inclusive,  to  Jan.  1st,  IS  15,  exclusive 

• 

2,042 

17 

1 

By  Cash  received  for  the  Board  of  Patients 
deemed  incurable,  from  do.  to  do.  at  7s.  per 
week  each  ------ 

1,793 

2 

0 

By  do.  for  Dividends  on  Money  in  the  Funds, 
from  do.  to  do.  - - - - 

4,075 

4 

0 

*By  do.  for  Fees,  on  the  admission  of  Patients, 
from  do.  to  do.  - - - 

1,017 

0 

0 

By  do.  for  1,500/.  Three-per-cent  Consolidated 
Annuities  sold  _____ 

1,068 

2 

6 

£10,054  12  7 


The  above  is  a correct  Statement, 

John  Webster,  Sec. 

* In  consequence  of  the  number  of  Patients  maintained  in  the 
Hospital,  which  for  several  years  past  has  very  seldom  been  less 
than  300,  the  Expenditure  has  been  so  considerable,  that  the 
Committee,  from  the  year  1810  down  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  payment  of  Admission 
Fees,  viz.  3/.  for  each  Patient  receiving  no  parochial  relief,  and 
6/.  for  each  who  does. 


APPENDIX,  No.  11. 

Account  of  the  Expense  of  building  a Lunatic  Ward  at  Guy’s 

Hospital. 

i797. 

Total  Amount  for  building  Lunatic  House,  Sur- 
veying, and  all  Contingencies  - - £4,861  16  0 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Treasurer. 

1815,  June  12. 


John  M'Creery,  Printer, 
BUck-Horse-Cotu't,  Fleet-Street,  loatton. 
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